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EADERS of this Review are now on tip-toe for the coming 
R report of the President’s Committee on Economic Security 
and, though we in England have plenty of troubles of our 
own to cope with, yet many of us also are looking forward with in- 
tense interest to the recommendations of that Committee and to the 
action that the Roosevelt administration will take upon it—particu- 
larly the action relating to unemployment insurance and the relief of 
able-bodied poverty. 

Meanwhile the editor invites me to set out here some account of 
the stage which we in Britain have now reached in our long post-war 
struggle with the results of mass unemployment. It is indeed a high- 
ly critical stage, for we are just now making a fresh start with a re- 
vised insurance scheme and a new technique of unemployment as- 
sistance, separate from and ranking after the benefits payable under 
our limited contributory system. What we have found is that we 
need two special services, not one only, to handle this great problem. 
For fourteen years our governments, both Conservative and Labor, 
have striven, somehow or other, to make the insurance scheme 
cover the whole field. They were attempting a hopeless task and 
they only discredited the insurance method. For the past five or six 
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years it has been clear to any informed observers that we should 
either have to abandon contributory insurance (i.e., a system in which 
contributions depend on employment and benefits depend on con- 
tributions) or we should have to supplement the insurance scheme 
with a wide scheme of relief on special lines for the aid of the work- 
less who fell outside the limited range of a genuine contributory 
scheme. 

This latter course has now been adopted in legislation that will go 
down to history as the Unemployment Act 1934. Weare to have two 
great national unemployment services, one (under the Ministry of 
Labor) administering fixed insurance benefits to qualified applicants 
among the 13,000,000 insured workers, and the other (the new Un- 
employment Assistance Board) paying discretionary unemployment 
allowances on a needs basis to any able-bodied man or woman over 
sixteen and under sixty-five, who, when employed, earned wages of 
not over $25? per week. A few insured workers, who have to support 
several young children or are liable to high rents, will find them- 
selves eligible both for their fixed insurance benefits and for small 
supplementary allowances from the new Board, but for the most 
part the new allowances will be given only to people who have ex- 
hausted their benefit rights or never qualified for such rights at all. 

Actually the two schemes together provide for nearly all the able- 
bodied wage-earners in the United Kingdom—nearly, but not quite 
all. It does not touch self-employed nor the million or so who nor- 
mally earn over $25 a week. Still, a line has to be drawn somewhere, 
and a scheme of assistance covering 17,000,000 workers, represent- 
ing, with their families, over 34,000,000 people, is wide enough to go 
on with. 

INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Take first the future of the 13,000,000 insured workers. The rates 
of benefit, which were cut down by to per cent in the financial crisis 
of 1931, have been restored since July 1, 1934, as shown in Table I. 
Family allowances are to be $2.25 for a dependent adult and 50 cents 
for a child. In addition a new kind of benefit (50 cents a week) is in- 


2 For the convenience of American readers payments and benefits are given through- 
out the article in dollars and cents, with a pound sterling valued at $5.00. 
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troduced for unemployed boys and girls under sixteen, which takes 
the form of an allowance for the parent, if he also is unemployed. 

Altogether these improvements in benefits make a welcome addi- 
tion to the weekly budgets of families to whom ro cents one way or 
the other is a considerable item. And there is another point about 
them; taken in conjunction with other increases under the Act, they 
will, on present figures, represent an increased expenditure of some 
$50,000,000 a year on retail goods, particularly food and clothing—all 
of which should help to reduce the unemployment figures. Note also 
that the British cost of living has gone down by about seven points 
since 1931, so that the restored rates of benefit have a higher real 
value than before. 


TABLE I 
NEw WEEKLY RATES OF BENEFIT 

Claimants aged 21-65* Claimants aged 17-18 

NCE oi tele Sen Seen tert I $4.25 BGG seek st ocak eehweed $2.25 

WHOIMER fone cecnass tere 2.95 GES ce deritacls daqckac oie: 1.70 
Claimants aged 18-21 Claimants aged 16-17 

Young men............... 3.50 ROG font 2s ie cn ps 2 Sale 1.50 

Young Women............ 3.00 VA bi ets ean 1.25 


*Young men and women under twenty-one can draw the same amount if they have dependents. 


In terms of insurance, what it comes to is this: In return for 
thirty contributions of 20 cents a week, an unemployed man who has 
a wife and no children will be eligible for $6.50 a week for six months 
and no questions asked as to his savings or other resources. If the 
wife is also insured and also unemployed, the pair can draw $8.00 be- 
tween them as their right. Take another fairly typical case: a family 
of five, consisting of an unemployed man, his wife, an unemployed 
daughter of eighteen and two school children. The man will draw 
$4.25 for himself, $2.25 for his wife, and 50 cents for the two children. 
The girl will have $3.00 benefit in her own right—making $10.50 a 
week in all, and this can go on for twenty-six weeks if necessary. At 
the end of six months what happens? If a claimant who has con- 
tributed regularly has not drawn any benefit in the five years pre- 
ceding his claim, he can get an extension of benefit at just the same 
rates for another six months, making a year in all. That is one of the 
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concessions in the new Act, and it will make insurance much more 
worth while to the steady contributor who suddenly, say, at the 
age of fifty, has a long run of bad luck. 

American readers may think that these improved rates of benefit 
are seriously inadequate—at any rate for large families—so let it be 
stated here once and for all that the rates of insurance benefit have 
nothing to do with guaranteed maintenance. No government of the 
Left or the Right has ever admitted such a liability or such a principle 
—if only because benefit rates are fixed (subject to differences for 
men, women, and children), whereas individual incomes and needs 
vary all over the place. However ample the scale, there would al- 
ways be some families whose needs were not met. On the other 
hand, at least half the beneficiaries have, as we now know, other re- 
sources, and, when benefit is added, they find themselves well above 
the needs level. (In 1931 an official inquiry revealed that only 17 per 
cent of disallowed claimants applied to the Poor Law, and these were 
nearly all married men.) Cases of desperate poverty still exist and 
they must be relieved, but the more one learns about the average 
personnel of the unemployed registers, the clearer it becomes that 
insurance benefit has very little to do with poverty as such. 


HOW THE MONEY IS FOUND 


What will determine the amounts and duration of benefit in future 
will be the contributory income of the Insurance Fund. That simple 
principle is laid down in the new Act, curiously enough for the first 
time since state insurance started. It is just as well. The old way of 
letting the Fund run into debt—over $500,000,000 of debt-—was bad 
national housekeeping. We have now turned over a new leaf, and 
there can no longer be any excuse for American or domestic critics to 
say that our insurance benefit is a mere dole! 

One-third of the Fund is provided by the insured workers them- 
selves, one-third by their employers, and one-third by the Excheq- 
uer. The present weekly contribution for each of the three parties 
is 20 cents for a man over twenty-one, making 60 cents in all. About 
$300,000,000 will be raised in this way during the current year, 
$200,000,000 of which will be contributed by workers and employers, 
that is, by industry, and the rest by the taxpayers. Except for a 
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small fraction which goes to pay for administration and debt charges, 
the whole of this sum will be available for benefit. If unemployment 
continues to fall (it has fallen by nearly a million since January, 
1933), there may soon be a balance in hand, thus affording a chance 
of further easements in benefit rules and/or a lowering of rates of 
contributions. Seeing that, at best, these contributions are a kind of 
poll tax upon employment, there is ground for hoping that they will 
be reduced. But, if so, the state share will come down too, since it 
has been fixed at one-third of the total, though there is nothing to 
prevent any variation of the “thirds” principle as between the rates 
for employers and employed. Up to 1931 they had long been fixed at 
16 cents and 14 cents respectively. 

To act as guardian over all these important financial questions— 
and they are really more than financial—the Act sets up a Statutory 
Unemployment Insurance Committee, whose duty it will be to 
make a faithful report to Parliament every year, and their recom- 
mendations will be published. A wide range of questions affecting 
the scheme is referred to the Committee for consideration, including 
the possibility of bringing nearly a million agricultural workers, gar- 
deners, etc., into insurance. The latter have never yet been insured 
against unemployment owing to a number of real difficulties, and it 
is still doubtful whether they ever will be. (They have, however, 
always been covered by the State Health and Pensions Insurances 
and other social services.) 

This Statutory Committee is a new experiment. Sir William Bev- 
eridge is its first chairman, and it contains representatives of the em- 
ployers and employed persons, who have a special interest in the 
Fund, seeing that they furnish two-thirds of the money. 


HOW INSURANCE REALLY WORKS 


Here is a brief explanation of how insurance really works in Great 
Britain. 

Broadly speaking, all manual and non-manual employment under 
$25 a week is insurable, except domestic service in private houses, 
including chauffeurs, and work on the land, including gardening. 
Suppose that John Smith gets a job as a builder’s laborer or in any 
insurable job. First of all he has to get his Unemployment Book 
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(really a folded card) from the Exchange, and hand it to his employer. 
It is the employer’s duty to buy stamps of 40 cents value and to stick 
one into John’s book for every calendar week (beginning Sunday 
midnight) in which services are rendered and paid for. The stamp 
for one day’s work is the same as the stamp for a whole week and 
covers the week. Half the value of the stamp is then deducted from 
John’s weekly wage. When John is discharged, he collects his 
stamped book, takes it to the Labor Exchange and lodges it there, at 
the same time making a claim to benefit for himself and his depend- 
ents. If he is under sixty-five years of age and has had thirty stamps 
in the last two years, his claim is likely to be accepted, but he has to 
serve six waiting days before his days of unemployment begin to 
count for benefit. Meanwhile the Exchange asks his last employer 
why he was discharged. If the employer makes no suggestion that 
John had seriously misbehaved himself or walked out voluntarily 
(he usually says “not required” or “slackness of trade’’), then all is 
well. 

John has to sign on at the Exchange three or more times a week. 
Of course he may get a job. In fact some ro per cent of the six mil- 
lion or so claims made in a year never mature for payment for this 
very reason. But if his claim is in order and satisfies the above sim- 
ple conditions, then benefit is paid out, usually on a Thursday or a 
Friday. 

If John continues to sign the unemployment register, he will be 
able to draw his money without further question for 156 days (six 
months, Sundays not being counted), always assuming that he is 
still without a job. In future, under the new extension, he may go on 
for a whole year, if he has hitherto been a “good insurance risk.” 
But since the Exchanges only hear of about twenty vacancies in 
every hundred that occur, he will, of course, have to look around on 
his own account for jobs, rather than wait for one to be offered to 
him at the “vacancy counter.” Very few workers need any urging, 
particularly not the men; but supposing John does neglect his op- 
portunities or actually refuses a suitable vacancy, what happens? 
That, together with voluntary leaving or misconduct, is a ground of 
disallowance. 
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The penalties of disallowance are not, nowadays, meted out by 
the staffs of the Exchanges. With a few exceptions, all such ques- 
tions are referred to a special tribunal, the local Court of Referees. 
Twice a week or more these courts sit at the Exchanges. The chair- 
man is an impartial person nominated by the Minister of Labor. To 
assist him there is one representative of workers and one of employ- 
ers. He has before him a statement of the complaint, but no official 
of the Exchange is present to act as prosecuting counsel. The claim- 
ant comes in and is asked all about it. Very often there is no dispute 
on the facts. The Court then decides whether to disallow and, if so, 
for how long. There are some grounds of permanent disallowance, 
like “not capable of or available for work” or “‘fails to attend as re- 
quired at courses of instruction provided by Local Education Au- 
thorities” (persons under 18 only), or “fails to attend training 
courses provided for the purpose of keeping him fit for regular 
employment” (persons over 18), but for “voluntary leaving,”’ “‘mis- 
conduct,” or “refusal of suitable employment” the maximum penal- 
ty is suspension from benefit for six weeks. Lesser periods of one, 
two, or three weeks are sometimes imposed. The Courts of Referees 
also have to administer the rather stricter benefit rules which are 
enforced for married women, seasonal workers, and people who cus- 
tomarily work one or two days a week (e.g., at week-ends) only. 
And over the 300 or so local Courts of Referees there is an Umpire 
and an Umpire’s office in Westminster which hears special appeals 
and tries to keep the courts in line. 

All of which goes to show that there is never-ending difficulty in 
giving a definite meaning to the precise kinds of “unemployment” 
for which compensation in the form of benefit is legally payable. 
The same practical difficulty is indeed universal, wherever the con- 
dition of unemployment is relieved as such. It haunts Germany and 
other countries, where the problem is also tackled in a realistic way, 
and we on this side look forward with considerable interest to seeing 
America face the same dilemma. As the French cynic said: “There 
is something not wholly unpleasant in the misfortunes of even one’s 
dearest friends.” 
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JUVENILE INSURANCE AND INSTRUCTION CENTERS 


The new Act pays much attention to the young worker between 
fourteen and eighteen. Up to now there has been a gap between the 
normal school-leaving age of fourteen and the age of compulsory in- 
surance which began at sixteen. For twenty years, the Juvenile Em- 
ployment Committees at the Exchanges have been establishing an 
ever increasing hold and influence on the employment of the young. 
Already they guide the first halting steps in industry of one-half of 
all the children leaving school, but then they lose sight of most of 
them. If, however, the children of fourteen to sixteen were covered 
by insurance this would be less likely to happen. For one thing the 
mere handling of his unemployment book would link a boy to his 
local Employment Exchange (and the Juvenile Committee). An- 
other defect has been the rather hand-to-mouth arrangements for 
part-time school instruction which unemployed juveniles may or 
must attend when they are out of work and idle. Ever since the 
Armistice in 1918, when the writer of this article had a hand in 
starting such schools, there has been an uphill struggle to develop 
them. Nowat last a big step forward is being taken. After September 
3, 1934, the minimum age of insurance is to be the school-leaving 
age, whatever it is. For boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen, 
the value of the stamp is 8 cents a week, half of which can be de- 
ducted by their employers from wages. Benefits are more compli- 
cated. They take the form of 50 cents a week dependents’ allowance 
for the unemployed parent or elder brother who supports the home. 
Such allowances already exist for parents where the child under six- 
teen is still attending full-time school, e.g., scholarship children, and 
the new Act brings the unemployed juvenile into the same category. 
And as for the Junior Instruction Centers, local authorities will be 
compelled in future to provide them (or equivalent courses) wherever 
the numbers unemployed are sufficient to justify action. It will be 
for the Minister of Labor to decide. 

The motive that is behind all this is thoroughly sound. It is that, 
in future, the “unemployed” juvenile should not be left wholly un- 
occupied and lost sight of. Wherever there are a sufficient number 
out of work, a center will be opened and attendance will be required. 
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Not only will the 50 cents allowance depend on compliance with the 
condition, but the Minister can enforce attendance in the ordinary 
way under the education acts. If a boy is not earning, then he must 
be learning, at any rate for fifteen hours a week. But of course 
the scheme won’t work as drastically as that. Enforcement will be 
at the discretion of the Ministry, and local assessors, who may in 
practice be the Juvenile Employment Committees, are to see that it 
works reasonably. Even so the task of securing regular attendance 
up to eighteen will be no light one. The young can be very slippery! 
And that is why the Minister has taken still another power, the pow- 
er to compel employers to notify the Exchanges of all discharges 
under eighteen. In effect what will happen will be that boys’ and 
girls’ unemployment books will have to be posted off to the Ex- 
changes on the day of discharge. The owners of the books can then 
be followed up. 

And that is not all. We do not want to do anything to prejudice 
those children (or the parents of children) who stay on at school full 
time after fourteen. In these days the attraction of a job lies not 
only in the wages it brings, but also in the accumulation of insurance 
stamps giving rights to future benefit. The Government has there- 
fore sought to equalize matters for secondary school children by 
crediting them with ten contributions a year, so that they will have 
earlier benefit rights whenever they do enter industry. Thus a boy 
who puts in two years of extra schooling will start with twenty con- 
tributions and will only have to get ten more to acquire the qualify- 
ing number of thirty. This part of the Act will not come into opera- 
tion until September 3, 1935. 


THE SCHEME Of UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


Here we come to the major feature of the new Act. A national 
service, the like of which we have never had before in this country, 
is to be set up to provide maintenance and other assistance to the 
unemployed whom the insurance scheme excludes or cannot carry. 
It is not just another expedient, of which we have had several since 
1920, for assisting only the insured class who have not got enough 
stamps. It is altogether wider than what we now call the transitional 
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payments scheme; on the other hand it is not a scheme of general re- 
lief like the public assistance service (poor law) of the county and 
borough councils. It includes farm workers and domestic servants 
and every able-bodied person between sixteen and sixty-five who 
normally works for wages, though not the aged nor the sick, nor any- 
body outside the scope of the scheme. 

There must of course be a limit to the scope. When the state is 
distributing money some line has to be drawn round the class of pos- 
sible beneficiaries, so, for convenience, the class to be eligible for Un- 
employment Allowances is defined as that which is covered by the 
widows, orphans, and old age contributory Pensions Acts, which is 
by far the widest of our social insurances and covers 17,000,000 
wage-earners. Applicants between sixteen and sixty-five who can 
show that, but for the trade depression, they would have been con- 
tributors to the state pensions scheme, are not excluded. That 
means that practically all able-bodied people who normally earn 
wages and are not above the $25 a week line have a new national 
service to help or provide for them when they are unemployed and in 
need. The cost will probably be upwards of $250,000,000 in the first 


year. 
THE NEW ALLOWANCES 


Need must, of course, be the basis of these allowances. We are no 
longer dealing with insurance rights. That means and always will 
mean some inquiry into family resources, and some assessment of 
individual needs. But the Needs Test has been considerably allevi- 
ated. Certain fairly common items of family income are now to be 
disregarded. The list includes the first $5.00 of war disability pen- 
sion, half the amount of any workmen’s compensation, the first 
$1.25 of sick pay from a Friendly Society, the first 90 cents of health 
insurance benefit, and maternity benefit up to $10. Any of these 
may be coming in on behalf of some member of the applicant’s 
household, but, if so, they are not to count as income. Further, the 
Assessments are to disregard the first $125 of savings and home own- 
ership, which is treated as a form of saving. Lastly, the Act indicates 
that a more generous view will be taken of that most baffling ques- 
tion of relief: How much of the earnings of members of the family 
ought to be set aside for their personal requirements? 
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The crux of the matter is going to be the actual scale of allowances, 
and that scale is to be settled in the regulations which the new Un- 
employment Assistance Board will frame and the Minister of Labor 
will present to Parliament. The payments must, however, meet all 
the needs of an applicant and his family other than medical needs. 
There will be no upper limit (you cannot put an arbitrary limit to 
needs) and assistance will normally be in cash and not in kind. Peo- 
ple who because they are only partly employed do not earn sufficient 
for their needs have the chance of applying, and the same right is 
open to insured persons who, though they are already drawing un- 
employment benefit, can still show a margin of need. The burden of 
large families or high rents may not infrequently justify such appli- 
cations. But persons in full employment, even if their earnings are 
low, cannot apply. 

The allowances will usually be paid weekly at the exchanges, like 
benefit, and applicants will have to register at the exchanges with a 
view to getting work. Post-offices may be used for payment in rural 
areas. In the main the people who draw these allowances will be 
those among the 13,000,000 insured who, though unemployed, have 
either exhausted their benefit, or been disallowed,’ or have not ac- 
quired sufficient stamps. There will probably be about 800,000 of 
these at first. Only a minority of applications will be from those 
who have never been in an insured occupation, such as domestic 
workers or farm laborers. For one thing there is not very serious 
unemployment among the uninsured classes. All the same, quite a 
number of insured and uninsured people have in recent years come 
to be relieved by the local Poor Law (called, since 1930, Public As- 
sistance). In future it will not be poor relief, but the Unemployment 
Allowances that they or any other able-bodied wage-earners will ap- 
ply for. Altogether some 200,000 would-be workers and their fami- 
lies may find themselves transferred from local out-relief to the new 
Unemployment Assistance Service. 

At a guess, therefor, and judging by the July statistics, a total of 
at least one million unemployed applicants, numbering with depend- 

_ents nearly three million, will come under the care of the new service. 


3 Workers who are involved in a trade dispute are ineligible for these allowances; 
they are also disallowed benefit. 
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And, allowing for the annual turnover (it will be a slower turnover 
than that which occurs in the insurance benefit lists), over 5,000,000 
citizens will be affected. It is a formidable undertaking that the new 
Board has before it. 

Note also that there will be a marked disproportion between the 
north and the south in this matter! For some time to come at least 
three-quarters of the relief will be distributed in Scotland, Northern 
England, and in Wales. That is because, in London and the South, 
where unemployment has very greatly diminished, insurance bene- 
fits come much nearer to covering the whole problem. 


ADMINISTRATION: THE UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE BOARD 


The main purpose of this article is to describe what provision is 
made for the unemployed, rather than to discuss points of adminis- 
tration. But the machinery of administration which is to carry this 
new scheme of unemployment assistance is so novel and so impor- 
tant that a few words must be said about it. 

First and foremost this is to be a national, not a local, service. 
An independent central board has been set up to deal uniformly 
with the whole country—England, Scotland, and Wales. The Un- 
employment Assistance Board is a new department of state, and the 
late Minister of Labor, Sir Henry Betterton, is its first chairman. 
Its headquarters are in London, and it will be served by a staff of re- 
gional and area officers, covering every town and hamlet in the coun- 
try. A total staff of some six thousand is likely to be required, but 
this will not be a wholly fresh addition to official personnel. 

Except for the national system of Employment Exchanges set up 
in 1910, this Board is the only new national service, with local offices, 
to be established in Great Britain for over two centuries. And, in 
one sense, the new venture is more of a “revolution” than the crea- 
tion of the employment exchanges, because it transfers into national 
hands the care of practically all the able-bodied poor, which has been 
a traditional local responsibility since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
The explanation lies of course in the obstinate excess of unemploy- 
ment since 1929, which has made it clear that some secondary 
scheme of relief behind insurance was an unavoidable necessity. All 
the functions, therefore, which local authorities have recently had in 
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connection with the “Transitional Payments” scheme and practical- 
ly all those which they have traditionally performed for the able- 
bodied unemployed are now to cease. It will now be illegal for the 
local Poor Law to give supplementary or any other relief to a man or 
woman who is a client of the Unemployment Assistance Board. 
The operations of the Board and the payments of the new allow- 
ances are to begin on January 7, 1935. Not for months after that 
will it be possible to form an opinion as to the merits of the new 
scheme. Meanwhile, many of us who have lived close up to these 
problems for twenty years past, are full of apprehension and doubt. 
Centralized management of social insurance, giving fixed rights, is 
not particularly easy, but it is obviously indispensable; but what are 
we to make of centralized management of discretionary payments? 
How is the Board to make rules to cover the infinite variety of hu- 
man vicissitudes and human quality? Traditionally, in all countries, 
this has been a neighborhood affair. Today, for special reasons, 
Great Britain is impatient with Jocal government and is determined 
to try new ways. Well, we shall see! 
RONALD C. DAVISON 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 








WHO ARE THE NEW YORK EMERGENCY 
RELIEF FAMILIES? 


families in the state of New York have had to seek aid from 

public relief. Who are these families? How do the relief 
families differ from the families who have been able thus far to main- 
tain themselves? Intensive social and psychological as well as eco- 
nomic studies would be required for conclusive answers to these ques- 
tions. 

A slight contribution has been made in a recent study by the New 
York State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration of 1,992 
families who came to the attention of temporary clinics conducted by 
the State Department of Health in co-operation with the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration for health examinations of chil- 
dren in five welfare districts. The selected areas included two cities 
with populations of about 30,000 and three counties exclusive of 
cities. 

Attendance at the clinic was invited through a house-to-house 
canvass by nurses in representative urban and rural sections. The 
clinic had no relation to the local relief organization, and the families 
whose children were brought for examination represented a cross- 
section of the population perhaps to the same extent as would be 
found in any child-health examination clinic, although, to the same 
degree that might be expected in any free clinic, those in the lower 
economic classes predominated. Following the medical examination 
of the child and the securing of data essential to the medical history, 
certain social and economic information was obtained from every 
mother. The lists were then cleared through the records of the public 
welfare department and the local work bureaus to ascertain which 
families were or had been on the relief rolls and further data were se- 
cured from the relief records of these families. 

In the areas covered the question of race was comparatively unim- 
portant. Of the total 1,992 families included in the study, 1,828 were 
white and 164 colored. Thirty-nine per cent of the families lived in 
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cities or villages with populations over 10,000; 14 per cent in other 
urban centers with more than 2,500 population, and 47 per cent in 
rural sections. 

On the basis of the information obtained the families were divided 
into three groups: (1) normal, those whose income had not been re- 
duced during the depression or that had not been reduced sufficiently 
to affect the family’s standards of living; (2) marginal, families whose 
incomes had been reduced through unemployment or for other rea- 
sons to such an extent that their standards of living had changed ap- 
preciably but who had not received relief; (3) relief, those who were 
receiving public relief. The distribution was as shown in Table I. 











TABLE I 
FAMILIES INCLUDED IN STUDY 
Economic Classification No. of Families 
MORIA << & ecitncas teen. nucee 490 
JOST? | De ae Rete rare Resear 561 
LI ARS ean Ceara 941 
NOMA oie sp oie ee 1,992 








The relative numbers in each of these groups have no significance 
other than as indicating interest in obtaining the clinic’s services. 
It may be assumed that each group represents a cross-section of the 
population of the same general economic status and that comparisons 
may properly be made of the data obtained for the three groups." 

The total population of the cities and counties in which clinics 
were set up was 450,000. During the month in which the clinic op- 
erated in each locality a total of 20,720 family groups received re- 
lief, including approximately 87,020 persons. The families in the re- 
lief group included in the special study represented 5 per cent of the 
total relief families. Assuming that the type of families classified as 
marginal came to the clinics in the same proportion as did families 
receiving relief, there would have been 12,300 families of this type in 
the areas covered. With the prevailing average of 4.2 persons per 
family group found in relief families, the marginal families would in- 


t The data were edited and compiled under the direction of Miriam P. Suckow. 
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clude 51,660 persons. Thus, approximately 17 per cent of the total 
population were on relief, and at least 11 per cent were on the border- 
line of dependency or were approaching it. 


COMPOSITION OF HOUSEHOLD GROUPS 


The 1,992 households included a total of 9,503 persons belonging 
to the immediate family group and 1,024 other persons living with 
the family. Twenty-three per cent of all households included one or 
more persons not belonging to the immediate family. For the three 
groups the percentages of households with extra-family members are 
as follows: normal, 23 per cent; marginal, 29 per cent; relief, 19 per 
cent. In so far as these additional members represented a source of 
income, the high percentage in the marginal group may to some ex- 
tent explain their non-relief status. 

Excluding persons in the households who did not belong to the 
immediate family, a significant difference appears in the three 
groups. In the normal group, 46 per cent of the families had five or 
more members; in the marginal group, 54 per cent; in the relief 
group, 64 per cent. Seven per cent of the relief families had ten or 
more members, as compared with 4 per cent of the marginal and less 
than 2 per cent of the normal families. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the whole number of persons in the families 
included in the study were under twenty years of age; 40 per cent 
were twenty to forty-nine years, inclusive; and 1.3 per cent were 
fifty years and over. As would be expected, since the families com- 
ing to the clinics included only those with young children, the dis- 
tribution of ages is quite different from that found in the total popu- 
lation of the state: 36 per cent under twenty years; 48 per cent, 
twenty to forty-nine years, and 16 per cent, fifty years and over. 

There is a marked difference in the proportionate number within 
the presumable wage-earning age limits in the relief families and in 
the marginal and normal families, as shown in Table II by the per- 
centages for five-year age groups, including only members of the 
immediate family. 

Of the 1,992 families included in the study, 1,843, or 93 per cent, 
were families comprising father, mother, and one or more children; 
149, or 7 per cent, were families in which one parent was absent from 
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the home. The marginal group of families included the largest pro- 
portionate number of “broken families’ —11 per cent; in the normal 
group 3 per cent and in the relief group 8 per cent of the families were 
of this type. 

In 129 of the 149 “broken-home’”’ families the mother was the head 
of the household; 9 of these families were in the normal group, 54 in 
the marginal group, and 66 in the relief group. 


TABLE II 


INDIVIDUALS IN EACH AGE GROUP—NORMAL, MARGINAL, 
AND RELIEF FAMILIES 

















Per Cent DISTRIBUTION 
AGE Groups 

Normal Marginal Relief 
Wider’s' years... . .. 5. dese case 23.5 23.0 23.2 
AMM Sacco ops ern bb grea Mee EF: 18.2 20.0 
ROEM OAR 5.56 5 seine: whats Satna eieiar g.I 10.7 12.5 
PRP NWEAIS soc sote cow nnenec es 3.3 4-4 6.8 
POMC RNG So foci d oe 6 eee ews 3.8 5.7 6.4 
oe 0) a eee 11.8 10.7 7.6 
BC Nae 12.9 9.9 8.0 
AE AORUEMMEG 5.5 fiariaein arc e ons Bones II.0 9.5 7.0 
MONA GORI 5650. 8:55 as eater eae 4.6 4-3 4.9 
AS AOLMERN eon nia cie ccs bin sitipine see's 1.8 2.0 2-3 
ROOM MCON SE 85.5 8 chon wins etre seate coe 0.7 E.5 0.6 
EVEN oil cis pce eieinree ee aie 0.2 0.2 0.4 
GO MRD OVER: . 0. cee ccc e secon 1.1 1.6 5.3 
MROLAN eo i2/n. & cher os Sake tw sate es 100.0 100.0 100.0 














CHILDREN IN NORMAL, MARGINAL, AND RELIEF FAMILIES 


The families included in the study had a total of 5,398 children 
under eighteen years of age—1,048 in the normal group, 1,378 in the 
marginal group, and 2,972 in the relief group. Thus, the families in 
the normal group had an average of 2.1 children under eighteen years 
of age; those in the marginal group, 2.5; and the families receiving 
relief, 3.2. 

In the group classified as normal the one-child family predomi- 
nated. Forty-one per cent of the families in this group had one child, 
as against 31 per cent in the marginal group and 21 per cent of the 
relief families. 
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The clinics were held for the special benefit of preschool children 
and, therefore, the percentage of children under five years of age in 
the families represented in the study would be higher than the aver- 
age in the general population. It has been shown that in the group 
classified as normal 41 per cent of the families had only one child. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find that 46 per cent of the chil- 
dren in the normal group were under five years of age as compared 
with 42 per cent in the marginal group and 39 per cent in the relief 
group. Children under three years of age represented 23 per cent, 
22 per cent, and 21 per cent, respectively, of the entire number of 
children under eighteen years in each of the economic groups. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE IN EACH FAMILY 











Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 











No. oF CHILDREN IN FAMILY 

Normal Marginal Relief 

WAAR rereats aysiu xeoe, Mag aukacmatowers 40.5 30.9 rH aa 
SIGE: Cho Fb bed a Da does 28.5 30.5 23-1 
BRIMNEEBS oss oiaios dyer ethane 17.0 17.5 20.5 
DURAND 555 4-585. 5 Sis tun sae geese ee 6.8 10.1 11.8 
ROSMMUMBENNs: 62652 85d saitiade oe ene 3-9 5.4 9.5 
SMNRORR i. 5s Sais wa Sie eel 2.5 2.5 6.7 
PIAGIAMMATE is 6 6 55:9 BN abe ACE eh, We 0.8 3.1 7.3 
MUSA 53.6202 2 Seg Peay SCORE 100.0 100.0 100.0 














AGES OF THE HEADS OF FAMILIES 

From the point of view of unemployment problems the ages of the 
fathers of these families are of special interest. In this connection it 
should be remembered that the families whose children were brought 
to the clinics undoubtedly included a larger proportion of “‘young 
families’ than would be found in a cross-section of all families on re- 
lief or of the other two types of families. This does not, however, 
invalidate comparison of ages of the breadwinners in the three groups 
of clinic families. 

The figures in Table IV show that in the normal group 78 per cent 
of the fathers were under forty years of age; in the marginal group, 
74 per cent; and in the relief group, 70 per cent. 
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TABLE IV 
AGES OF FATHERS IN NORMAL, MARGINAL, AND RELIEF FAMILIES 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 
AcE Group 

Normal Marginal Relief 

ROOM NCRU 5 ino esepip iene cow kha yd ncely 3.6 4.2 6.7 
Bi AOR MCMER sos siacos recs re no wees 19.7 20.6 18.0 
MA AEUND «25 ook sie mea we ae 26.9 23.5 22.6 
ZOO Co en eee eer 27.9 25.8 22.7 
MOAR VORIS. ooo nce cece wane 12.9 12.5 16.2 
AR PAII MORN 55:00 co.sln.sreeais Cece Ose ou 5.5 7.5 8.8 
COR ANMCANB Goin. s.n itis s coniy ace ne sie 's aes a 4.5 2.4 
 ROMORES soc cots cornet Sen nnes 0.6 0.8 E.7 
GONG OVER. «0.6 ide. ope erceedees 0.6 0.6 0.9 
WRACANe 25 ok tetris 100.0 100.0 100.0 














DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


More than half of the heads of families who had applied for relief 
because of total loss of employment had been out of work for a year 


TABLE V 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AT TIME OF 
APPLICATION FOR RELIEF 














No. of 
Totally Un- 
Time Unemployed employed Per Cent 

Heads of 

Families 
Less than 3 months........... 143 20.5 
ea MORMNS Goce <3) sie age 0cebs 87 12.5 
OnO MOMUNE sc. wees eee eles 51 7-4 
GQ-FEMONGNS. . 5. «52. sce ciic es 57 8.2 
T2-07 MORUS: .. 2. es ee 127 18.2 
18-93 months... ........ 604. 88 12.6 
ECM oi 562559. 2 lesa nc Res 89 52-7 
Ce aa a eae a 33 4-7 
TS CS a ae aE ae 18 2.6 
© YOANS- OF MOK... 2. ee 4 0.6 
WOE acs nace eres oes 697 100.0 











or more. This group included 697 of the total relief families; for 81 
insufficient information was given, and 163 had required relief be- 
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cause of irregular or seasonal employment, or they were unable to 
work because of illness or for other reasons. 

The fact that 37 per cent of the heads of relief families were un- 
skilled workers when normally employed, and that 30 per cent of the 
families in this group had incomes of less than $1,000 a year before 
the depression, undoubtedly explains in large measure the large per- 
centage applying for relief less than three months after they lost 
their jobs—21 per cent of the whole number. At the other end of the 
scale, 21 per cent had managed to maintain themselves without pub- 
lic relief for two years or more after they became unemployed. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


The facts obtained on occupational status throw more light upon 
the question of how these three groups of families differ from each 
other than does any other characteristic on which data are available 
for analysis. Especially significant are the “regular occupations” of 
heads of families in the relief group as compared with those in the 
group whose incomes had been seriously reduced but who had not 
yet found it necessary to obtain public relief. In the relief group 37 
per cent of all of the heads of families were listed as unskilled workers 
as compared with 19 per cent in the marginal group. The percent- 
ages of skilled and semiskilled workers are very similar for the two 
groups, but in the marginal families 24 per cent of the heads of fam- 
ilies belonged in occupations classified as “professional” and “‘pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials,” as against 7 per cent in the group 
of relief families. 

!May not the normaily higher earnings of a larger proportion of 
the families in the marginal group have a distinct bearing on their 
ability to maintain themselves for a longer period without recourse 
to public relief? Savings, insurance that may be cashed in, estab- 
lished credit, and other resources are not possible for the lowest in- 
come group. But the wearing-down process of continued unemploy- 
ment is evident in the figures showing that in 7 per cent of the relief 
group families the occupation prior to unemployment was either 
“professional” or ‘‘managerial” and that 28 per cent of the heads of 
these families were skilled workers, all of whom might be expected to 
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have had fairly high earnings before the depression, with consequent 
ability to stave off dependency. 

In the analysis in Table VI the “regular job” is the one in which 
the head of the family has been continuously employed for several 
years or in which he was employed before losing it during the depres- 
sion years. For young men, and those never having a steady job, 
the most recent employment of any considerable duration was listed. 
The individual occupations reported were classified according to the 
grouping recently adopted by the United States Census Bureau. 























TABLE VI 
REGULAR OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES 
Per Cent DISTRIBUTION 
OccuPATIONAL STATUS 

Normal Marginal Relief 

Professional. <..0cacccccccus oceses os 7.4 3.9 0.9 
Proprietors, managers, and officials. . 26.8 19.8 6.3 
Clerks and kindred workers........ 18.3 9.0 3.8 
Skilled workers and foremen....... 16.0 25.3 23.9 
Semiskilled workers............... 13.0 22.9 24.2 
Unskilled workers................ 18.5 19.3 47.1 
MROERNE corsa cri grater once waeeten 100.0 100.0 100.0 














The heads of families whose occupational status is given in Table 
VI include 53 women in families in which the father was dead or 
otherwise absent from the home. Four of these women were heads 
of families classified as normal; 23 were in the marginal group; and 
26 in the relief group. 


INCOME DURING THE YEAR 1933 


Specific information was obtained with regard to the income dur- 
ing the year 1933 for 1,677 families in the three economic groups. Of 
this number 87 had free house rent in addition to cash earnings, and 
they are omitted from the analysis in Table VII. For the relief group 
the “income” includes relief grants. 

It should be noted here that the large percentages of relief fam- 
ilies in the lowest brackets may be due in some measure to the fact 
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that they had not been receiving relief during the entire year, and 
the total incomes for the year cannot, therefore, be attributed entire- 
ly to low relief standards. Conversely, many of the high incomes in 
the relief group are due to the fact that the families had been self- 
sustaining and living according to their usual standards for a con- 
siderable part of the year before becoming dependent upon relief. 
The income figures for the marginal group give visible evidence of 
the reason why relief rolls may increase for some time after employ- 
ment conditions have improved. The father was unemployed in 95 

















TABLE VII 
INCOME RECEIVED DURING 1933 
Per Cent DISTRIBUTION 
1933 INCOME 
Normal Marginal Relief 
GBS HRMS ROO ocinccs essen een aed fereceure ant 13.1 16.8 
= a Aan res oes (Manee Rene 4:5 10.4 
BOS —* BGO ss 6.5, 5.0.35") see eers dare “a 5.2 15.6 
[a Se ea Pe 8 750 15.6 
GO0— MIB isc oc Sew cdc denais 1.5 6.8 13.6 
POD CABO G = oc: sinis os 50e ores wiecne 3.8 8.8 9.5 
ok ected s okie 2.6 7 ie 6.3 
PI RODS 5. 6. d's deters corey 00's 6.2 5-4 Z3 
bc alee Be 27.7 27.0 7.3 
Dg hOO= MOOD 50's vce eccwanioawasy ar.7 10.4 0.8 
BSOOD BDA OVETS 55s esos oe one ee 35-4 3-2 0.4 
MGR 66s vrais bdo diester 100.0 100.0 100.0 














of the 561 families in this classification; in 377 families earnings or 
other income had been seriously reduced during the depression; and 
in the remainder the father was incapacitated for full support of the 
family or the mother was the head of the household. It is evident 
from the data on incomes in these families that fully half of them 
were below or dangerously close to the margin of subsistence. Al- 
most one-fourth had an income during the year of less than $500 from 
all sources. A considerable number of families in the marginal group 
had a total income for the year well above the subsistence level, but, 
as has been stated with regard to the relief group, earnings were re- 
duced during the year so that at the time of the study the standard 
of living was definitely affected. 
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Undoubtedly many of those now in the lowest economic grade 
were themselves in this “‘around-the-corner” group for a long time 
before they sought public relief. The incomes of the relief families, 
including as they do relief grants as well as any earnings or other re- 
sources, show the low level attained by relief as compared with what 


TABLE VIII 


INCOME OF MARGINAL FAMILIES IN THE YEAR PRE- 
CEDING UNEMPLOYMENT OR REDUCTION 
IN EARNINGS AND IN 1933 

















PER CENT 
ANNUAL INCOME 
Preceding 

Depression In 1933 

Wess tha S400) 5 6.5 oc esse scales ce acnwens 12.4 
S 300-@ AQO-..--. occ cece 1.0 9-7 
0 SRC Sa a ae 9 7.3 
Gage G66). ees cesses 1.9 6.8 
Cg CO Sr ee 2.9 9.2 
asi ec: eisiocas 6 ese IY 6.8 
QOO- IQ. . «es ee eee 4.4 6.3 
E00 T,00Qs 6.6 ees cece eee 7 A 4.3 
PAO ERGs cass. ccins sees oe: 3-4 7.5 
DP FOO BAGO... 5 os occ oe cews 4.6 4.1 
VAG (>> oa a a ar 5.8 e.4 
Ty AOOH TE AOOs 65s bed once dss 4-4 2.9 
Pig§OO— TOO «5c ses oe Sarees 23.1 II.4 
2 .COO— 2,400: © <.. cine ceocess 52.5 2.4 
BGO SOON e's 56 osc sco aban y ie 0.7 
3,000 and over.............. 13.3 0.3 
NROUM Ee caonks eee poe eee 100.0 100.0 











may be considered a fairly adequate family scale of living. On the 
other hand, comparison of the incomes of the relief families and of 
those in the marginal group, and even of many in the normal group, 
emphasizes the extremely small amounts on which a large proportion 
of the population are maintaining themselves. 

Families were grouped as normal if their incomes had not been re- 
duced during the depression appreciably below their usual standard; 
but it is seen that 15 per cent of these families had annual incomes of 
less than $1,000. 
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COMPARISON OF INCOMES BEFORE AND DURING THE DEPRESSION 


Comparison of the incomes for the year preceding unemployment 
or reduced earnings and for the year 1933 could be shown best by 
means of correlation tables, but limitations of space prevent using 
this detailed method. For the relief and marginal groups, therefore, 
parallel columns showing the incomes during the year preceding un- 
employment and the incomes during 1933 will give an approximate 


TABLE IX 


INCOME OF RELIEF FAMILIES IN THE YEAR 
PRECEDING UNEMPLOYMENT AND IN 1933 

















Per CENT 
ANNUAL INCOME 

Preceding 
Depression In 1933 
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idea of the normal economic status of these families and the way in 
which the depression has affected standards of living (Tables VIII 
and IX). 

Fifty-nine per cent of the families who were receiving public relief 
had had a normal income of more than $1,200 a year. More than 
one-third of the families who were in this economic class before the 
depression received a total income in 1933, including relief, of less 
than $500; two-fifths more received less than $800. 

Of the families classified as marginal, 76 per cent had an income 
of $1,200 or more during the year before their living standards were 
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cut by unemployment or reduced earnings. As has been noted in the 
discussion of occupations, the scale of earnings permitting savings 
and establishment of credit undoubtedly accounts in large measure 
for the fact that many of the families in the marginal group were not 
yet on the relief rolls. One-sixth of the families who had an income of 
from $1,200 to more than $3,000 a year in normal times had been re- 
duced to less than $500 in 1933, and another sixth had an income of 
less than $800. 

The data presented with regard to occupational status, incomes, 
and duration of unemployment may throw some light upon the pres- 
ent paradox of rising relief totals in spite of reported increases in em- 
ployment. Restoration of normal employment removes some fam- 
ilies from the relief rolls, and, more important, it keeps others who 
are near the end of their resources from having to apply for aid. But 
it may be a long time before the upward curve of re-employment 
figures will be reflected in a downward curve of relief statistics. The 
unknown quantity is the extent to which families on the brink of 
dependency will be saved before their resources have reached the 


vanishing point. 
Emma O. LUNDBERG 
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SOME ASPECTS OF WORK-RELIEF IN CHICAGO 


the country, there has been an increasing emphasis on work- 

relief as part of the program of public assistance to unem- 
ployed wage-earners. To the majority of laymen the advantages of 
this form of relief seemed so obvious as to need no comment. To so- 
cial workers, however, the case has not seemed so clear, and accord- 
ingly the School of Social Service Administration at the University 
of Chicago was very glad to take advantage of the opportunity that 
was Offered in the winter of 1934 to study the system as it was work- 
ing in Chicago. The study was undertaken at the request of Mr. 
Reynolds of the Illinois Relief Commission and was carried on as an 
educational research project under the F.E.R.A. It was concerned 
primarily with seeking answers to two questions: What are the rela- 
tive costs of work-relief and direct relief, and What are the values to 
the client given work assignments of receiving his relief in this form? 
The present article is a preliminary report of the findings that relate 
to the second of these questions." 

It should be made clear at the outset that the study was concerned 
not with the potential values of work-relief under the best possible 
system of administration, but rather with the values actually real- 
ized under the administration that we had in Chicago. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to describe briefly the administrative arrangements 
at the time this study was made. 

Work-relief in Chicago is in charge of a special department, the 
Work Relief Division of the Illincis Emergency Relief Commission. 
This division both determines what projects are to be accepted for 
work-relief and assigns the workers for each project. The acceptance 
of projects is done through the central office, but the assignment of 
workers is done by “vocational aides” or assignment clerks in each 
of the district offices of the Unemployment Relief Service and the 


| NOR the past year at least, not only in Chicago but throughout 


1 The study is still continuing and it is possible that further data will modify the 
conclusions somewhat and also help to answer some of the questions which remain un- 
answered even tentatively at the present time. 
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Field Service Division of the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare. 
Each month the available assignments are allotted to the various 
districts roughly in proportion to the number of families on relief; 
the vocational aide in each district then makes the specific assign- 
ments from the list of clients who have been referred for work-relief 
by the case workers in the district. In making the referral the case 
worker fills out a short form giving the name and address of the cli- 
ent, age, color, sex, occupation, or the occupation at which he is will- 
ing to work, and usually his estimated budget. The vocational aide 
also has a file of cards with more information about the industrial 
experience of each worker, made out by the client when he applied 
for relief. For jobs requiring special skill this file is consulted, and 
occasionally the case record. For the routine jobs, however, this 
is seldom done, but clients are given assignments in the order of 
their referral by the case worker. . Usually a case worker who feels 
that an immediate assignment for some client is especially urgent 
can get him advanced out of his turn by consultation with the voca- 
tional aide. It is to be noted that at the time this study was made 
the vocational aide usually had no knowledge of the physical condi- 
tion of the man to whom assignments were given,” no knowledge of 
his work record, and no knowledge of his performance on the various 
work-relief jobs to which he was assigned, unless the supervisor 
either fired him from the job or, at the other extreme, requested his 
re-assignment. The number of workers who are fired from relief jobs 
could not be learned. Vocational aides and workers in the central 
office interviewed remembered cases in which it had been done but 
thought they were very rare. The number of workers asked for by 
name in January, 1934, was 1,465, or not quite 12 per cent of the 
12,382 authorized assignments.’ It is clear, therefore, that informa- 


2 Since August, 1934, every man is given a physical examination and rating before he 
is given a work assignment. 


3 These may not all have been requested on grounds of exceptional efficiency. It is 
possible that some supervisors help men get regular assignments in this way, and proba- 
ble that frequently supervisors seek to avoid large turnover by requesting workers pre- 
viously assigned. The occupational distribution of 1,388 men workers asked for by name 
was as follows: laborers 75; warehouse workers 483; elevator operators and orderlies 3; 
skilled tradesmen 13; unskilled office clerks 20; bookkeepers and accountants 32; pro- 
fessional workers 1. 
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tion about the efficiency of the men on their work-relief job is avail- 
able for only a small minority of men given work assignments. 

After a man has once been referred for work-relief his name re- 
mains in the eligible file and he is given re-assignment by the voca- 
tional aide in his turn. The case worker, however, can put in a “‘stop- 
work” order at any time that she thinks work-relief no longer appro- 
priate, and after that no further assignments are made.‘ 

Such were the arrangements under which work-relief was ad- 
ministered in Chicago in January, 1934, and with minor changes 
such are the arrangements today. 

Data from which to learn of the values to the men of the work 
assignments were sought first from the case records of a group of 
men given work assignments in January, 1934, the last month for 
which records were available when the study started. As it was im- 
possible to read the records of all the men given assignments in that 
month, a sample of approximately 400 was selected. In order to cov- 
er the largest number with the resources available the group was se- 
lected from only four of the district offices, two of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Service and two of Field Service Division of the County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. In each of these offices a random sample 
of 100 or a few over was selected from the men given work assign- 
ments in January. No claim is made that 407 is a large enough sample 
to be representative of the 10,925 men given work-relief in January,5 
or that a sample from four districts is necessarily representative of the 
whole. On the other hand there is no reason to think that there are pe- 
culiar characteristics of the group studied that limit the conclusions to 
be drawn from their experiences. The only characteristic in which it 
was possible to compare the group of 407 men with the total clients 
on the relief rolls of the two branches of the Illinois Relief Commis- 
sion was nativity, and here it was found the correspondence was sur- 
prisingly close as can be seen from Table I. 

4 Case workers say, however, that delays in putting the stop order to effect have been 


known to occur, and that furthermore clients not referred by the case worker have occa- 
sionally turned up with work assignments. 


5 Figure compiled from the pay-rolls on file in the central office of the Special Work 
Division. 
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If the various groups be broken down the correspondence is less 
close, but the sample studied contains representatives of all the im- 
portant national groups reported for the whole, and in general those 
that are important in the whole are important in the sample studied. 

The data taken from the case record were supplemented in 121 
instances by information obtained directly from the case worker, 
and in 102 cases by personal interviews with the clients in their homes. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF NATIVITY OF 407 MEN GIVEN WORK-RELIEF 
JANUARY, 1934, AND OF TOTAL FAMILIES GIVEN 
RELIEF JUNE, 1934 
(Clients of Unemployment Relief Service and Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare, Field Service Division) 








PERCENTAGE IN EAcH CLass 





Nativity Crass All Families | 407 Men Given 


on Relief in Work-Relief 
June, 1934* January, 1934 








Native American............... 61 66 
Older Immigrant Groups........ 12 7 
Newer Immigrant Groups....... 26 24 
Not Reported.................. I 3 

TRGQUAN Sos eat esas ete 100 100 











Count eT nated ator gh oa ” Statistics (published by Statistical Bureau, Chicago 
In general the men interviewed were selected from those who seemed 
from the records to be normal able-bodied workers who had a stable 
work record behind them. A few with physical difficulties were in- 
cluded, and a few young men who had never worked. No worker 
known to have personality problems was interviewed, partly because 
it did not seem likely that a single interview could yield information 
that could be used in appraising the value of work-relief to the client, 
and partly because it was not thought advisable to have a stranger 
interfere in such situations even to this slight extent. The selection 
of the group interviewed should be kept in mind in reading the report 
of what the men said about their work-relief. 
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THE MEN’S NEED FOR WORK-RELIEF AND ABILITY 
TO PROFIT BY IT 

Some idea of the values to a group of men of work assignments 
may be gained by looking at the characteristics of the group that 
relate to their ability to profit by work-relief or their need for this 
form of relief as a substitute for regular work. 

One of the first factors to be considered is the age of workers, be- 
cause the potential values of work-relief differ from age group to age 
group, and also the demands made on a work-program if it is to 
realize these values. 

The needs of the young inexperienced person unaccustomed to 
regular work are first the opportunity to acquire or perfect the 
skills, techniques, and knowledge which should prove of value in 
later life; and second to develop the requisite habit of steady con- 
tinuous work which is essential to the development of a stabilized 
mature workman. The potential values of work-relief for the young 
are extremely high, but the demands on the work-relief program are 
exacting. Irregular assignments, lax supervision, opportunity to loaf 
on the job are particularly disastrous for this group. 

For the middle-aged workman, who is not too old to re-enter regu- 
lar employment should the opportunity to do so become available, 
the values of work-relief are to be found in protection of self-respect, 
self-confidence, morale, and habits of regular work and the main- 
tenance of acquired skills and techniques or physical stamina. The 
more nearly the work given as relief approaches work in normal 
employments the better chance it has of meeting the unemployed 
worker’s need, but departures from the normal are less damaging for 
this group whose habits are somewhat fixed than for the young 
whose work habits are still to be formed. 

For the elderly workman or for the man, who, in all probability, 
will have no opportunity to re-enter regular employment, work-re- 
lief can offer only an opportunity to pass away the time of his declin- 
ing years in that form of activity which is within the scope of his 
abilities and to postpone the day of adjustment to a life without 
work. It is generally believed that until the proper facilities have 
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been developed for the other two younger groups, this older group 
may well be cared for by adequate relief and recreational programs 
designed primarily to make their declining years comfortable. 

Table II shows the age distribution of the 407 recipients of work- 
relief. 


TABLE II 
AGE OF WORKERS 
Age Number of Men 

Wildel 2052.42 28.5 Sot ee eee ee eee 22 
OAC ONES ee ET ROT TER Pee en oe eee 102 
COG eee Te eect RN OR rer es RST? Fear 95 
BCPA ois cSites, dys ial sco Dacula Benatar 80 
CO=E Glee ena OER CURES coer ae earner are Sree rete 58 
GROMER eRe ere ei ee gpa 49 
INNER SIO EES «05s 2m wie rsd cue Segre Si eRe ee I 

MEG GA snc rarer eek eae eee os 407 


It appears from this that work-relief was given to men of all age 
groups. Most of the men, however, fell in the second of the groups 
just discussed, as 277, or 68 per cent, were between the ages of 20 
and 50, and 335, or 82 per cent, between the ages of 20 and 60. The 
small number of men (22) in the youngest group is noteworthy. The 
number over 60 is also not large, but large enough to raise questions 
in view of generally accepted ideas with regard to the group for whom 
work-relief is appropriate. 

Equal in importance to age as a factor in determining the man’s 
ability to profit by work-relief is his past relation to work. A study 
of the information on the case record made it possible to divide the 
men into five different groups. These groups and the number of men 
in each are given on page 634. 

Again it is to be noted that the great majority of the men fall into 
the group for whom work-relief is usually considered best adapted. 
But again, also, attention should be called to the fact that 42, or 10 
per cent of the total number, are in Classes D and E, about which 
questions are more often raised, and if to these are added the 33 new 
recruits, a total of 75 or 18 per cent are in groups for whom work- 
relief must be very carefully planned if it is to be of service. 
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Class A. The regular worker who has a good work record and who has no 


SPST PNT ANCAINS ooo ssc Foo sordicey cusp ads hora ROC acot Cn eek e.s 259 
Class B. The worker who has a good work record but who possesses special 

physical’or mentalhandicaps...:. 2... 6.6 ccc cee eee te ees vi 47 
Class C. The so-called ‘‘new recruit” or the young man who has never had 

a regular job of at least six months’ duration................ ae 


Class D. The casual or “‘work shy” man or the man who is past 21 years of 
age who has no definite trade and who has a history of shifting 
from one job to another—a shifting about which is apparently 
not due to specific mental or physical handicaps.............. 15 
Class E. The man with evidences of personality instability or physical or 
mental handicap whose work record is mediocre or not recorded 
HEME ARERCY TECOVG 5: 2-2 xc. coco sds Soe ewes ee a RMbe CFE 27 
Not classifiable because of inadequate data.......................00. 26 


Additional light is thrown on the need of the men for work-relief 


and their ability to profit by it by a study of the length of time they 
had been unemployed before work-relief was offered them. 


TABLE III 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AT TIME OF 
FIRST WORK-RELIEF 


Duration of Unemployment Men on Work-Relief 
WEEE EAL. ne oe ico rnc ois eee RN 89 
MO GCTESIRO os 5 rise ecto RR RE 33 
BUD HORN 5 i655 osc abe Atee NEL 21 
GMOMOUNG ice soc c ses oo bod Sah ura aes 25 
GQWBO A120 3. io ki ees d eka eneee ne ie) 
1 VOAPMESS NAN Os... ieii wade tab abeeedcas e 84 
2 VEATSMESRUIANI AAS < ohwknwwscew sae ray AR eeen 89 
2 ORTB MBAS HANIA v6.5. 5)5 «40s, aven ae ca eeaties ely 4 74 
A VEATS ONG OVET.. kk ski ieee eee eee 25 
Not reported or irrelevant*................... 46 
PENTA eo pce, Fs bkscl raccoons, nadine aaneeen eaten 407 


* New recruits or work too casual to give a definite date for onset of unemployment. 


Table ITI shows that the great majority of the 361 men for whom 
information could be obtained had been unemployed for a year or 
more before they had work-relief and that 188, or approximately one- 
half the number, had been unemployed two years or more. The long- 
est period of unemployment was seven years. A few men, on the 
other hand, were given work-relief within a few months of the begin- 
ning of their unemployment, 33 within three months, and 54 within 
six months. 
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These figures show clearly that in most cases the interval between 
the beginning of unemployment and the provision of work-relief 
was enough to give unemployment an opportunity to work its havoc 
on skills, habits, and morale. Work-relief, therefore, in these cases 
must repair damages, not merely prevent them, if it is to be of value 
to the recipients. 

The figures giving the length of time the men had been on relief 
before they received work-relief merely emphasize this point. Of the 
387 for whom information was obtained 96 had been on relief for two 
years or more when they received their first work assignment, and 
211 for a year or longer. On the other hand 80 received their first 
work within three months of their first relief. 

It is to be noted that this delay in providing work-relief was in- 
evitable under the relief program as it was developed. Although 
work-relief began at an early date in the history of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, the amounts made available for this 
purpose were relatively small. It is not with any intention of criti- 
cizing the work of the relief agencies that these intervals are con- 
sidered, but simply for the light they throw on the need of the men 
for work and the possible values that might be expected from the 
provision of work-relief. 

Up to this point the discussion has been concerned with indirect 
evidence about the suitability of the men chosen for work-relief and 
their probable need for this form of treatment. Evidence was also 
sought directly; that is, the case records were examined to determine 
if the individual worker showed any problems of an emotional or 
psychological nature that suggested the need for work-relief or on 
the contrary suggested that work-relief was an unsuitable method of 
treatment. 

It is obviously a very difficult task to determine with certainty 
the actual needs of various clients for work-relief. In the first place, 
the evaluation of the need for work-relief in any particular case must 
be largely a matter of subjective judgment. Second, the complexity 
of the case-work problems presented makes it impossible to separate 
the various types of needs, one from another. The financial needs 
are often inextricably bound up with the emotional needs. And final- 
ly, when an attempt is made to predict the need for any specific type 
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of treatment, one is practically venturing to predict the probable 
value of this treatment—obviously a rather presumptuous under- 
taking. In other words, the needs which are evident in any one case 
may not be for work-relief specifically but rather for some type of 
treatment which would provide additional financial assistance or the 
constructive occupation of the enforced leisure time and so forth. 
These more general needs might be met more effectively, in certain 
instances, either by additional direct relief or by wholesome recre- 
ational or educational activity. The following pages are presented, 
therefore, with full recognition of the dangers involved in such judg- 
ments. 

There is no doubt that continued unemployment is often attended 
by the development of serious psychological and emotional disturb- 
ances. A man who has always worked and supported his family may 
be humiliated by his inability to supply even the barest of necessities. 
The long hours of unaccustomed idleness around the home in the 
daytime may be trying not only upon the man but upon the whole 
family. 

Although the case records studied often contained reports of state- 
ments made by some member of the family, such as, for example, 
“He or she gets on my nerves” or “I am not used to having him home 
all day, I never can get any work done,” it is quite probable that the 
case records give only a partial idea of the extent and severity of the 
psychological and emotional needs associated with unemployment. 

A careful survey of the 407 case records showed that 222, or 54 per 
cent of the cases, gave evidences of definite psychological and emo- 
tional problems which appeared to be associated with the need for 
employment or at least a need for some type of constructive activity. 

Of this group 188 had problems that appeared from the evidence 
at hand to be of the type for which treatment by work-relief might 
be appropriate. Ninety-three were grouped together as suffering 
from general despondency. They were men who have been diag- 
nosed as being psychopathic, those who have attempted suicide ap- 
parently because of unemployment, and those cases of restlessness 
associated with despondency. An example of such problems is the 
case of Mr. Lane who had been laid off from his last job—that of an 
insurance salesman—because he lacked ability, “was not suited to 
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the job.” Both he and his wife were very much worried and upset 
over the difficulty, and the worker thought that he needed work- 
relief because of his mental attitudes toward himself and his feeling 
of inferiority toward his own ability. 

For another 51 the problem was one of domestic friction. This 
group includes men who have previously deserted their families 
where the desertion appeared to be caused by unemployment, men 
whose wives were constantly “nagging” at them, men who didn’t get 
on with relatives, or men in whose families general discord had come 
into evidence only after unemployment had become a problem. 
There was Mr. Harrison, for example. He had been deserted by his 
wife because he had no work. The mother-in-law with whom Mr. 
Harrison lived was very ill, and both she and Mr. Harrison were 
very much worried. It was thought that if Mr. Harrison had work 
his wife might return home. 

Another such problem is that of Mr. Adams, who feels that he 
cannot sit around at home all day long. Mrs. Adams is constantly 
complaining of her illness; and when Mr. Adams is at home, he seems 
to be annoyed at her constant repetition of her complaints.® 

Finally, in this group of men with problems that might be helped 
by work-relief were 44 whose personal pride demanded some oppor- 
tunity to work for their relief. Some were men who had been de- 
pendent upon their wives’ relatives and who needed the chance to be 
self-supporting; some were young men who felt the responsibility for 
their mothers and younger brothers and sisters because of the death 
or incapacity of the father; one was a man over sixty years of age 
who had been living with his married son but who felt that the son 
was unable to care for him and therefore wanted to be self-support- 
ing. There were also included in this group seven men for whom 
work-relief was needed because they were on probation or parole or 
had just recently been discharged from institutions. In all these 
cases, the men had asked for work-relief in order to demonstrate 
their intentions to “make good” and to show their families that they 


6 Domestic friction has been widely recognized as one of the ill effects of unemploy- 
ment. The fact that it was mentioned in only 51 of the 407 case records read may mean 
that it is so common that it is not recorded, quite as well as that it was found only in 
that number of cases. 
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could furnish the necessary support if given a chance. Examples of 
the men in this group of 44 are given below. 

The Harris family is a very proud family and were humiliated to have to 
apply for relief. They were facing eviction but they would not accept rent from 
the agency since the landlord did not know that they were receiving relief. Mr. 


Harris is a tailor by trade and thought that the laboring job was very degrading, 
but his attitude seemed to improve after he started to work. 


Mr. Barbes, forty-six years old, has peptic ulcers but wanted work-relief so 
that his nineteen-year-old son would not have to carry the complete responsibil- 
ity of the family. At first he was not referred for work-relief because of his 
health, but since he wanted it, an assignment was made. No medical report was 
received as to the effects of the work. 


Roy S., twenty-four years old, had just returned from serving a jail sentence 
and was almost “‘pathetic” when he begged to have work given to him so that he 
could support his younger brothers as he had done previously when he was 
working. Both of his parents were dead. 


In addition to the group of 188 men whose problems suggest work- 
relief as a method of treatment, there were 34 with problems which 
obviously call for some special treatment, but for which case workers 
are not agreed in prescribing treatment by work-relief. There were 
10 men in this group who seemed to have a decided aversion to work 
or to assuming any responsibility for their families. In one case, the 
man said that he did not want work-relief for the reason that he did 
not want to assume the complete responsibility for the family. In 
these cases the case workers have hoped that work-relief would alter 
this attitude. In the few cases studied, however, this type of treat- 
ment proved unsuccessful. 

Mr. Baye, although sixty-four years old, was given work-relief in 
an effort to have him take over some of the family responsibility. 
He is very sullen and a chronic complainer. He refused a garden 
plot although he said that he was an expert gardener. A minister 
telephoned and said that he should be given work and forced to 
work hard, as he had always lived on his wife’s earnings. With this 
extended history of irresponsibility and in consideration of the man’s 
age, it is not surprising that the work-relief treatment failed to 
change his attitudes. 

In earlier times work-relief was thought particularly appropriate 
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for men of this type as it furnished a work-test of their “worthiness’ 
for relief. More recent thinking has swung in the other direction and 
has put the emphasis on giving work-relief opportunities to those 
who will make good use of them. The case is not closed, however, 
and there may still be a place for work, not as a test of the “worthy” 
but as a method of treatment for the irresponsible. It is clear, how- 
ever, that where it is so used it must be accompanied by intensive 
treatment along other lines that may strike at the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Such treatment cannot be expected with the large case loads 
workers are carrying today. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to the three men who were 
reported as “alcoholics” for whom it was thought work-relief would 
prove to be beneficial. Experience has proven otherwise in these 
cases. 

Mr. Martin is typical. He has a history of habitual drinking, but 
the case worker thought that he might be kept from drinking if he 
were given work and thus kept busy. This did not prove to be the 
case as he used the money for alcohol. 

Another group of 4 in the 34, about whom doubts were felt, were 
men over sixty years of age, in good physical and mental condition, 
rebellious at being in the industrial discard. They were men for 
whom any relief was humiliating but work-relief was thought to be 
less so than direct relief. 

Mr. Goode, sixty years old, has always been independent and said that he 
would be humiliated if his neighbors knew that he was receiving relief. In spite 
of the fact that there was no immediate need for cash, the case worker referred 
him for work-relief, so that he would not lose his “‘self-respect.” 

Mr. Larson, who is sixty-four years old, is an ex-seaman and is accustomeed 
to a very strenuous life. He is still vigorous and occasionally acts as “bouncer” 
for a:friend who owns a saloon. He has been discouraged at not having work as 
he felt that he should be allowed to support his family even though he was over 
sixty. 


Men in such condition raise difficult problems and possibly work- 
relief is an appropriate method of dealing with them. 

The other 17 men in this group of 34 have miscellaneous prob- 
lems, with no common factor. All the problems, however, are of a 
nature that would seem to be benefited more easily by other methods 
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of treatment than work-relief. Thus, twenty-five-year-old Guy B. 
was given work-relief because he was living in a “beer flat” with his 
uncle and the case worker thought he should be out of the house as 
much as possible. 

Once again it should be emphasized that determination of what 
treatment is appropriate for an individual on the basis of facts re- 
corded by overworked case workers is no easy task; and too much sig- 
nificance should not be attached to the numbers in the various 
groups listed above. Of far greater significance is the total number 
of individuals for whom problems of emotional adjustment are 
noted. Clearly any expectation that work-relief could “solve” these 
problems would be naive. It must be very skilfully administered if 
it is even to help with them. Real work might not help with them 
all, and work-relief at its best is a poor substitute for a job. 


EFFECTS OF WORK-RELIEF 


In the previous section it was possible to point out the numerous 
evidences of the apparent need for work-relief among the 407 cases 
studied. It is the purpose of this section to give some evidences of 
the way in which and the degree to which some of these needs were 
met by work-relief. 

This is by no means an easy task. Not only is it difficult to deter- 
mine in any one individual case the nature of the changes which fol- 
lowed upon the heels of a period of employment at work-relief, but 
it is also hazardous in many cases to attribute these changes to the 
effects of work-relief rather than to some other cause. Especially is 
this true when it is considered that in most cases the effects of the 
irregular short periods of work-relief are likely to be so delayed in 
making their appearance and so gradual in their onset as to make it 
difficult indeed to ascribe any causal relationship to such cases. Fur- 
thermore, many of the effects of work-relief are of such a nature as 
not to lend themselves to objective measurement. And finally, it is 
not only difficult to evaluate the effects of work-relief upon the cli- 
ent’s problem as a whole but it is also a perplexing task to attempt 
to separate the various needs of the individual and to determine to 
what extent each of these needs was met by work-relief. As an ex- 
ample of this last type of obstacle, attention is called to the fact 
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that in this study the emotional needs of the individual have ap- 
peared to be of primary importance in a large number of cases and 
yet in many instances these emotional needs have evidently been 
closely associated with the financial needs of the family, as shown by 
the fact that when the urgent financial needs were cared for and the 
bills were paid, the emotional tension and instability decreased al- 
most immediately. Despite these obstacles, however, it has been 
possible to get some evidence that is believed trustworthy with re- 
gard to what work-relief is doing for these men. 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF MEN IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASS ON LAST REGULAR JOB AND ON JANUARY 














WORK-RELIEF 
Last January 
Occupational Class Regular Work-Relief 
Job Assignment 
Unskilled Labor and Domestic 
ERUICE oh cictoie Se cule crawienes 129 356 
ONCE esos eters zee ears 204 44 
Skilled or semi-skilled......... 164 Not known 
White-collar................. 40 Not known 
Unknown or none............... 74 7 
MORAN Fico gic eee ees 407 407 











Evidence about what the work-relief was doing for the mainte- 
nance or development of skill and work habits was obtained primarily 
by studying the work assignments of the men. Table IV shows 
something of the extent to which the work was fitted to the previous 
work experience of the men. 

This shows that the number of men given assignments to un- 
skilled labor was almost three times as great as the number whose 
regular job fell in that class, and the number given assignments to 
work requiring any skill was only a little over one-fifth the number 
who were normally skilled or white-collar workers. Actually, the 
discrepancy was probably even greater than these figures show, be- 
cause in order not to exaggerate the discrepancy a group of twenty- 
five workers assigned to the Red Cross were counted among the 
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forty-four given other types of work-relief assignments. The exact 
work done by each of these workers is not known but it is more than 
likely that a number of them really worked as warehouse laborers. 

It is clear, therefore, that the opportunity to develop or maintain 
skill could have been given to a very small minority of the men at 
best.7 It is clear, too, that many skilled workers must have been put 
at jobs that made little demand on their abilities and hence that the 
highest possible value of work in maintaining their morale and giv- 
ing them emotional satisfaction could scarcely have been realized. 
A few illustrations show concretely the discrepancy between the 
man’s regular work and his relief work. Here account is taken not 
only of his January assignment but of any previous assignments. 

A barber and a carpenter were assigned to jobs as school watch- 
men; an inspector of teletype machines was given clerical work in the 
American Red Cross; a furniture salesman was provided with park 
labor work; Mr. B., a stenographer, was employed sweeping alleys 
along Chicago Avenue and shoveling sand in Jackson Park and 
checking autos near Soldier’s Field; a school-patrol assignment was 
given to a switchman, while three assignments to a job on a garbage 
trailer fell to the lot of a man who had been a salesman and street car 
conductor. In another case, an electrical man was utilized to sweep 
alleys and streets while another man who had worked as a presser in 
a tailor shop was assigned to street cleaning. A formerly well-paid 
auto painter was given an assignment sweeping streets and watching 
a playground. Such illustrations might be continued throughout the 
list of skilled workers who were given unskilled jobs. 

The figures already given in Table IV shows the impossibility of 
a nice adjustment of the relief work to the abilities of the workers 
in many of the cases. They do not measure the failure to secure such 
adjustment; they deal only with large occupational classes, and 
even one unskilled job is not just like the next, and the other jobs 
differ even more. Furthermore, faulty administration may bring it 
about that the jobs requiring skill go to the unskilled workers. It was 


7 This preponderance of unskilled jobs may have been greater in January than in 
months in which the C.W.A. program was not going on. The distribution of assign- 
ments given our sample, however, was fairly typical for January as a study of the pay- 
roll records showed over go per cent of the total to be jobs requiring no skill. 
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not feasible to compare each regular job with the job on work-relief 
but evidence was obtained that showed the number of placements at 
skilled work that were given to unskilled workers. Five of the 19 
workers? assigned in January to jobs known to require skill or edu- 
cation beyond the minimum were without the attainments that 
would qualify them for their tasks. This is so important that each 
case is described briefly below. 


One eighteen-year-old boy had had three different jobs. For four years he 
was a messenger for the Western Union. He then worked in a grocery store 
waiting on customers for five months. His last job was that of doing odd jobs 
in an auto repair shop for ten months. There is no record in the case history of 
his education. However, when he received his work-relief assignment, his work 
consisted of ledger clerical work in the State’s Attorney’s Office. 


Another case was that of a fifty-year-old man who had been an assembly man 
and who had earned about $27.00 a week. He reached the eighth grade. This 
man while on work relief was made supervisor and book inspector at the Chicago 
Public Library. 


A man who was thirty-five years old and who had been a switchman and 
window washer was given four labor assignments while on work-relief and then 
was given a job supervising in the library. This man had reached the tenth 
grade. 


A twenty-four-year-old man who reached the seventh grade and who had 
worked as a truck driver’s helper for three years was given the job of inspecting 
books at the Public Library. 


The last case of an unskilled worker being given work which might be con- 
sidered as needing some bit of skill and education is that of a thirty-eight-year- 
old man for whom there is no record of his education. He worked for one year as 
a shipping clerk in a mail order house, one year as a packer in another mail order 
house and three years as a grocery packer in another. However, he was assigned 
to a clerical position in the State’s Attorney’s Office. 


These numbers are small but the total number of assignments to 


work requiring skill was also small, so that even a few such cases are 


significant.? 
The next factor of importance in determining the value of the 
work-relief to the men concerned is the amount and regularity of the 


8 This omits the 25 assigned to the Red Cross. 
9 A special study of assignments to skilled work is being made. 
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work given. It would seem obvious that in order to preserve or to 
develop good work habits the work must be sufficient in amount and 
regularity to give a somewhat continuous opportunity for the man to 
apply himself to the job at hand. And yet, work-relief assignments 
were found to be of relatively short duration and to be comparatively 
irregular. When it is realized that 27 per cent of the men studied had 
no work-relief during the previous year, that eighteen days of work 
per month was the longest recorded work assignment in any one 


TABLE V 
NUMBER OF MONTHS OF WORK-RELIEF 
IN 1933 

Number of Months of Number 
Work-Relief in 1933 of Men 

IVOBE 62.0 5.b-0s sibs bc oie ee vice eee 109 

rains ae iw: aap organ Diane wub re nce ete wike gl aren 120 

ONE Mena | PEt Perper eee 55 

errant eat e Ni demi ts ccovdcte, apm ene aN 44 

RE i sbaan's ot ttn. h SRT nes ne Rana 33 

Boats sass mare dies estates apa ann hls 22 

DSc alnrerNstadnt addline, one nanmenqatet tartan, 7 

By ciate. cocvteh slate Shi dentinal ss Bema ae 8 

Bidet ip bemimiuen abhor eae 3 

Qe conse staid. caps aceene Tes et eee 2 

BR ice G:Abedine dane SS Swe ole Gisele eer Pea I 

Bee 5:6 We eco: © poe wise ls am we te ee eee ogee 2 
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month, and that the average amount of work given per man was six 
days a month, it seems difficult to believe that such a program could 
be of material value in either helping to maintain skills, or good 
work habits, to say nothing of its possible value in keeping up the 
morale of the men. 

Table V brings out very clearly the relative inadequacy of work- 
relief, especially if it is designed to develop or preserve good work 
habits. 

From Table V it will be noted that there were a total of 109 men 
who obtained no work-relief during 1933, but who, because they had 
it in January, 1934, were included in our sample. Of these 109 men, 
there were 15 men who were new cases in January, 1934; that is, they 
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applied for relief for the first time in January. This would leave a 
remainder of 94 men who received direct relief during one or more 
months in 1933 but who received no work-relief. Although most of 
the men had been on relief all during the year, very few men, 24 in 
all, had work assignments for as much as six months in the year. 

This is not conclusive evidence with regard to the irregularity of 
work assignments because some of these men undoubtedly had their 
first work late in the year. Table VI accordingly is presented to 
show the relation between the actual assignments and the largest 
possible number of assignments if the man had been given work 
every month from the time his first 1933 work was given. 


TABLE VI 


RELATION OF ACTUAL ASSIGNMENTS TO POSSIBLE 
ASSIGNMENTS FROM FIRST ASSIGNMENT IN 1933 
(Data for 298 men assigned in 1933) 


Actual Assignments Men Given 
Expressed as Fraction Assignments 
of Possible Assignments in 1933 
All possible assignments..................... 94 
One-half OR MOLe: 6 sn ae erecta ws 200 
One-third OF MOLES... 6 ee ce ee seen ee 259 
Lessithan one-thitd........: 5... cee seve sacewes 39 


Table VI shows that 94, or less than a third of the 298 men, had 
regular assignments from the time their work-relief began. Of this 
number 61 had their first assignment in December, so that regularity 
for them meant merely that they had had assignments in two succes- 
sive months. The most common relation that the actual assignments 
bore to the possible assignments was 1 to 2, meaning that on the 
average the men worked every other month, although the pattern 
was seldom worked out so regularly, and two months’ work might be 
followed by two months’ idleness, or if the total spread was greater 
by still other combinations of work and idleness. All this means 
that the men studied had not enough or sufficiently regular work to 
enable them to realize the greatest possible effect on work habits or 
morale. 

Finally, the effect of the work-relief given on the men concerned 
depends in part, probably in large measure, on what is demanded of 
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them at their work, the supervision that is given them, the recogni- 
tion for good work, and the possibilities of advancement. It is not 
possible to present very definite information with regard to the su- 
pervision given the men or the work demanded of them. From inter- 
views with a number of supervisors or “foremen” in charge of work- 
relief, as well as from statements made by many of the 102 men 
interviewed, it was evident that often the supervision was lax and 
ineffective. The men spoke of the work being “easy,” said the fore- 
men didn’t “drive you” as did the foreman in industry, and some 
even told of foremen who were so drunk that they didn’t know what 
the men did, or told of men who “loafed” or even more specifically 
spent their time in a shed drinking when they were supposed to be 
at work. Supervisors whose names appeared on the pay-roll as the 
men to whom the workers reported frequently knew only in a vague 
way what work was done by the relief workers assigned to them and 
referred the investigator to men lower down the line for more spe- 
cific information. Some of these men when they were reached knew 
little more than their supervisors and in many cases it was evident 
that they were satisfied if they knew that the men reported in at the 
proper time and stayed on the job the allotted number of hours. 
Such lax supervision probably was not found throughout, but it was 
found frequently. 

Incentives to efficiency other than those supplied by competent 
supervision are hard to supply on relief work. Apparently no effort 
had been made to tackle this problem in Chicago for, as already 
noted, no reports on the individual men were made to the Special 
Work Division; there was no discrimination in the amount of work- 
relief given or the amvunt of wages allowed to those who did their 
work well; there were no promotions available for good capable 
workers. Under such conditions it must be apparent that men who 
had not already formed good work habits could hardly be expected 
to do so, and it is not at all certain that good habits would always 
survive. 

Information about the effects of the work-relief on the physical 
stamina of the men was very meager. In only 18 of the 407 case rec- 
ords were any notations made of the case workers’ judgments regard- 
ing the effect on the men’s physical condition; in 12 of these state- 
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ments were made indicating that the work has been injurious, and in 
the other 6 the reported effects were beneficial. These proportions, 
however, cannot be considered as significant, as it is more probable 
that the ill effects would be known whereas the good effects would 
not be so easily observed or would not be recorded since they called 
for no action by the case worker. 

A study of the placements in the light of what was known of the 
men’s physical condition shows that there were 41 men with physical 
handicaps placed in work that seems dangerous for them. Of these 
41 men there were 8 with cardiac conditions (one was diagnosed as 
angina pectoris and another as endocarditis), and 5 of these men 
were given street and park laboring jobs; 1 other was assigned to a 
job as night watchman, and the remaining 2 were assigned to patrol 
jobs which required the men to be on their feet most of the time. 
One of the 2 men just mentioned was later transferred to a job as 
night watchman at a school where he remained alone all night.'° 
This transfer may have been some improvement in so far as his heart 
condition was concerned, but the recorded fact that this man was also 
known to be mentally depressed and to brood over his condition 
when alone would seem to have more than overbalanced any possible 
physical advantage of the change. 

Other examples of what appeared to be misplacements from a 
physical standpoint were those of 8 men with hernia, 7 of whom were 
assigned to street and park labor while the eighth man was assigned 
to work as a packer at the American Red Cross. In addition to 
hernia, this eighth man also suffered from a fistula and from prostati- 
tis, and the work which he performed was considered to be relatively 
hard work from a physical standpoint. 

There were also 5 men who had peptic ulcers, all of whom were 
given laboring jobs. Another man, sixty-three years of age, who was 
very feeble and partially blind, was given a painting job. There was 
no way of knowing at the time of the placement whether he would be 
allowed to stand on the floor to work or whether he would have to 
use a ladder. Still another case was that of a man who was known 


10 In a case of this nature, the greatest danger lies in the possibility of a heart attack 
while alone. One might wonder what would happen if trouble arose while the man was 
ill. 
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to be an epileptic but was given a job as traffic assistant at a busy 
street intersection watching children. At the time of placement, 
neither the type of epilepsy he had nor the frequency of his seizures 
was known.” 

Thus far, 23 of the 41 cases of adjudged malplacement have been 
accounted for. The remaining 18 cases included men having other 
handicaps such as partial paralysis, rheumatism, arthritis, gonor- 
rhea, hemorrhoids, and arteriosclerosis, and all of these men, without 
exception, were assigned to street and park labor or to patrol and 
watchman jobs. 

Some of the placements mentioned above might be defended on 
the basis of the usual impression that a man on work-relief does not 
work long hours or does not work hard even while employed. On the 
other hand, such broad generalizations would seem to be unwar- 
ranted because it is known that the difficulty of the task is deter- 
mined, in many instances, by the nature of the supervision. There are 
other factors, too, such as the man’s conscientiousness, the nature 
and conditions of work, and so forth, which affect the difficulty of 
the work. For example, it is known that the job of packing and sort- 
ing at the American Red Cross which required much lifting of heavy 
packages is “hard work” and that there are other laboring jobs 
which are equally hard. The fact that there is no way of knowing at 
the time of placement either the place to which a man is to be sent 
or the relative difficulty of the work makes it impossible to be sure 
that a man who is physically unsound or handicapped secures a job 
he is able to do without physical injury to himself. 

The possible ill-effects of the work-relief in certain cases as indi- 
cated by the nature of the placements is further substantiated by 
the interviews with the men themselves. A man who was known to 
have muscular rheumatism complained that he found the patrol 
work very difficult and painful; another rheumatic man found street 
sweeping to be painful; a third man stated that he contracted a se- 
vere cold due to inadequate clothing, and a fourth man with varicose 
veins, who was assigned to street sweeping, found it to be very pain- 
ful work. There was one man with peptic ulcers who was given a la- 


1 In general, no accurate medical data were available on these cases either as to the 
exact types or degree of severity of the various diseases. 
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boring job in the forest preserves, but he found the work too difficult. 
Finally, there was a man who could not do his full work assignment 
because of his legs, which were very badly swollen. 

These cases are striking, but after all it was only for a minority of 
the men that such information was obtained. About the great ma- 
jority, and especially about the men who were in reasonably good 
health when they started, no information about the physical effects 
of the work was available. 

Up to this point the evidence about the effects of work-relief as 
it was administered must be disappointing to those who expect much 
from it. The effect on morale and emotional difficulties has not yet 
been considered. Here the evidence is much more positive in favor 
of work-relief—even work-relief as irregular and as unsuited to the 
men’s abilities as this has been shown to be. 

In 81 case records there were statements by the case workers 
about apparent emotional effects. In 76 of these 81 cases the effects 
appeared to be favorable, whereas in only 5 of the 81 cases were 
there indications of bad results. These statements were usually 
brief, merely noting that the tension in the home seemed to be re- 
lieved, or that the man seemed to be in better spirits, or that having 
the man out of the house improved the marital situation, etc. 

The cases where ill-effects were noted were of two types: there 
were two men who were old alcoholics, and used the money from 
work-relief for drink. Here the difficulty came from the receipt of 
relief in cash, whether it came as direct or as work-relief. The other 
three were young men who hac not previously assumed responsibil- 
ity for the support of the family and who rebelled at having to turn 
over such a large portion of what they regarded as their earnings for 
this purpose. 

Information about the men’s attitudes toward work-relief and 
their response to the work assignment was also obtained from the 102 
men interviewed. As an aid in estimating the value of these reports, 
it may be well to state that the interviewers were all students in the 
School of Social Service Administration who had had at least one 
quarter of supervised field work; that in most instances the men 
seemed to feel perfectly free to talk with the interviewers, and the 
interviewer took time to engage the men in sufficient conversation to 
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gain some insight into the reliability and spontaneity of their state- 
ments. In addition, it was possible, in many cases, to make compari- 
sons between the statements of the men and the case record. And 
finally, the fact that such a large number of men displayed similar 
reactions to the same situations would lend some weight to their 
statements. 

The reports of the men were overwhelmingly in favor of work- 
relief. In fact 95 of the 102 interviewed stated very positively their 
preference for work, even if they could have the same cash as direct 
relief. Almost universally they said they felt less humiliated when 
they did something in return for what they received, more as if they 
were supporting their families. They testified, too, of its value in 
keeping up their spirits. As one man put it “I go so disgusted sitting 
home all day and looking trouble in the face.”” The wife of another 
man who seemed really too ill to work told how much better off he 
was even physically when he was at work. For, she said, when he 
hasn’t a work assignment “he trudges all over town looking for work 
and comes home tired out and so discouraged I can hardly bear it.”’ 
Thus, not perfunctorily, but with a wealth of detail, they gave their 
reasons, much alike when they are analyzed, for preferring work, 
even work-relief, to direct relief. 

It is not to be supposed that these men who reported in favor of 
work-relief had no complaints to make about it. Almost half of the 
95, or more precisely 41, men voiced grievances other than that of 
too little work. The most common complaint was inadequate cloth- 
ing for outside work during the winter months, and the next most 
frequent was lack of carfare. But with all its faults they thought it 
better than direct relief. Even the man who caught cold and almost 
had influenza from working outdoors with inadequate clothing 
wanted more work assignments. Perhaps the eagerness to get more 
work shown by this group of men who talked freely about the discom- 
forts of their work experience is the most eloquent testimony of the 
value they placed on the work assignment. 

The statements of the 7 men who showed nothing but dislike of 
their experience with work-relief are also interesting. Two of the 
men objected most violently to the relief agency’s directing them 
how to spend their money, but also held the work itself in contempt 
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as unnecessary and not well directed. Three found themselves 
“worse off” when they had work assignments than when they were 
on direct relief, and 2, one an electrical maintenance man and the 
other a furniture salesman, found the street labor to which they were 
assigned more humiliating than direct relief. These last two are 
especially interesting because they differed from most of the skilled 
workers interviewed. Many of them wished they could have work in 
their own line but with these two exceptions they preferred anything 
to idleness. 

The reactions of the men then seem to indicate that most of them 
got real value from the work assignments. But two words of caution 
should be added. The men interviewed came largely from the group 
who could profit from work-relief most easily; and work-relief and 
relief in cash were so inextricably bound together in their experience 
that part of the value they ascribed to work might have been realized 
if they had had direct relief in cash. They could not tell and neither 
could an investigator. Their favorable response was to a situation 
which presented work and cash as opposed to idleness and relief in 


kind. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn from this study of a small group of 
recipients of work-relief in January can be easily stated. It is appar- 
ent that in Chicago work-relief has been given to a heterogeneous 
group from which the sick, the aged, the mentally incompetent” 
have not been elirainated, although the majority of the group studied 
consisted of men in the prime of life with normal work records. It is 
evident that seldom did the work-relief come soon enough to prevent 
the supposedly deteriorating effects of unemployment; it is clear 
that the men given work assignments had a variety of emotional and 
personality problems, which might be expected to respond in vary- 
ing degrees to treatment by work-relief. 

The study of the work assignments made it clear that some of the 
putative values of work-relief could not have been realized in Chica- 
go at the time the study was made. Maintenance or development of 
skill was outside the range of possibilities for all but a small minority 


12 See William H. Matthews, “The Job Line that Cost $28,000,000,” in Survey, No* 
vember, 1933, for a positive statement that these groups do not belong in a work-relief 


program. 
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of the men because of the very limited number of jobs requiring skill 
in proportion to the number of men who had skill to maintain. The 
development and even the maintenance of work habits was ren- 
dered difficult by the small amount of work given to each man, the 
irregularity of his assignments, and in many cases the lax supervision 
on the job. Incentives to efficiency were entirely lacking. 

Little was learned of the general physical effects, except that in a 
significant number of instances men with physical disabilities were 
placed in jobs that seemed unsuited to them. 

Against this background of negative results the value of the work 
assignments in lessening emotional tension and despair, and in main- 
taining self-respect, stands in clear relief. In spite of their irregu- 
larity, in spite of difficulties caused by inadequate clothing and car- 
fare, in spite of objections to work that they considered beneath 
them, an overwhelming majority of the men interviewed liked the 
work assignments and wanted more. The evidence on this point, 
however, came largely, almost exclusively, from men who have been 
generally supposed to be most suitable for work-relief, able-bodied 
workers with good work records. 

A number of questions to which not even tentative answers are 
given by the data of this study occur to anyone interested in the 
values of work-relief. Did the work-relief have any tendency to 
make the relief client less anxious to obtain industrial employment, 
as some fear it will? Is it true that “the sick, the aged, the mentally 
incompetent do not belong in a work-relief program’ or only that 
they require special treatment in such a program? Under what con- 
ditions, if any, can work-relief prove of value to the man addicted to 
the use of aicohol, to the irresponsible, or the work-shy? How much 
can the values be increased by improved administration? In fact, 
how much have they already been increased in Chicago, as the pro- 
gram has been developed and enlarged? It is because questions such 
as these remain unanswered that the study of work-relief is continu- 
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THE EXEMPTION OF CHARITABLE CORPORA- 
TIONS FROM LIABILITY IN TORT 


doctrine with reference to the liability in tort of so-called 

charitable or public institutions and agencies which was enun- 
ciated by the English courts and at a later date rejected by them. 
Between the time of its enunciation and its rejection, however, it had 
served as a basis for American opinion; and while doubt as to its es- 
sential soundness has been expressed, it is still the prevailing view of 
American courts. It is a doctrine ostensibly grounded in public pol- 
icy, but may be viewed as distinctly contrary to the well-being of the 
community today, and its rejection by the American courts may 
therefore well be considered if not immediately urged. The question 
is that of the liability in tort of a charitable organization for damage 
resulting from the negligence of its servants. Ordinarily, as is well 
known, under the doctrine of respondeat superior an employer is 
liable for damage resulting from the negligence of his servants. 
Many defenses were, however, developed in connection with this 
alleged liability, such as the fellow-servant doctrine, the assumption 
of risk doctrine, and the contributory negligence idea. With these 
defenses, all of which have been the subject of conflicting judicial 
opinion, may be classed the defense of charitable organization. The 
history of the doctrine may be briefly set out in the following dis- 
cussion. 

The doctrine that a public charity is but a trustee and is bound to 
apply its funds in furtherance of the charity for which it was organ- 
ized and not otherwise is said to have originated in a yearbook of the 
reign of Edward V. One American judge has said that the doctrine 
is as old as the yearbooks of England. Many American judges in 
dealing with the question cite the Statute of Charities,’ where 
twenty-one charitable uses were enumerated; among others, repairs 


|: THE following article attention is called briefly to a legal 


t Great Britain Statutes at Large, 43 Elizabeth, c. 4 (1601), “‘An Act to redress the 
misemployment of lands, goods and stocks of money heretofore given in certain charita- 
ble uses.” 
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of bridges, repairs of ports and havens, repairs of sea banks, repairs 
of highways, and the fitting-out of soldiers. 

Lord Camden in 1767 defined charity as “a gift to a general 
public use, which extends to the poor as well as to the rich.’” 

The classic definition of charity in American law is that of Judge 
Gray: “‘A charity, in the legal sense, may be more fully defined as a 
gift, to be applied consistently with existing laws, for the benefit of 
an indefinite number of persons, either by bringing their minds or 
hearts under the influence of education or religion, by relieving their 
bodies from disease, suffering or constraint, by assisting them to es- 
tablish themselves in life, or by erecting or maintaining public build- 
ings or works, or otherwise lessening the burdens of government.” 

In 1839 an action,‘ which eventually reached the House of Lords, 
was brought under a public road act against the trustees to charge 
them for an injury due to negligence of workmen who were making 
a road. The only question actually decided was that the trustees 
were not liable for an injury caused by the neglect of a person not 
standing in the relation of a servant to the trustees. But Lord 
Cottenham announced in the opinion that unpaid trustees for a 
public purpose could in no case be liable in their corporate or quasi- 
corporate capacity. 

Seven years later the House of Lords followed the same principle.s 
In this case a boy sued for damages because he was excluded from 
the institution which a jeweler in 1623 had endowed by will “for the 
maintenance, relief, bringing-up, and education of so many poor 
fatherless boys, freeman sons” of Edinburgh. It was held, however, 
that the plaintiff had no right to indemnity from the trust funds of 
the institution. Lord Campbell said that to pay the boy from the 
trust funds would be “contrary to all reason, and justice, and com- 
mon sense”; and added that “there is not any authority, not a single 
shred, here to support it [such a view of the law].” 


2 Jones v. Williams, Ambler 651 (1767). 

3 Edmund Jackson v. Wendell Phillips and Others, 14 Allen (96 Massachusetts) 556 
(1867). 

4 Duncan v. Findlater, 6 Clark & Finnelly 894 (1839). 

5 The Feoffees of Heriot’s Hospital v. Ross, 12 Clark & Finnelly 507 (1846). This case 
will be later referred to as ‘‘Heriot’s Hospital case.” 
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In 1861 the Court of Common Pleas of England held® that the 
vestry of a parish was not liable for the negligence of servants in the 
performance of a public duty with which they were intrusted by 
statute. 

The first case in the United States involving the question of the 
tort liability of a charity hospital is said to be The City of Richmond 
v. Long’s Administrators,’ decided in 1867. In that case suit was 
brought against the city of Richmond for negligent treatment of a 
slave in the city hospital. Recovery was denied, however, on the 
ground that the hospital was a governmental agency. Two years 
later a Missouri case® which also involved injuries to a patient in a 
city hospital was decided on the same ground as the Virginia case; 
but a broader rule was given in this later case, which suggests the 
rule cited from Lord Cottenham. ‘When the acts or omissions com- 
plained of”, said Judge Currier in that case, “were done or omitted in 
the exercise of a corporate franchise conferred upon the corporation 
for the public good and not for private corporate advantage, then 
the corporation is not liable for the consequences of such acts or 
omissions on the part of its officers and servants.” 

In 1876 the Massachusetts court based a decision? on that in Holli- 
day v. St. Leonard (1861). A charity patient alleged that his frac- 
tured leg was improperly set by a house pupil of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. The hospital, in the opinion of the Court, “has 
offered to him freely those ministrations which as the dispenser of a 
public charity it has been able to provide for his comfort, and he had 
accepted them... . If, however, any contract can be inferred from 
the relation of the parties, it can be only on the part of the corpora- 
tion that it shall use due and reasonable care in the selection of its 
agents.”’ And recovery was therefore denied. 

Twelve years later the Heriot’s Hospital case was the principal 
authority relied upon in a Pennsylvania case’? where damages were 


6 Holliday v. The Vestry of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 11 Common Bench 
Reports N.S. 192 (1861). 

717 Grattan’s Reports (Virginia) 375 (1867). 

8 Murtaugh v. City of St. Louis, 44 Missouri Reports 479 (1869). 

9 McDonald v. Massachusetts General Hospital, 120 Massachusetts Reports 432 
(1876). 

10 Fire Insurance Patrol v. Julia F. Boyd, 120 Pennsylvania State Reports 624 (1888). 
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asked when a fireman of a volunteer patrol killed a man in throwing 
a bundle from the window of a burning house. “I think,” said Mr. 
Justice Paxson, in deciding that case, “that it may be safely assumed 
that private trustees, having the control of money contributed for 
a specific charity could not, in case of a tort committed by one of 
their members, apply the funds in their hands to the payment of a 
judgment recovered therefor.” 

This opinion was relied on in 1894 in a decision of the Federal 
Court." In that case an employee of the Union Pacific asked dam- 
ages for alleged negligent treatment while confined in a hospital 
which was maintained in part by contributions from the employees 
and in part by the company. Judge Sanborn, in giving his opinion, 
said: 

If one, out of charity, with no purpose of making profit, sends a physician to 
a sick neighbor or an injured servant, or furnishes him with hospital accommo- 
dations and medical attendance, he is not liable for the carelessness of physicians 
or of the attendants. .... [The plaintiff] neither contributed nor paid any more 
than he would have contributed if he had never been treated at all... .. If it 
be urged that this gift may have been prompted by an ulterior and selfish motive 
—that the company may have thought that the operation of its medical depart- 
ment would protect it from excessive claims for injuries resulting to its servants 
—the answer is that the true test of a public charity is not the motive of the 
donor, but the purpose to which the money given is to be applied. 


One year later the Connecticut Court” followed Union Pacific v. 
Artist (1894) and Holliday v. St. Leonard (1861) but rejected Heriot’s 
Hospital case (1846) as sound precedent. Damages were asked by a 
charity patient of the Waterbury Hospital ‘on the ground that his 
fractured kneecap was improperly set. After reviewing American 
and English decisions the court said: 


We think the drift of all the cases clearly indicates a general conviction that 
an eleemosynary corporation should not be held liable for an injury due only to 
the neglect of a servant, and not caused by its corporate negligence in the failure 
to perforrn a duty imposed on it by law; and we are satisfied that this general 
conviction rests on sound legal principles. 


In 1905 the Supreme Court of Illinois decided that an endowed 
university was not liable in tort. The plaintiff,3 a student, sought 


Union Pacific Railway Co. v. Artist, 60 Federal Reporter 365 (1894). 
™ Hearns v. the Waterbury Hospital, 66 Connecticut Reports 98 (1895). 
"3 Parks v. Northwestern University, 218 Ulinois Reports 381 (1905). 
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to recover for the loss of an eye in a laboratory, the injury being at- 
tributed to the negligence of a professor. ‘The fact that the appellee 
requires its students to pay tuition,” the judge said, in the opinion, 
“does not change its character as a charitable institution.” 

Two years later the Kansas City Court of Appeals cited the Ili- 
nois case with approval and grounded its decision™4 on the Heriot’s 
Hospital case (1846). In this case, which is the foundation of the 
Missouri law on the subject, a paying patient in the University 
Hospital was burned by a water bottle and brought action. It was 
held, however, that when one accepts the service of a charity hospi- 
tal, he does so upon the implied assurance that he will assert no 
claim which would, in effect, totally or partially destroy the charity. 
After reviewing many cases, the Court said: “The plaintiff himself 
was a ‘pay patient’ but that circumstance amounts to no more than 
a contribution by such persons to the support of the institution. 
The authorities are that such circumstance does not alter the char- 
acter of the institution.” 

In 1908 this doctrine of non-liability in tort actions for charitable 
institutions was again announced in Missouri.** In this case an em- 
ployee of the hospital asked damages for injuries received from an 
ironing machine. The court said: 


Two rules of law, both founded on motives of public policy, come into conflict 
here: the rule of respondeat superior ....and the rule exempting charitable 
funds from executions for damages on account of the misconduct of trustees and 
servants. As both rules rest on the sime foundation of public policy, the ques- 
tion is whether, on the facts in hanc, the public interest will best be subserved 
by applying the doctrine of respondeat superior to the charity, or the doctrine of 
immunity; and we decided this cause for respondent because it will be more 
useful on the whole not to allow charitable funds to be diverted to pay damages 
in such a case; and, moreover, the weight of authority is in favor of this view as 
expressed not only in cases where the parties seeking damages were patients in 
the institution, but where they were not. 


This view was applied twelve years later,** and recovery was 
denied a pay patient. And in 1930 a girl who operated the elevator 
in the Y.W.C.A. building in Kansas City was injured when her 


™ Adams v. University Hospital, 122 Missouri Court of Appeals Reports 675 (1907). 
18 Whittaker v. St. Luke’s Hospital, 137 Missouri Court of Appeals Reports 116 (1908). 
16 Nicholas v. Evangelical Deaconess Home, 281 Missouri Reports 182 (1920). 
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dress caught in an unguarded safety lock and sued the Association.?’ 
A part of the building was used for the activities of the Association, 
but most of the space was rented for offices, the income going to the 
support of the Association; but, the court said, 

the fact that it derived some revenue from rental of parts of its building does not 
destroy its status as a charity..... There can be no logical reason why the 
same rule of exemption applied to a charitable hospital association should not 
apply to a charitable association such as the Y.W.C.A. There is no doubt that 
it is a strong influence for good in the community. While not an agency of the 
state, in the strict sense, its work and its influence aid government. Whatever 
tends to elevate the moral, educational and physical standards of its citizens is 
a benefit not only to those immediately affected but to the community and the 
state:..... The fact that the elevator also served tenants in the building and 
that the passenger who had just been taken up happened to be an employee of 
a tenant rather than a recipient of the benefits of the Association would not, we 
think, upon the facts shown, justify the application of a rule different from that 
which would apply had the use of the elevator been confined to portions of the 
building occupied and used by the Association only in the direct carrying on of 
its charitable activities. 

It will be observed that the American doctrine of non-liability in 
tort for charitable institutions is based on two early English cases, 
Heriot’s Hospital case (1846) and Holliday v. St. Leonard (1861) and 
that both of these decisions sprang from the doctrine announced in 
Duncan v. Findlater (1839). 

But in 1866 the House of Lords took a different view."® This ac- 
tion was against a board which was charged with the duty of main- 
taining docks, for which it was authorized to collect tolls. A vessel 
belonging to the plaintiff, through the failure of the board to keep the 
docks fit for navigation, was damaged in entering the docks and sued, 
and recovery was granted. Mr. Justice Blackburn, delivering the 
unanimous opinion of the court, asserted that such corporations, 
though acting without reward, were in their very nature substitu- 
tions, on a large scale, for individual enterprise, and, in the absence 
of anything in the statutes which created them showing a contrary 
intent, it must be held that their liability was intended to be, to the 
extent of their corporate funds, the same as that of individual own- 


7 Eads v. Young Women’s Christian Association, 325 Missouri Reports 577 (1930). 
18 Mersey Docks v. Gibbs and Mersey Docks v. Pierce, 11 House of Lords Cases 686 
(1866). 
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ers of similar works. Mr. Justice Blackburn criticized the broad 
doctrine announced by Lord Cottenham in the earlier case. Lord 
Westbury (Lord Chancellor) said that he supposed Lord Cottenham 
regarded the funds of a statuable board as being in the nature of 
trust property, and therefore protected from seizure and sale on 
execution for the torts of the trustees. “It is much more reasonable,” 
he said, “in such a case that the trust or corporate property should be 
amenable to the individual injured because there is then no failure 
of justice, seeing that the beneficiary will always have his right of 
complaint, and his title to relief against the individual corporators 
who have wrongfully used the name of the corporation.” 

And in 1871 the Court of Queen’s Bench’? rejected the opinion of 
the Court of Common Pleas in Holliday v. St. Leonard;?® and Mr. 
Justice Blackburn said that Holliday v. St. Leonard as an authority 
for the principle that there is an exception to the rule of respondeat 
superior where the servant is employed by a corporation for public 
or charitable purpose was overruled by the decision of the House 
of Lords in the Mersey Docks case (1866). 

And fifteen years later the same view was taken.” The defendant 
in the later case was a guild which had been in existence more than 
five hundred years for charitable purposes, among which was the 
maintenance of lighthouses. It was sued for negligently removing a 
beacon. Justice Day said: 

The law is plain that whosoever undertakes the performance of, or is bound 
to perform, duties—whether they are duties imposed by reason of the possession 
of property, or by the assumption of an office, or however they may arise—is 
liable for injuries caused by his negligent discharge of those duties. It matters 
not whether he makes money or a profit by means of discharging the duties, or 
whether it be a corporation or an individual who has undertaken to discharge 
them. It is also immaterial whether a person is guilty of negligence by himself 
or by his servants. If he elects to perform the duties by his servants, if in the 
nature of things, he is obliged to perform the duties by employing servants, he is 
responsible for their acts in the same way he is responsible for his own. 


19 Foreman and Wife v. The Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Canterbury, L.R. 6 
Queen’s Bench Cases 214 (1871). 

20 1x Common Bench Reports N. S. 192 (1861). 

21 Gilbert and Another v. The Corporation of Trinity House, L.R. 17 Queen’s Bench Di- 
vision 795 (1886). 
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In 1890 it was again held* that the Heriot’s Hospital case had 
been overruled by the Mersey Docks case, although Justice Tuck 
dissented. 

The doctrine thus repudiated by British courts had, however, 
found its way into the jurisprudence of the United States.?3 

The reasoning of Mersey Docks v. Gibbs, and the subsequent line 
of decisions that were based on it, was followed in 1879, to be sure, 
by a Rhode Island court in a case*4 that involved negligent treat- 
ment of a pay patient by a surgical interne in the institution against 
which action was brought. In his opinion in that case Chief Justice 
Durfee said: 


In all the English cases decided since the decision of Mersey Docks v. Gibbs, 
which we have seen, the cases of Duncan v. Findlater and Holliday v. St. Leonard, 
as authority for the broader doctrines declared in them, are uniformly regarded 
as overruled. In view of these later decisions the question here is . . . . whether, 
in fact, because it holds its property for the charity it is relieved from all re- 
sponsibility for the tort or negligence of its officers, trustees, agents, or servants. 
We have come to the conclusion, after much consideration, that it is not. We 
understand the doctrine of the cases which we have just been considering to be 
this: that where there is duty, there is, prima facie at least, liability for its 
neglect; and when a corporation or guasi corporation is created for certain pur- 
poses which cannot be executed without the exercise of care and skill, it becomes 
the duty of the corporation or guasi corporation to exercise such care and skill; 
and that the fact it acts gratuitously, and has no property of its own in which 
it is beneficially interested, will not exempt it from liability for any neglect of 
the duty, if it has funds, or the capacity of acquiring funds, for the purpose of its 
creation, which can be applied to the satisfaction of any judgment recovered 
against it. We also understand that the doctrine is that the corporate funds can 
be applied, rotwithstanding the trusts for which they are held, because the 
liability is incurred in carrying out the trusts and is incident to them. We do 
not understand, however, that the corporate property is all equally applicable. 
For instance in the case of Mersey Docks v. Gibbs, it was not decided that the 
docks themselves could be resorted to, but only the unapplied funds which the 
board then had or might afterwards acquire. So in the case at bar; it may be that 


22 Donaldson v. The Commissioners of the General Public Hospital in Saint John, 30 
New Brunswick 279 (1890). 

23 Through McDonald v. Massachusetts General Hospital, which followed Holliday v. 
St. Leonard, and through Fire Insurance Patrol v. Julia F. Boyd, which followed the 
Heriot’s Hospital case, cited above, although these two cases had been overruled by the 
Mersey Docks case fifteen years and twenty years earlier. 


24 Glavin v. Rhode Island Hospital, 12 Rhode Island Reports 411 (1879). 
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some of the corporate property, the building and grounds for example, is subject 
to so strict a dedication that it cannot be diverted to the payment of damages. 
But, however that may be, we understand that the defendant corporation is in 
the receipt of funds which are applicable generally to the uses of the hospital, and 
following the decision in Mersey Docks v. Gibbs, we think a judgment in tort for 
damages against the corporation can be paid out of them. Indeed, we cannot see 
why these funds are not as applicable to the payment of damages for tort as to 
the payment of counsel for defending an action for such damages. Both pay- 
ments are to be regarded as incident to the administration of the trust. 


In a concurring opinion it was said: 


If an individual, holding himself out as possessing particular skill in a par- 
ticular branch of business, is so liable, even if his services are offered gratuitous- 
ly, can there be any other rule for a corporation? There is no principle of law 
and no analogy to justify any distinction. The fact that the corporation is a 
charitable one can give it no greater exemption from liability than a charitably 
disposed individual could claim. It is in no sense a public corporation. It has 
no governmental powers, no civil authority whatever. It may be as an effective 
organization of charity, and as concentrating the efforts of individuals, a great 
public benefit. So railroads, banks, may be of public use, but still are private 
corporations. But it is said that it is a quasi public corporation, because its 
object is public charity. So may be a college; and so may be a church corpora- 
tion which opens its doors and seats freely to all people. Still they are in law 


private corporations and treated as such... . . It is enough that confidence is 
tendered and accepted. That is a sufficient consideration; and the fact that the 
service is rendered gratuitously is immaterial... .. If a person undertakes to 


do an act or discharge a duty by which the conduct of others may properly be 
governed, he is bound to do it in such a manner that those who act upon the 
faith of it shall not suffer from his negligence; and this even if there was in the 
beginning no consideration for the promise. 


But after this decision in the Glavin case the legislature of Rhode 
Island in 1909 exempted from tort liability all hospitals whose 
funds are exclusively devoted to charitable purposes.”5 

In the next year a Massachusetts court held * that one who fell 
over a wall on church premises was entitled to recovery. Judge Colt 
said: 

The application of the rule on which the defendant’s liability depends is not 
affected by the consideration that this is a religious society, and that plaintiff 


23 Rhode Island Acts and Resolves, 1909, chap. 213, sec. 38. 
26 Davis v. Central Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain, 129 Massachusetts Re- 
ports 367 (1880). 
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came solely for her own benefit or gratification. It makes no difference that no 
pecuniary profit or other benefit was received or expected by the society. The 
fact that the plaintiff comes by invitation is enough to impose on the defendant 
the duty which lies at the foundation of this liability; and that too although the 
defendant in giving the invitation was actuated only by motives of friendship 
and Christian charity..... And this defendant, as an incorporated religious 
society and as owner and occupier of the premises in question, is subject to all 
the duties and liabilities which are incident to the ownership and possession of 
real estate. 


And in 1896 the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts re- 
fused?’ to grant exemption from tort liability to a Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The plaintiff in that case was injured when 
a floor fell during the ceremony of laying the corner stone and 
brought action. The court said: 


The report shows that, while much of the work of the defendant corporation 
is of a charitable nature, its purposes are also social and include the giving of 
lectures and of theatrical and other entertainments for the benefit of its mem- 
bers, the provision of a gymnasium and of athletic sports for promoting their 
health, and the sale of food at a coffee or lunch counter. In these respects the 
defendant is not a public charitable corporation, but one established for the 
peculiar benefit of its members. For this reason the case is not governed by 
McDonald v. Massachusetts General Hospital, 120 Massachusetts 432. The de- 
fendant has no right to exemption from liability from such negligence . . . . but 
like a religious society is liable therefor. 


And a charity hospital was held by a New York court liable in 
damages to a person who was run over by its ambulance. Judge 
Gaynor said in that case: 


The opinions and decisions are not only conflicting, but those which reach the 
same result do not agree upon any rule of exemption from liability and many 
of them rest on stated reasons or grounds which may well be challenged as fal- 
lacious. .... In many of the cases much is made of the fact that such institu- 
tions derive no profit or benefit, on the question of whether such rule applies; 
or, indeed, whether they can be held liable for any torts. But that exemption 
from liability does not arise from that fact is manifest from the undoubted 
liability of other similar institutions which derive no profit or benefit... .. 

In many if not most of the cases a ground for the non-liability for the torts 
of agents or servants of charitable institutions is that to pay damages for such 
torts would be a diversion of their funds from the trust purposes for which they 


27 Chapin v. Holyoke Young Men’s Christian Association, 165 Massachusetts Reports 
280 (1896). 
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are donated by the charitable and thus a contravention of the trust, and that as 
such institutions have no other funds it would be futile to allow judgments to 
be taken against them in such cases. But the opinions of the judges in these 
same cases almost invariably except cases where the agent or servant was in- 
competent and there was negligence in his selection; failing to take note that it 
would be as much a diversion of the trust funds to pay damages for the tort of 
negligence in his selection as for any other tort. If the rule exists it must nec- 
essarily apply to all torts and in all cases. The only support for the argument 
that it does exist is found in the remarks of judges in certain rather old English 
cases which were repudiated in later cases, and never had a direct application to 
actions of torts against charitable corporations such as are now common. It is 
true that an action does not lie against a trustee under a will, or the like, as such, 
for his torts or those of his servants in the affairs of administration of the trust. 
He has to be sued individually, but the reason is purely technical and the courts 
allow the judgment against him individually to be paid out of the trust funds, 
if he was free from willful misconduct. No rule therefore that trust funds may 
not be used to pay damages for torts in the administration of the trust exists 
even in the case of the ordinary express trusts, let alone in general trusts of 
charitable corporations. ... . The position of such a corporation in respect of 
its torts would seem to be the same as that of an individual carrying on similar 
charitable work with donated funds or with his own funds. I do not understand 
that if my servant, sent out by me on an errand of mercy or charity, negligentiy 
runs over one in the street, I am not liable for his act..... 

The law may imply an intention on the part of the donors of the charitable 
funds that such funds shall be used for the charitable purpose only, and then im- 
ply an acquiescence in this intention by all persons who accept the benefits of 
the charity and in that way spell out a waiver by such persons of any responsi- 
bility of the institution for the negligence or torts of its servants. If the courts 
want to exempt such institutions, this may be a tenable, though some may think 
a rather ingenious or far fetched, ground on which to doit. But no such acquies- 
cence or waiver can be attributed to an outsider.” 


Judge Gaynor rejected all theories to support non-liability in tort 
for charities save implied contract, and that is offered by him skepti- 
cally. But ten years later logic was marshaled by Chief Justice 
Neil of Tennessee to destroy the implied contract theory. In deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, he said: 

We can only add that, with profound respect for the learned courts that have 


advanced the theory of implied agreement or waiver as the true ground of the 
exemption, we are unable to regard that theory as furnishing a satisfactory basis. 


38 Kellogg v. Church Charity Foundation of Long sland, 112 New York Supplement 
566 (1908). 
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There are cases from time to time occurring and not altogether infrequent, to 
which it is, as it seems to us, impossible to apply it—patients conveyed to hos- 
pitals in a demented condition, persons temporarily unconscious from injuries 
and who require immediate surgical and other attention, those who are so de- 
bilitated by disease as to have no power of understanding the terms of a contract, 
children too young to understand the meaning of a contract, or to make or be 
bound by one in any form, or even to understand the nature of the work to be 
done for them. How can such persons be held to waive a right of action, which 
the law gives them? Manifestly the only sound theory is that of an exemption 
based on public policy. How this shall be applied to particular cases or classes 
of cases is a matter in the wise discretion of the courts of each jurisdiction ac- 
cording to their conception of sound policy. .... In balancing conflicting solu- 
tions, that one is perceived to tip the scale which the court believes will best pro- 
mote the public welfare in its probable operation as a general rule or principle.” 

And the various theories of non-liability were reviewed by Judge 
Parker of the Fourth Circuit, United States Court of Appeals, who 
said: “Underlying all of them is the matter of public policy, and it 
is upon this that the rule may be said to rest finally... ... Resting 
upon public policy, the rule rests upon sufficiently firm founda- 
tion.’’3° 

The public policy doctrine might well be classed as a maxim of 
equity. Common law rules must fall into abeyance when they con- 
flict with public policy. Public policy is that which promotes the 
welfare of mankind. We need not search far for the philosophic 
basis of the public policy doctrine. It is to be found in the theory of 
“the greatest good for the greatest number” which was Jeremy 
Bentham’s touchstone of ethics. Iadividual rights must be sacri- 
ficed to the greatest good of the greatest number. 

Logic, William James informs us in words more philosophic, is a 
device for finding reasons for that which we want to believe. Ameri- 
can judges with few exceptions felt that giving would be discouraged 
if charitable institutions were liable in tort. In support of this pious 
belief they cited early English cases which had been repudiated by 
later cases. They relied upon the fiction of non-liability in express 
trusts. They invented an implied contract, where contract was im- 
possible as in the case of an unconscious man picked up in an emer- 


29 Gamble v. Vanderbilt University, 138 Tennessee Reports 616, decided in 1918. 
3° Fitlinger v. Trustees of Randolph-Macon College, 31 Federal Reporter (2d) 869 
(1920). 
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gency call. But underlying all these reasons, which were in the na- 
ture of window dressing, was the profound conviction that gifts to 
charity must be encouraged at the expense of those that charitable 
institutions injured. Their decisions, whatever the reasons assigned 
for them, were based on the doctrine of public policy. 

Let us then examine the question in the light of public policy, or, 
to be more definite, from the standpoint of public welfare. Let us 
attempt to ascertain whether the exemption of charitable organiza- 
tions in tort is in the interest of public welfare, whether indeed it is 
in the interest of the charities themselves. A key to the answer of 
this question is to be found in the following remarks of Chief Justice 
Neil in the Gamble case,** where an elevator fell in an office building 
which Vanderbilt University owned: 

Nor indeed can we believe that the welfare of the charity would be advanced 
or promoted by such extension, since there can be no doubt that if it be de- 
termined that such acts of negligence as are averred in the declaration concerning 
the management and operation of the elevator in the office building are without 
redress in law, there would be few patrons of so dangerous an establishment. In 
our opinion as to such remote enterprise the corporation should be held liable 
as any other corporation... .. This was in effect the holding in Winnemore v. 
Philadelphia, 18 Pa. Sup. Ct. 625 (1902) .... where the court said: “Were 
the trustees of the Girard Estate permitted to manage the real estate as now 
improved, without liability on the part of the fund for the negligent acts of the 
servants necessary to the usefulness of the property, it would impose an un- 
warranted risk upon the public and upon the tenants. Such a condition would 
certainly result in an injury to the trust itself, since the tenant and frequenter 
would scarcely be attracted to a building with such extraordinary protection 
against liability for negligent employees thrown around its ownership.” 


Let us suppose that a private and a charity hospital stood side 
by side, both equally efficient, but that on the same day a patient 
in each was killed on account of the carelessness of a nurse. For the 
life taken one hospital must pay, the other claims its benefit of 
charity and escapes liability. Should this become known, patients in 
that community who could pay for treatment would go to the pri- 
vate hospital rather than to the charity hospital. They might be 
willing to give money to charity but not their lives. The revenues of 
the charity would fall off as its profitable patronage decreased. It 


3t Gamble v. Vanderbilt University, 138 Tennessee Reports 616 (1918). 
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would operate at a loss, and eventually have to close. The charity 
would be destroyed, not protected, by its non-liability in tort. 

American decisions make no distinction between charity and phil- 
anthropy, which ascertains the need before making the gift. Philan- 
thropic institutions of today are vast business enterprises notwith- 
standing the ends to be achieved are benevolent. In many cases they 
are operated as efficiently as private business. But even in private 
business where negligence is reduced to a minimum by selection and 
supervision, the hazard of tort is guarded against like the hazard of 
fire. It is taken into account as a part of the overhead, and, by mean 
of liability insurance, the cost of negligence is reduced to a small 
tegular item of expense. No one would assert that fire insurance is 
not a valid item of overhead for a charity corporation. The hazard of 
negligence is entitled to figure in the expense budget to even a greater 
degree. If property is destroyed by fire it can be replaced, but if the 
lives of the patrons of charities are destroyed through negligence 
without compensation, the good-will of the institution is undermined, 
and its purposes are defeated. The argument that the trust fund 
would be destroyed if liable for tort is obsolete in an age when liabil- 
ity insurance can reduce the hazard of negligence to a small item of 
expense. What kind of an institution is this that in the name of 
charity is not expected to avail itself of the protection against negli- 
gence on behalf of its patrons as a corporation organized for profit 
does? The doctrine of non-liability makes charity a creature with 
two faces, one beaming with kindness, the other terrible in its indif- 
ference to human suffering. 

In medieval times one who took religious orders could injure oth- 
ers and escape the judgment of lay courts by pleading his “benefit of 
clergy.” The ecclesiastical court then meted out appropriate pun- 
ishment. In modern times a trust fund takes charitable orders and, 
upon injuring others, claims its benefit of charity and thus escapes 
liability. If there were courts of charity, justice might be done to 
the person injured. But no such courts exist. Hence the modern 
doctrine of benefit of charity sets the clock of jurisprudence back 
of the benefit of clergy doctrine. It makes of the charitable trust a 
noble who does not need to answer for its wrongs in tort in any court 
of the land. 
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It was given as a reason for this exemption that the donor had in- 
tended that his gift be only for the purposes of benevolence; and to 
compensate those that the agents of the trust damaged would 
thwart the purposes of benevolence. How can it be imagined that a 
man who bequeathed money to heal the sick would wish that the per- 
son injured by the institution he created should not be compensated? 
Would he not consider it more important that amends he made for 
the life destroyed than to heal the wounds of those to whom he was 
under no obligation? If he sets in operation a wrong, the just man 
would desire to compensate for loss before more gifts were made. 

But if it is the intention of the donor that some lives may be 
sacrificed in order that a great number may have more bountiful 
life, the courts should disregard such an intention. 

The question may well be raised as to whether the time has not 
come for the courts to re-examine the doctrine of public policy. 
What may have been a sound doctrine in an age of village life to 
counteract that “good old rule, that simple plan, that he shall take 
who has the power, and he shall keep who can,” has become an in- 
strument of injustice, in an age when government is recognized as 
almoner no less than as policeman. Since government must perform 
those acts of charity which private philanthropy cannot carry on, 
does it not have the right to exact efficiency and fair dealing from 
those who voluntarily provide for the unfortunate? The exemption 
in tort offers encouragement to one group, that in the name of char- 
ity raises money, to handle their funds in a careless manner, to place 
the safety of the placeholders of charity ahead of those it serves. 
Philanthropies organized on an efficient basis should be the first to 
demand that this unnatural protection be removed. As a rule of 
law it is as much out of place in a modern system of jurisprudence as 
a suit of armor would be on a modern battlefield. 


MATTHEW PAXTON 


Kansas City, MIssouri 





WITHHOLDING INFORMATION FROM LAW 
ENFORCEMENT BODIES 


SOME SOCIAL WORK AND LEGAL NOTES 


workers is the request by law enforcement bodies for case 

records and other data concerning clients of the social work 
agency. These requests are usually made in an effort to obtain evi- 
dence to be used against the client, or for clues to be used in an effort 
to apprehend the offender. One presumes that if social workers gen- 
erally had their way about this matter they would refuse to disclose 
any information which would tend to hinder the client-social worker 
relationship. On the other hand, it is found that some workers express 
the opinion that their loyalties are much broader and go beyond that 
relationship, and the duty is one to society rather than to the indi- 
vidual client. The problem suggests some interesting questions with 
meaningful legalistic and social work implications. Is it profession- 
ally ethical to disclose this information? By failing to disclose this 
information is the social worker holding himself open to either civil 
or criminal prosecution? If the information is disclosed will it affect 
his relationship with the particular client and others who are likely to 
find out? Is there a consistent policy among social workers regarding 
the availability of information to law enforcement bodies? What le- 
gal protection is given such information? And, finally, where does 
the loyalty of the social worker lie in these matters? 

That there is a consistent policy among social agencies on the 
question of withholding information from law enforcement bodies is 
a matter which most observers would be inclined to doubt. What is 
certain is that social agencies desire to assist their clients regardless 
of the clients’ activities and backgrounds. Occasionally one finds an 
exception; for example, one agency reports that in most cases it did 
not and would not give information regarding its clients, but ‘“‘when- 
ever we want to get rid of a pest or an undesirable client we do not 
hesitate to report him if he is wanted.” Yet, that agency claims that 
its records are always available when subpoenaed by court. 


. DISTURBING situation that frequently confronts social 
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The public agencies generally seem to regard this matter with less 
care than do private agencies. It appears that most public agencies 
do not hesitate to disclose information if inquiry is made by any en- 
forcement body. This might be explained by the fact that public 
agencies are themselves a part of the governmental machinery. One 
cannot escape the notion that this entire matter is subject to a vari- 
ety of interpretations and these interpretations frequently vary with 
the personal feelings of the particular worker. It may be also stated 
that the circumstances of the ethical situation and other factors in- 
volved in the case play a strong influencing rdle. 

A recent inquiry’ conducted among the members of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Association of Social Workers on the ques- 
tion of a social agency reporting infractions of law on the part of cli- 
ents indicates that 
nearly one-half believe that social workers should report such violations with the 
client’s consent. A slightly smaller number would make no report. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the group [118] would not report violations with the client’s 
consent and more than one-half would not do so without the client’s knowledge. 
Fewer believe that the social workers should report law infractions when the cli- 
ent has confidentially informed the social worker, than when he has admitted the 
violation or when information has come from another source.? 


That standpoint is significant in view of the fact that most of us gen- 
erally are impressed with the necessity of the strict confidentiality of 
the information we obtain from clients. There still remains, how- 
ever, a variance of opinion and a cloud of indefiniteness regarding the 
question of reporting violations and on the matter of making a social 
agency’s records available. 

The Ethics Committee of the Chicago Chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers, in discussing the relation of the social 
agency and the government in giving out privileged communica- 
tions, places significance on several considerations: 

First: That the approach of the social agency to all questions of govern- 
mental authority should be one primarily of loyalty to the government and re- 


spect for law and its enforcement. 
Second: That there should be no action on the part of the social agency that 


t Lula Jean Elliott, Social Work Ethics (Studies in the Practice of Social Work, No. 
3; New York: American Association of Social Workers, June, 1931). 


2 Ibid., pp. 36, 37. 
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would involve the negation of that principle in the character building of the cli- 

ent. 

Third: That the procedure followed by the social agency in this question 
should be decided in each case on the basis of the conditions involved and that a 
thorough investigation has been made. 

Fourth: That careful consideration of the following should be given by the 
social agency in each case before a decision to refer the case to governmental 
agency is reached: 

(a) The motivating reasons for the violation of the law on the part of the client. 

(6) The mental processes by which the client has reached his decision to perform 
the act. 

(c) His attitude toward the readjustment of the violation. 

(d) The ability of the client to wisely decide on the question at hand, according 
to his mental equipment, his educational opportunities and environmental 
understanding. 

(e) The facilities at hand for adequate adjustment of the difficulty outside of 

legal procedure if the case was not turned over to the governmental agency. 

(f) The attitude of the government agency toward socialized handling of their 
work and their equipment to do it. 

Fifth: That when it is deemed advisable to give confidential information to 
the government agency, the social history secured by the social agency that 
could be of help in an intelligent disposition of the case should be supplied when 
referred to in order that the whole picture may be presented instead of a frag- 
ment.3 


Wesee, then, that social workers and social agencies are pointing out, 
obviously enough, that social work as far as this question is con- 
cerned, is somewhat of a new type of community institution, which 
for the sake of developing its principles and practices, is not only at- 
tempting to change ard modify existing governmental institutions, 
but feels that it has a unique responsibility of its own which in some 
instances is given precedence over the organized machinery for law 
enforcement. One social worker put it rather bluntly when she said, 
“T cannot be a good social worker and a good citizen at the same 
time, if being a good citizen means that I have to report my clients to 
law-enforcing bodies.” 

Severe compunction, mingled feelings, and general insecurity seem 
to characterize the standpoint of social workers. For example, the 
esteemed Richard C. Cabot explains his point of view: 


3 Lula Jean Elliott, op. cit., p. 47. 
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.... Inthe first place, most people approve of deceiving criminals and those 
under reasonable suspicion of crime. This is the field of criminal detective work 
and many societies doing work for the prevention of cruelty to children consider 
themselves and their agents as quite definitely arms of the law and so carry out 
the ordinary subterfuges and deceptions of a detective on the ground that they 
are helping to bring the criminal to justice. Under these conditions, one might 
truly say that the criminal or suspected criminal is not our client, is not another 
social agency nor a member of the general public. He is an individual at war 
with society and we are accustomed to the practice of treating such people by 
warlike methods in return. War, of course, involves strategy and the use of spies. 
The criminal, we say, is the enemy of society. Therefore, we treat him as an 
enemy and carry out methods without which war cannot be carried on. In this 
practice, I take it, most social workers acquiesce, though I think there is much to 
be said for the view that even criminals do not deserve such treatment from society. 

. . 4 [Italics ours.] 


Somewhat more mildly, but not yet quite succinctly, Mary Rich- 
mond discloses what she thinks the point of view of the social worker 
should be: 


So true is it that for social reasons the case worker must look beyond the good 
of a single individual, that he has often to make clear to himself why his services, 
in a difficult situation where a number of people are involved in his client’s de- 
moralization, should not be given to one of them rather than his client... . . It 
is true that the best interests of the individual and those of the community ap- 
pear to conflict more than in reality they do, but it takes hard thinking and re- 
peated trials to make the way of reconciliation clear..... By instinct and 
training, however, the social case worker who deserves to be called trained at all 
regards himself as pledged to defend the public welfare and to bear his full share 
of the brunt of difficulty in all such adjustments. .... The social case worker 
must discover and protect his real client—the one, that is, whose social need is 
most urgent. He must never lose sight of public welfare in his endeavors for the 
welfare of the individual, but even public welfare is capable of too private inter- 
pretation and his plans should have community sanction, though not necessarily 
in the form of law. Last, he must guard jealously the credit of a new profession, 
with ethical standards ill-advised, as yet, by holding to a high standard of per- 
sonal relationship between case worker and client.s 


The law at the present time regarding these matters appears to be 
unflinchingly consistent. It holds that case histories and records are 
not such as to be considered legally privileged. That is to say, social 

4 Richard C. Cabot, “Veracity in Social Work,” Survey LII (April 15, 1924), 67-68. 

5 Mary Richmond, The Long View (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930), 
pp. 386-94. 
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workers may be compelled to tell or give written data regarding the 
client or be subject to penalty for contempt of court. The considera- 
tion of the legal phases of this problem lends itself to the following 
analysis: 

1. Defining the legal problem. 

2. What is the present state of the law? 

3. A rationale for a different legal attitude. 

4. Some suggestions for a change in the law. 


1. Defining the problem.—We are concerned here with the ques- 
tion of whether information which is given in confidence by the client 
to the social worker be treated as a communication of such confiden- 
tial nature as to be legally protected from divulgence. At the outset 
it should be determined what is unimportant information, or such in- 
formation as is not given in confidence by the client, and that which 
is of significance. If the information is kept as a matter of record, 
that appears to be a sufficient test of the confidential nature of the 
client’s statements. What is equally as important is that the infor- 
mation must be given to the social worker or social agency. When 
one studies the problem of protection of the privileged communica- 
tion it is doubtful whether it is wise to differentiate between the pub- 
lic, quasi-public, and private agencies. If the social worker is con- 
nected with a social agency which keeps records of its clients and is 
engaged in social work, there should be little concern with the ques- 
tion of whether the agency is supported by public or private funds or 
both. 

From the standpoints of the law and social work, it would seem 
that we should be somewhat less concerned with the duty of the so- 
cial worker to report voluntarily the commission of a crime which is 
alleged to have been committed by the client by the information giv- 
en to the worker, than the protection of the case record and other sig- 
nificant data, the confidentiality of which should remain as inviolate 
as possible. In the absence of actual concealment or connivance there 
is no legal duty imposed on the worker or the agency to disclose the 
fact that the client may have committed an offense in the past for 
which he is either wanted by the authorities or for which he may 
possibly be prosecuted. 

Redefining our question it is: Should the law protect the informa- 
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tion given to a bona fide social work agency by a client, and which 

data are kept as a matter of record, so that the information should not 

be divulged by the agency even under subpoena? 

2. What is the present state of the law?—As was pointed out, there is 
hardly any room for doubt that under the present state of our laws, 
information under the circumstances here defined is not privileged 
and if subpoenaed the party to whom the information was given can 
be compelled to divulge it or else be subject to punishment for con- 
tempt of court. The protection of almost all other privileged com- 
munications has grown up under statute. However, the information 
that arose out of the attorney and client relationship was privileged 
under the common law—even before the reign of Queen Elizabeth.° 

The California statutes express the generally accepted classifica- 
tion of privileged communications. It is considered good policy to 
encourage confidence under the following relationships: 

1. Husband cannot be examined for or against his wife without her consent; nor 
the wife for or against her husband without his consent... .. 

2. An Attorney cannot, without the consent of his client, be examined as to any 
communications made by the client to him, or his advice given thereon in the 
course of professional employment; nor can the attorney’s secretary, stenog- 
rapher or clerk be examined, without the consent of his employer concerning 
any fact, the knowledge of which has been acquired in such capacity. 

3. Clergymen or priests cannot, without the consent of the person making the 
confession, be examined as to any confession to him in his professional char- 
acter, in the course of discipline enjoined by the church to which he belongs. 

4. A licensed physician or surgeon cannot without the consent of his patient be 
examined in a civil action as to any information acquired in attending the pa- 
tient which was necessary to enable him to prescribe or act for the patient... .. 

5. A public officer cannot be examined as to communications made to him in 
official confidence, when the public interest would suffer by the disclosure.’ 


Not only is it well established that these privileges are statutory, 
but it is equally well settled that they cannot be extended by judicial 
interpretation.® 

6 John Henry Wigmore, Treatise on the Anglo-American System of Evidence in Prac- 
tice of Common Law (2d edition; Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1923), Vol. V, p. 11. 

7 The Code of Civil Procedure of the State of California, 1931. 


8 Carleton v. Bonham 60 California Appellate Reports, 726, 214 Pacific Reporter, 
503 (1923), communications between parent and child are not mentioned in statute, 
therefore not protected; People v. McIntire, 213 California 50; 1 Pacific (2d) 443 
(1931); privilege of communication between husband and wife not extended to persons 
who live in illicit relationship. 
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In this connection it might be mentioned that one way of protect- 
ing records of social work agencies suggests itself on the question of 
admissibility of evidence. It is contended that these records are in 
most cases hearsay. 

Rarely, if ever, can a case record be admissible in evidence. Much that it con- 
tains would be inadmissible even if testified to by the author of the record, for 
much of it is hearsay. It may be possible in many cases successfully to resist the 
inspection of the record upon the ground that its materiality as evidence has not 
been shown. Every state has some bill of rights which protects people from un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. In the State of New York, in a case in which 
a witness refused to produce certain documents, it was held that “‘to constitute 
due process of law it must be shown that the papers sought to be examined are 
material to the matter lawfully under consideration.”’9 


3. A rationale for a different legal attitude—The law being as it is 
and assuming that a change in the legal attitude is socially desirable, 
what legal rationale can be presented to justify the extension of the 
privilege to communications between the social worker and the cli- 
ent? Fundamentally, wherever the truth can be reached, impedi- 
ment should be removed. It would seem, therefore, that extensions 
which preclude getting at the whole truth should not be encouraged. 
A Pennsylvania court expresses itself: 

The law is zealous of extending the circle of persons excused or interdicted 
from giving testimony. Parents are required to testify against children, children 
against parents, brother against brother, friends against friends. Communica- 
tions by letter made in the deepest obligations of friendship, affections or honor, 
still must be produced, if deemed necessary to the ascertainment of truth or the 
administration of justice by the public tribunals. To this great end of social or- 
ganization, all secondary causes are required to give way.” 


From a legal point of view, four fundamental conditions are predi- 
cated as a necessity to the establishment of the privilege against the 
disclosure of communications between persons standing in a given 
relation. 

1. Communications must originate in the confidence that they will not be dis- 
closed; 

2. This element of confidentiality must be essential to the full and satisfactory 
maintenance of the relation between the parties; 


9 Lawson Purdy, “‘Case Records as Court Evidence,” News Letter, Family Welfare 
Association, New York City, May, 1926. 


10 Henisler v. Freedman, 2 Parson’s Equity Cases (Pennsylvania) 274 at 278 (1851). 
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3. The relation must be one which in the opinion of the community ought to 
be sedulously fostered; 

4. The injury that would inure to the relation by the disclosure of the com- 
munications must be greater than the benefit thereby gained and for the correct 
disposal of litigation." 

The law insists that before a privilege should be recognized these four 
conditions must be present. 

Dean Wigmore’s analysis not only furnishes the basis for the de- 
termination of the extension of the privilege to the communication 
between social worker and client, from a legal standpoint, but it may 
well be the guide of social work in arriving at its interpretation of the 
problem. There is agreement on the contention that unless the in- 
formation is given in confidence, it is entitled to no consideration as 
far as legal protection is concerned. This element of confidence un- 
derlies all statutory privileges now provided for. It is because con- 
fidence underlies the client-worker relationship that social workers 
are able to maintain (at least for one reason) a satisfactory contact 
with their clients. It is equally elementary that unless the informa- 
tion, even if given in confidence, is essential to the full and free main- 
tenance of the relationship, it should receive no legal protection. 
There is not a great deal of dispute on the question of whether or not 
the relationship between the social agency and the one in need of its 
services is one which in the opinion of the community ought to be 
“‘sedulously fostered.” Obviously, the most significant social work 
implication is brought out in the fourth of the above conditions. 
Some social workers feel that information regarding their clients 
should not be disclosed under any circumstances. Others feel that it 
should be disclosed only under certain circumstances, and still others 
are of the opinion that if “loyalty to the government and respect for 
its enforcement” is at stake, the client-worker relationship should be 
forsaken in deference to our obligations to the government as loyal 
and law-abiding citizens. These processes of evaluation will have to 
be brought before the legislators of the states in the not too distant 
future. They will have to be prevailed upon to appreciate that an 
advanced view of social work compels a freedom in the confidence 
that must be permitted to exist in the relationship between social 
worker and the one who seeks his assistance. 


™ John Henry Wigmore, op. cit., pp. 1, 2. 
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4. Some suggestions for a statutory change.—Changes in statutory 
law must be preceded by concerted effort to effect that desired 
change. A concomitant of this effort must be a practical plan em- 
bodying the proposed change. The first consideration that presents 
itself is the matter of definition. Social worker and social.work agency 
are as yet legally undefined terms. Who is a social worker? What 
is a social agency? Is the chairman of a church brotherhood who 
visits the sick member of the church a social worker and would the 
communications between them be privileged under the suggested 
modified statutes? Registration of social workers would probably be 
the first step in the solution of this problem. It is significant to note 
that in each relationship where communications are now protected 
by law, there is involved a person who can be legally accounted for, 
namely, husband and wife (legal record); attorney (registration) ; at- 
torney’s secretary, etc. (traceable through the attorney); physician 
(registered); clergyman (registered or traceable through the church 
to which he is professionally attached); public officer (matter of 
record). 

Only such communications should be privileged which are made 
a matter of record by the agency by whom the social worker is em- 
ployed and which are given in confidence by the client, and then that 
information should be privileged only when public interest would suf- 
fer by its disclosure. 

A desirable feature of the statute should leave the matter of priv- 
ilege to judicial discretion. Procedure such as this will serve to pre- 
vent making the privilege too sweeping and would eliminate the pos- 
sible objections to the contention that no legal impediment should be 
placed in the way of reaching the truth in all cases. The judge in that 
case may informally, and if necessary off the record, be told the rea- 
sons why the social worker believes that the disclosure of the infor- 
mation would inure to the damage of the relationship with the client. 
The court may then pass upon the claimed privilege. The path to- 
ward this type of discretion by the trial judge has already been 
blazed by our juvenile and domestic relations courts. 

Older professions, such as the law and medicine, see their responsi- 
bilities particularly in terms of the individual client. Many social 
workers insist on adherence to these principles in the interpretation 
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of social work. Whether the principles of these professions should be 
guideposts of social work, which is not only concerned with individu- 
al maladjustment but with community problems in general, is a mat- 
ter which will become refined and finally defined as social work be- 
comes more mature and is able to establish more clearly and inter- 
pret its professional status to the community. This paper has un- 
doubtedly raised a good many more questions than it has answered, 
but if it serves to stimulate more thinking along these lines so that a 
more definite point of view can be evolved, it will have served one of 
its main purposes. In the last analysis, it is as one social worker ex- 
plains, “Social work requires the formulation of a political, economic 
and social creed, a vastly more difficult undertaking than the defin- 
ing of a worker-client relationship where moral issues may be prom- 
ised upon standards of mankind, of integrity, honesty and equity in 
contractual relationships. Such larger platforms cannot be estab- 
lished until the practice of social work agencies and the principles of 
professional social workers, clearly foreshadow definite commitments 
upon controversial social and economic questions.”” 


REUBEN B. RESNIK 


HARRY GRAHAM BALTER 
Altorney-at-Law 
JEWISH COMMITTEE FOR PERSONAL SERVICE 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


2H. L. Lurie in the Social Service Review, VI (1932), 314. 








SOCIAL STATISTICS AND RESEARCH IN THE 
PUBLIC WELFARE FIELD 


trol of the various public welfare activities in the United 

States are becoming alive to their responsibilities to obtain 
the social work factsof the community. There alsois a growing recog- 
nition that adequate social statistics and a comprehensive research 
program are basic to an understanding of the social problems of the 
state and for planning for constructive social action. 

These conclusions are drawn from a survey of the statistical and 
social research work carried on by state departments of welfare, of 
mental hygiene and of corrections, made by the author on behalf of 
the Committee on Reports and Statistics of the American Public 
Welfare Association. The survey included (a) an analysis of regularly 
published annual, biennial, or other special statistical reports of wel- 
fare departments and related state agencies and (6) a nation-wide 
inquiry as to the statistical and other social research projects under 
way in May, 1934, by the state welfare departments and related 
agencies." 

It is the plan in this report of the survey to group the information 
obtained under the following subjects: “General Public Welfare,” 
“Child Welfare” (dependent and neglected children, mothers’ aid, 
crippled children) and “Family Relief”; ““Mental Hygiene” (mental 
disease, mental deficiency, behavior problems); “Delinquency” 
(penal and correctional institutions, probation and parole). 


"Te state agencies concerned with the supervision or con- 


GENERAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
California.—The Department of Social Welfare has compiled 
statistics on poor relief (outdoor and almshouses); the blind (out- 
door relief); county general hospitals for the indigent sick ; dependent 
children (in institutions, in boarding-homes, and adopted) ; mothers’ 
aid; institutions for adult offenders and juvenile delinquents; and 


t For copies of the regular periodic reports or copies of the special studies mentioned, 
application should be made directly to the reporting organizations named in the report. 
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juvenile and adult probation. These are published biennially in the 
report of the Department. 

Connecticut.—The Department of Public Welfare includes in its 
biennial report statistics on poor relief (outdoor and almshouses); 
private homes for the aged; soldiers’ and sailors’ home; state school 
for the deaf; general hospitals; state and county tuberculosis sana- 
toria; dependent children (in institutions, in boarding, free, and 
wage homes, with relatives, and adopted); hospitals for mental dis- 
ease; institutions for the feebleminded and epileptic; prisons, re- 
formatories, and county jails. 

The Department of State Agencies publishes statistics on unem- 
ployment relief; and on widows’ aid, in its biennial report. 

Florida.—The State Board of Public Welfare publishes, in its bi- 
ennial report, statistics on poor relief (outdoor by counties); tran- 
sients; dependent children (in institutions and foster homes); 
mothers’ aid and parole. 

As a part of the developing Florida social welfare program, the 
State Board has secured data on Family Relief and Child Welfare 
Problems in Counties, including: (1) Families on Emergency Relief, 
January 1, 1934; (2) Poor Relief in Counties; (3) Mothers’ Pension 
Cases; (4) Dependent and Neglected Children in Care of Institutions 
and Agencies; (5) Children in Other Institutions; (6) The Illegitimacy 
Problem and its Relation to Dependency and the Need for Work 
with Unmarried Mothers; and (7) Juvenile Delinquency (extent and 
methods of dealing with the problem, and individual histories of boys 
and girls now in the industrial schools or discharged during the last 
six months). 

These general studies are a part of the proposed plan for the or- 
ganization of county public welfare boards which would incegrate 
family relief, care and protection of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren, prevention and constructive treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
and provision of care and training for all physically and mentally 
handicapped children. Copies of reports of these surveys in multi- 
graphed or printed form can be obtained from the Florida Depart- 
ment. 

Georgia.—The State Department of Public Welfare makes avail- 
able, in a triennial report, statistical information on the work of 
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county welfare organizations and of private welfare agencies; poor 
relief (outdoor and almshouses); public and private homes for the 
aged; dependent, neglected, delinquent, and handicapped children 
(in institutions, in industrial schools, in foster homes, under care of 
child-placing agencies, in home for crippled children); juvenile 
courts; county jails and adult probation. 

Illinois.—Statistics regularly compiled by the Department of 
Public Welfare cover institutions for the blind; deaf; the soldiers’ 
home; state eye and ear infirmary; research and educational hospital 
(adults and children); tuberculosis sanatoria; dependent children in 
institutions; institutions for adult offenders and for juvenile delin- 
quents and parole. 

Indiana.—The statistical compilations of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare cover poor relief (outdoor and county poor asylums); in- 
stitutions for the deaf; the blind; soldiers’ homes; state general 
hospital; state and county tuberculosis sanatoria; dependent and ne- 
glected children (in licensed children’s homes, in boarding-homes, 
and boarded with mothers); adult offenders in state prisons and re- 
formatories; in county jails; and juvenile delinquents in institutions. 

The Department has completed a statistical study of dependent 
and neglected children in Indiana for the United States Bureau of 
the Census, covering the movement of population and a distribution 
of the number under care December 31, 1933. 

Iowa.—The State Board of Control makes available, in its biennial 
report, financial and population statistics for soldiers’ homes; state 
tuberculosis sanatoria; dependent children (in state institutions); 
hospitals for the insane; the feebleminded and the epileptic; the in- 
ebriate; institutions for adult offenders and for juvenile delinquents. 

Kansas.—The Board of Administration compiles statistics on 
miscellaneous charitable activities; mothers’ pensions; institutions 
for adult offenders and for juvenile delinquents; district courts and 
probate courts. 

Kentucky.—The Department of Public Welfare reports statisti- 
cally on the state hospitals for the insane; the feebleminded insti- 
tute; institutions for adult offenders and juvenile delinquents. 

Massachusetts—The Department of Public Welfare has made 
available in its Annual Report, for a number of years, statistics on 
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poor relief (outdoor and city and town infirmaries) ; private charita- 
ble organizations; dependent children (in foster homes, in hospitals, 
and adoptions) and mothers’ aid. 

Recently a study was made of the organization of local boards of 
public welfare throughout Massachusetts, with intensive studies in 
several of the cities which needed particular attention. It is planned 
to publish the findings of this study. 

Michigan.—The State Welfare Department compiles statistics on 
maternity hospitals; child-caring and placing agencies; mothers’ aid 
and work of probation officers. 

Since November 1, 1933, the Michigan State Welfare Depart- 
ment has had under way the following state-wide social research 
studies: 

1. Homes for the aged (building, equipment, personnel, daily 
care, financial standing, and medical services). 

2. Maternity hospitals (involving visits by nurses trained in ob- 
stetrical care to 315 hospitals and homes securing reports on build- 
ing, equipment, personnel, medical and nursing care, and practices in 
child-placing). 

3. Mothers’ pensions covering (a) methods of administration and 
supervision of mothers’ pension families by County Judge of Pro- 
bate; (b) case study records of home visits of mothers’ pension fami- 
lies; and (c) study of special problems within the counties where case 
study records and supervision appeared adequate. 

4. Mental hospitals under the direction of the State Hospital 
Commission resulting in a new set of standards submitted to the 
State Welfare Commission 

Reports of these studies may be obtained from the Department. 
A state-wide study, which will cover child-caring and placing agen- 
cies, is now being worked out, and a complete reorganization of ma- 
ternity hospital records and reports is planned. 

Minnesota.—The Department of Public Institutions compiles 
statistics covering institutions for the blind and for the deaf; the 
tuberculous in state and county sanatoria; dependent children in 
state school; crippled children in state hospital; hospitals for the in- 
sane; institutions for the feebleminded and epileptic; adult offenders 
and juvenile delinquents in state institutions. 
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The Children’s Bureau makes available statistics on children in 
institutions, boarding-homes, supervision of feebleminded children 
in institutions, and adoptions. 

The Minnesota State Conference of Social Work, in conjunction 
with the Department, is making a study of services for children cov- 
ering public and private agencies, the child unsuitable for adoption, 
mother’s allowance, unmet rural needs, and laws and courts. 

Nebraska.—The Board of Control compiles statistics on state 
schools for the blind and for the deaf; soldiers’ and sailors’ home; 
the tuberculous in sanatoria; crippled children in the state ortho- 
pedic hospital; hospitals for the insane; institution for the feeble- 
minded; adult offenders in state prisons and reformatories; and ju- 
venile delinquents in state training schools. 

The Bureau of Child Welfare makes annual surveys of poor relief 
(mothers’ pensions, blind pensions, soldiers’ relief, medical care and 
hospitalization; burials, groceries, food and fuel, rent and poor 
farms); and of the care of dependent, delinquent, and defective 
children (type of children, number received, discharged and under 
supervision during the year). During the past year several surveys 
were undertaken in addition to the regular annual reports: (1) 
mothers’ pensions (census of mothers and children receiving aid); 
(2) adoptions (histories of adopted children and county court proce- 
dure); (3) prevalence of undernourishment among children; and (4) 
recreation in communities for children. 

New Hampshire——The State Board of Public Welfare compiles 
statistics on poor relief (outdoor and almshouses); the deaf and the 
blind in state schools; the tuberculous in state sanatorium; depend- 
ent, neglected, and delinquent children (in institutions, in boarding, 
free or wage homes, with relatives, and adopted); mothers’ aid; 
crippled children in state hospital; adult offenders in prisons, re- 
formatories, and county jails; and juvenile delinquents in state 
schools. 

New Jersey.—In the general plan of current reporting of welfare 
statistics by the Department of Institutions and Agencies are in- 
cluded: (a) monthly reports on the movement of population of the 
following types of institutions: state soldiers’ homes; tuberculosis 
sanatoria (state, county, and private); hospitals for mental diseases 
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(state, county, and private); institutions for the feebleminded (state 
and private) ; state institution for the epileptic; institutions for adult 
offenders (state prison and reformatories); and state homes for ju- 
venile delinquents; (b) monthly compilation v statistics covering 
extent of service and costs of general hospitals; (c) monthly medical 
reports covering communicable diseases, dental work, infirmary and 
operations, and maternity service; (d) monthly reports of tubercu- 
losis clinics compiled in co-operation with the New Jersey Tubercu- 
losis League; (e) monthly reports of movement of population of de- 
pendent families and children under care of the State Board of 
Children’s Guardians, compiled in conjunction with the Board; (f) 
monthly reports on the work of community mental hygiene clinics 
conducted by the state mental hospitals; and the work of the psychi- 
atrists and psychologists in the state penal and correctional institu- 
tions. 

The statistical material gathered in connection with the current 
reporting system has been utilized in regular monthly reports and 
annual summaries, in special studies, and has been summarized in 
the ten-year report of the Department of Institutions and Agencies 
covering the period 1923-33. * 

Among the social research projects undertaken during the last 
year are included: (1) Almshouse and Welfare House Survey; Old 
Age Relief Study (a cross section of recipients of old age relief); Poor 
Relief Study (a historical perspective of the development of poor re- 
lief administration in New Jersey); Blind Relief Study (an analysis 
of the individual characteristics of the visually handicapped; (2) 
Directory of Social Welfare Agencies (public and private social and 
health work resources in the various communities of New Jersey); 
(3) General Hospital Survey, covering the extent and cost of hospital 
service in New Jersey, with special reference to hospital care of the 
indigent; and a Study of Highway Accident Cases in General Hospi- 
tals, to determine effectiveness of the New Jersey Lien Law in pro- 
tecting the economic interests of the hospitals; (4) Study of Child 
Dependency and Neglect, involving a detailed census of children 
under care of child-caring institutions and agencies; (5) Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic Study, analyzing the extent to which the clinic recom- 
mendations have been carried out in individual cases. 
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The criminological research projects include: (1) County Jail and 
Workhouse Survey, involving a detailed census of prisoners and 
trends in commitments for the period 1928-33; (2) Study of Previ- 
ous Delinquency Records of First Commitments to the State’s Penal 
and Correctional Institutions; (3) Factors in Community Adjust- 
ment of Parolees from State Penal and Correctional Institutions; (4) 
Five-Year Trend in Commitments to State Penal and Correctional 
Institutions; (5) The Feebleminded in State Penal and Correctional 
Institutions. Publication by the Department of all these studies is 
planned. 

New York.—The State Department of Social Welfare compiles 
comprehensive statistics on poor relief (outdoor and almshouse); 
schools for the blind and the deaf; public homes for chronics; hospi- 
tals for contagious diseases; general hospitals; orthopedic and other 
special hospitals; tuberculosis sanatoria (state and county); de- 
pendent children (in state institutions, other public institutions, 
private institutions, boarding-homes, and in homes with own 
mothers); mothers’ aid; and juvenile delinquents in state training 
schools. 

Monthly statistical reporting systems are in operation by the De- 
partment covering public homes (formerly almshouses); private 
homes for the aged; public relief to the blind; old age relief; relief 
administered by private family welfare societies; home and work re- 
lief (jointly with the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration) ; 
and child-caring institutions and agencies. 

The following research and statistical studies were reported under 
way in May, 1934: 

1. History of Public Welfare in New York State and History of 
Bowery. 

2. An Inquiry into the Policies Governing Allocations of Public 
Funds on Lump Sum Basis to Private Charitable Organizations. 

3. Volume, Cost, and Distribution of Child Dependence in New 
York State in 1932 as compared with 1931; Trends in Volume of 
Service Rendered by Institutional Homes for Children, Child-Plac- 
ing Agencies, and Boards of Child Welfare for the period 1912-33; 
and Preparation of a Child Welfare Appraisal Form. 

4. A Study of Hospital Trends in New York State, 1911-30; and 
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a Sample Study of the Medical Needs of Recipients of Old Age Al- 
lowances in New York City. 

Statistical manuals or guides are now in process of preparation by 
the Department for the following fields: child-caring institutions 
and agencies; hospitals and dispensaries; public and private homes 
for the aged; and work of the public welfare commissioners. 

North Carolina.—The State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare includes in its statistical program statistics on county homes for 
the aged; the tuberculous in state sanatorium; the physically defec- 
tive in the state orthopedic hospital; mental defectives in state insti- 
tutions; sterilization of mental defectives in state institutions; adult 
offenders and juvenile delinquents in state institutions. 

The Division of Child Welfare makes available statistics on the 
types and number of new cases (families and children) handled; 
public aid to children in their own homes, in orphanages and in insti- 
tutions, and mothers’ aid. 

Within the past year the following reports or studies have been 
published by the State Board: (1) Supplement to Special Bulletin 
No. 12, Laws Relating to Public Welfare Work in North Carolina; (2) 
A Rosenwald Study of Negro Child Welfare in North Carolina (pub- 
lished under auspices of the North Carolina State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare and the School of Public Welfare, the University 
of North Carolina) containing chapters on “the Development of Ne- 
gro Welfare Work,” “Institutions Caring for Negro children,” “Negro 
Children and the Law,” and ‘‘Negro Children in Home and School’”’; 
(3) a Brief History of Care of the Under-Privileged Child in North 
Carolina, covering dependent, physically and mentally handicapped, 
and delinquent children. 

Ohio.—The Department of Public Welfare makes available sta- 
tistics for the school for the blind; soldiers’ and sailors’ home; tuber- 
culosis sanatoria; hospital for the insane; institutions for the feeble- 
minded and the epileptic; adult offenders in state prisons and re- 
formatories; juvenile delinquents in state schools; probation and 
parole. 

Pennsylvania.—The Department of Welfare compiles statistics on 
poor relief (outdoor and almshouses) ; general hospitals (state-aided) ; 
dependent and delinquent children (in institutions, in own homes, 
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foster homes, work or wage homes); mothers’ aid; physically defec- 
tive children in state orthopedic hospital; state institutions for men- 
tally diseased and for the mentally defective; adult offenders in state 
penitentiaries and reformatories; juvenile delinquents in state 
schools. 

During the year the Department has conducted the following 
special studies: (1) Institutions—comparative study of food con- 
sumption, food costs, farm crops, and housekeeping in state institu- 
tions; (2) Poor Relief—study of Poor Board accounting and control 
of receipts and expenditures; poor-relief laws; admissions to alms- 
houses; inventory of relief and family welfare in selected counties; 
farm product cost accounting and farm management; (3) Blind— 
study of individual case records. (4) Child Care—census of depend- 
ent children under care January 1, 1934; study to demonstrate 
methods dealing with older child delinquents in Allegheny County. 
(5) Mental Health—study of waiting list of mental defectives and 
discharged cases. (6) Delinquency—research and service for classifi- 
cation of prisoners in state penal institutions; study of prevention of 
delinquency in Philadelphia and various urban and rural sections of 
the state; ten-year study of commitments to and discharges from 
two selected institutions; and tabulation of women in county jails 
and of conditions in jails. 

Rhode Island.—The State Public Welfare Commission compiles 
statistics on mothers’ aid. 

Vermont.—The State Department of Public Welfare makes avail- 
able statistical information on the tuberculous (state and county 
sanatoria); the insane (state hospital); the feeble minded in the 
state school; adult offenders and juvenile delinquents in state insti- 
tutions; probation and parole. 

Virginia.—The Department of Public Welfare makes statistical 
compilations on schools for the blind and the deaf; homes for the 
aged; family welfare agencies; the tuberculous (state and county 
sanatoria); the dependent children (in child-placing agencies and 
institutions, in summer camps, in convalescent homes and preven- 
toria); maternity homes; the insane (state hospitals for the white 
and for the Negro); the feebleminded (Negro in state institution); 
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the white feebleminded and epileptic in state school; institutions for 
adult offenders; schools for juvenile delinquents; and probation for 
juveniles and adults. 

The Department has completed the following special research 
studies: (1) Summary of Public Welfare and Social Work in Vir- 
ginia, containing statistical and other information regarding public 
and private welfare agencies and institutions in the state; (2) A 
Study of Welfare Activities in a Group of Virginia Communities, in- 
cluding detailed surveys of public and private welfare activities in 
four cities and five counties in Virginia and a partial survey of a 
sixth county; (3) Report on Receiving System and Hospitalization 
Needs of Virginia State Hospitals for Mental Patients, which out- 
lines the present receiving system and its defects, discusses growing 
demand for care of mental patients in the state hospitals and colony, 
insufficient meeting of this demand, and causes and results. Em- 
phasizes need of strong curative and preventive services, cites con- 
ditions and methods in other states and countries; (4) Study of 
Juveniles under Eighteen in Virginia Jails. 

The Richmond School of Social Work of William and Mary Col- 
lege, in co-operation with the State Department of Public Welfare, 
is now making a study of jail recidivism within the year 1932-33 in 
thirty rural Virginia communities. 

Wisconsin.—The State Board of Control compiles statistics on 
the poor (in city and county homes); the deaf (in state school); the 
blind (in state school); state and county tuberculosis sanatoria; de- 
pendent children (in institutions, boarding and foster homes, adop- 
tions); crippled children in state hospital; the insane (state and 
county hospitals); the feebleminded and epileptic in state institu- 
tions; adult offenders and juvenile delinquents in state institutions, 
and adult and juvenile probation. 

Wyoming.—The State Board of Charities and Reform makes 
available statistics on soldiers’ and sailors’ homes; general hospitals; 
tuberculosis sanatoria; dependent children (in state schools, private 
homes); the insane (state hospital); the feebleminded (state school); 
adult offenders and juvenile delinquents in state prisons, reforma- 
tories, and schools. 
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CHILD WELFARE 

Alabama.—A state-wide census of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren under care of social welfare agencies outside of institutions and 
cared for in private institutions was conducted by the Child Welfare 
Department. 

Colorado.—Studies under way by the Colorado Child Welfare Bu- 
reau (Department of Public Instruction) include a statewide survey 
of crippled children and an investigation into the number of schools 
closed because of absence of children for labor in the beet fields. 

Delaware.—The State Board of Charities has compiled statistics 
of dependent children (in institutions, in foster homes, and in own 
homes); sterilization of mental defectives in state hospitals and pa- 
tients in almshouses. 

The Board proposes to make a complete survey through the co- 
operation of the State Board of Education as to the number of de- 
pendent children now residing in the state illegally and contrary to 
the state laws relating thereto; and a special study is being made of 
child welfare work in general, with a view to working out more mod- 
ern systems of dealing with child-caring problems. 

Kansas.—The Crippled Children’s Commission reports statistics 
on the types of care and treatment of crippled children. 

Maryland.—The Board of State Aid and Charities is making a 
survey of all institutions for dependent and delinquent children in 
the state. The purpose of this survey is to afford a basis for new li- 
censing procedure and also to form a basis for the setting of mini- 
mum standards of institutional care. 

A statistical analysis is being made of the entire emergency relief 
case load under care in the counties of the state as of March 31. The 
purpose of this analysis is to find out what proportion of the case 
load is clearly a matter of unemployment and what proportion of it 
is due to other problems such as widowhood, permanent incapacity, 
old age, etc. On the basis of this study it is expected to estimate for 
the first time what social services are necessary in the rural districts 
in ordinary times. 

Missouri.—A study of the conditions under which the child wards 
of the state were living in free foster homes (mainly in rural Mis- 
souri) and of the social adjustment of these wards in the community, 
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was made by the Missouri State Children’s Bureau and State Home 
for Children. 

Detailed information was obtained for each child regarding schocl 
progress, health and nutrition, sleeping arrangements, home duties, 
spending money, church attendance, and recreation. Information 
was also obtained regarding the ages of foster parents, date of mar- 
riage, education, occupation, income, property, church attendance, 
appearance of the home as well as the farm, including also an ac- 
count of any effects of the depression. 

Oregon.—Studies dealing with various phases of child welfare 
work have been completed by the Oregon Child Welfare Commis- 
sion. 

South Caroiina.—Annual report of the Children’s Bureau presents 
figures on the service rendered to children in need of special care. 

Texas.—A child welfare survey is being made by the State Board 
of Control, in co-operation with the American Legion, the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation in the Depart- 
ment of Education, and the Texas Relief Commission. Data con- 
cerning the needy families of World War veterans, crippled, depend- 
ent, neglected, and delinquent children are to be secured. 

West Virginia.—The Department of Public Welfare is conducting 
a state-wide survey to determine the number of crippled children in 
the state; and a survey to determine the number of physically and 
mentally normal children, and the number of the children who are 
physically normal, but have mental defects, in the county infirmaries 
in the state. 

MENTAL HYGIENE 

California.—Research projects now in process under the direction 
of the State Bureau of Juvenile Research include the following: 

1. A Study of the After-Histories of Paroled, Sterilized Patients 
of California State Institutions (state mental hospitals and schools 
for the feebleminded). The object is to find out the significance of 
sterilization from the standpoint of the individual concerned and also 
to investigate the broader social considerations. 

2. A Study of the Mental and Social Traits of Four Hundred 
Boys in a State Correctional School (Whittier) and the Relationship 
of These Traits to Later Behavior on Placement; and a Study of the 
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Nature and Attitude of Boys who Run Away from a State Correc- 
tional School. 

3. A Critical Analysis of Clinical Materials, Methods, and After- 
Histories of Child Guidance Clinic Cases. The following incidental 
studies will become a part of the final report: (a2) A summary of a 
state mental hygiene program; (0) age, school status, and I.Q. in re- 
lation to subsequent history; (c) relationship between behavior 
problems and physical symptoms; (d) a follow-up of 500 child guid- 
ance clinic cases examined at least one year prior to study, with es- 
pecial attention to changes resulting from clinic treatment; (e) treat- 
ment devices recommended in relation to outcome of treatment; (/) 
personality changes in relation to subject matter difficulties, with 
especial reference to reading disability. 

4. A Mental Hygiene Program in a Boarding-School for Indian 
Children. 

5. Attempts to Develop a Personality Rating Schedule for Par- 
ents; a Curriculum in Industrial Arts and in Sense Training for a 
School for the Feebleminded; and Logical and Orderly Scheme for 
the Classification of Problems in Children. 

Massachusetts —The Department of Mental Diseases secures 
comprehensive statistical information regarding the patients in state 
hospitals for mental diseases, state schools for mental defectives and 
epileptics, and private institutions for insane, inebriate, feeble- 
minded, etc. 

Statistical and other research studies are reported by the Depart- 
ment of Mertal Disease as follows: 

1. Clinical research in mental diseases covering 12,761 patients 
discharged from two state hospitals during the twelve-year period 
1916-28, inclusive. Two major studies have been completed: (a) 
The psychoses and their relation to certain other specific factors; and 
(b) physical defects and their relation to certain other specific factors. 
In the first analysis each specific psychosis is traced through for 
various allied factors which have shown an influence in the life his- 
tory of the patient. The same procedure is used in analyzing physi- 
cal defects and the various associated factors. 

2. Study of duration of hospital life of mental patients is based 
upon approximately one hundred thousand cases and makes avail- 
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able the status of all patients in Massachusetts mental hospitals on 
January 1, 1917; data on admissions, discharges, and deaths be- 
tween that date and 1932; and the final data on all cases remaining in 
residence on December 31, 1932. It is planned to work out the ex- 
pectation of hospital life of first admissions and readmissions in the 
various psychotic classifications. 

3. Clinical Study of Mental Deficiency Covering 3,237 Children at 
the Wrentham State School for the Mentally Deficient. Detailed in- 
formation was recorded concerning the significant items of personal 
and family history, and the mental, physical, and personal charac- 
teristics of each individual child. 

4. Study of Multiple Admissions of Mentally Defective Cases on 
the basis of 10,177 admissions to the State Schools over the period 
October 1, 1916—-December 30, 1930, inclusive The aims of the 
study are to furnish information regarding the tendency for patients 
in certain mental status groups to increase or decrease the I.Q. 
status and the ages at which the greater intelligence variations 
occur. 

5. Analysis of Changes in Intelligence Quotients of Mental De- 
fectives over a Period of Years, studying other factors in addition to 
intelligence which may influence the child’s adjustment in the com- 
munity and lengthen or shorten the time he is able to remain out of 
the State School. 

New York.—Among the state agencies compiling the most com- 
prehensive statistics concerning the various phases of mental hygiene 
must be included the Department of Mental Hygiene. The statistics 
furnished over a period of years cover intensively the movement and 
characteristics of the population in hospitals for mental disease and 
in institutions for the mentally deficient and epileptic. 

Special research studies completed by the Department during the 
year include: 

1. An Outline for the Psychiatric Classification of Problem Chil- 
dren; and Occupational Therapy in New York Civil State Hospitals. 

2. Hereditary and Environmental Factors in Mental Disease. 
Three chapters of this study have been published: chapter i, “A 
General Survey of the Existing Literature”; chapter ii, ““The Family 
Stock of Patients with Manic-Depressive Psychoses”; chapter iii, 
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“Do Mendelian Laws Apply to the Inheritance of Manic-Depressive 
Psychoses?”’ 

3. Mortality Among Patients with Mental Disease, and a Census 
of the Resident Patients in New York Civil State Hospitals. 

Statistical studies under way by the Department cover the sub- 
jects of the Family Stock of Patients with Dementia Praecox; Men- 
tal Disease among Negroes; The Relation of Age to Mental Disease; 
and Environment and Mental Disease. 


DELINQUENCY 


Indiana.—The State Probation Department is developing annual 
figures on the probation work in the Criminal, Municipal, and Cir- 
cuit Courts and Juvenile Court statistics in co-operation with the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

Maryland.—Statistical reports are made by the Board of Welfare 
on the State Penitentiary, House of Correction, and State Penal 
Farm. 

Massachusetts —The Department of Corrections secures regularly 
detailed statistical information concerning the Commonwealth’s 
prisons, reformatories and farms, jails and houses of correction, 
adult and juvenile. 

Several research studies are reported under way by the Depart- 
ment: 

1. Statistical Study of Life Sentences in Massachusetts from 1806 
to the Present, including such factors as the offense for which sen- 
tenced, the actual time served before release or death, the number 
requiring commitment to a hospital for the insane, and the age and 
nativity of the persons sentenced. 

2. Study concerning Five Hundred Cases of Parole Revocations 
and an Analysis of Two Years Parole from the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory for Men and from the State Prison, with particular em- 
phasis on the difference between the persons who succeed on parole 
and those who violate parole, including both pre-institutional and 
institutional factors. 

The Board of Probation is planning the compilation of a detailed 
annual report covering the probation administration in the Com- 
monwealth. 
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Missourit.—The Department of Penal Institutions collects statis- 
tical information from the Intermediate Reformatory, the Missouri 
Training School for Boys, the Industrial Home for Girls, and the 
Industrial Home for Negro Girls. 

New York.—The Department of Correction compiles statistics 
regularly on state prisons, reformatories, and institutions for defec- 
tive delinquents, and county jails and workhouses. The research 
work done at the various penal and correctional institutions of the 
state of New York through the clinic directors has proceeded from 
the feeling that it was one of the functions of psychiatry “to cover, 
if possible, new methods of approach to the problem of rehabilitation 
of the individual offender, and also to throw some light upon the 
causation of crime.’”’ The studies now under way may be grouped as 
follows: 

1. Studies of one hundred consecutive admissions convicted of 
murder in the first degree; warden’s court cases; native white first, 
second, and third offenders; case study in juvenile delinquency, 
motherless and non-motherless inmates; interests of criminal popu- 
lation; educational background of the defective delinquent; predic- 
tion table for institutional behavior; relationship between attitude 
changes and incarceration; detailed classification studies of various 
groups. 

2. Studies dealing with color blindness; eye defects; speech de- 
fects and speech correction; syphilis; drug addiction; epilepsy, etc. 

3. Studies covering incidence of nervous habits; emotional bur- 
den; feeblemindedness; defective delinquents; determinants of the 
formation of natural groups in a criminal population. 

4. Studies of the application of various psychometric tests to the 
institutional population. 

The Division of Parole (Executive Department) reports the fol- 
lowing studies now in progress: 

1. Parole Supervision, its effects and its value for prognostic pur- 
poses, involving an analysis of personal social and criminal data of 
five hundred indeterminate sentence prisoners (so-called first of- 
fenders) and two hundred definite sentence prisoners (recidivists) re- 
leased on parole between January 1, 1932, and June 30, 1932. 
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2. Type of residence of parolees and their effect on rehabilitation 
to determine whether normal social relationship (as indicated by the 
type of residence) is an aid in adjustment to normal life and to law 
observance. 

3. The vocational, industrial, and employment experiences of 
parolees: (a) Extent to which this group had received vocational 
training prior to arrest; (d) relationship of institutional activity with 
previous vocational training and usual occupation prior to arrest; 
(c) relationship of post institutional occupations to (i) vocational 
training, (2) institutional activities, (3) usual occupation before 
arrest; (d) frequency of change of occupation since release on parole 
with analysis of reasons therefor. 
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“WORK RELIEF” BEFORE THE COURTS: 
SELECTED COURT-DECISIONS 


In a series of decisions important to social workers the higher 
courts in various parts of the country have passed on the question 
whether a person on “‘work relief” is an employed person and en- 
titled to workmen’s compensation if killed or injured while at work; 
or whether he is merely a recipient of public charity, is not legally 
an employed person, and is therefore left without any compensation 
for his injuries or his family left without any protection in case of 
his death. Unfortunately, the courts continue to follow the Grand 
Rapids case, which was recently discussed in this Review," holding 
that the injured men may not enjoy the benefits of the workmen’s 
compensation acts. Social workers will, of course, be gravely con- 
cerned about these decisions, which put the work-relief client in a 
very dangerous position, and they will make an effort to secure such 
statutory changes as are necessary to correct this injustice. 


I. WORK RELIEF HELD NOT TO BE EMPLOYMENT? 


The case of an unemployed man who was killed on a work relief project 
in Los Angeles is dealt with in the following decision, in which the Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeal held that work relief was only a form of charity 
and not employment and that the family of the unemployed man fatally 
injured on work relief could not share in the benefits of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Hermanne Hauser was awarded compensation for the death of her husband, 
Jacob E. Hauser. Deceased had registered as an unemployed person with the 
Los Angeles County Stabilization Bureau, filling out certain blanks on a form 
card, including ‘“‘will do anything’ and “extent of need very’’; words italicized 
being filled in by the person registering the applicant, upon information fur- 
nished by the latter. Work for seven days at 40 cents per hour was provided, 
the “work order’’ being headed “‘Employment stabilization bureau, Los Angeles 


t See the article ““Workmen’s Compensation and Work Relief,” by E. Glenn Callen, 
in this Review, VIII (June, 1934), 211-25. 

2 Los Angeles County v. Industrial Accident Commission of California, et al., 35 Pacific 
Reporter (2d) 1035 (California District Court of Appeal, Second District, September 19, 
1934). 
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County relief projects.”” Deceased had worked four days and was on his way to 
work on the fifth day when his automobile rolled back and over the bank of a 
private road which he was traversing, and his death ensued. 

Deceased was not an employee under the Workmen’s Compensation Act .... 
so as to justify the award. The work was a form of charity administered by an 
enlightened county government in a way designed to preserve self-respect in 
the recipient. It was paid for at least in part by federal funds made available for 
this purpose. 

It is urged that deceased and his wife owned real estate, including their home, 
had an automobile and money in the bank, and for that reason would not be ap- 
plicants for charity. Nevertheless, deceased applied for the work order, indicated 
that he was very much in need of it, accepted work side by side with the indi- 
gent, and was paid out of the same fund. McBurney v. Industrial Accident 
Commission; . . . . clearly establishes that these more needy citizens, by virtue 
of their extremity which forced them to accept his relief work, would not be 
employed so as to make them subject to the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act..... 


2. WORK RELIEF PROJECTS NOT INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE4 


The Supreme Court of Nevada last July followed the increasing num- 
ber of precedents in which the higher state courts have held that work 
relief is not employment. The court held, therefore, that the money paid 
to unemployed men on work-relief projects in Nevada is “not paid as 
contractual remuneration for their work but is paid for the relief of them- 
selves and their families.” The last sentence of the opinion given below 
indicates that the court does not recognize the difference between unem- 
ployment insurance and the workmen’s compensation, which the workers 
in most of our states have come to regard as an elementary form of pro- 
tection for themselves and their families. The Nevada court held as fol- 
lows: 

This is an originai proceeding . . . . under the Nevada Industrial Insurance 
Act .... to obtain from this court a speedy and final determination of the 
question of whether or not any sufficient legal duty rests upon the state and the 
political subdivisions thereof wherein Federal Emergency Relief Projects are 
carried on under the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933... . to provide 
for the payment of premiums to the State Insurance Fund for the payment of 
any and all personal injuries by accident sustained by persons while at work up- 
on the Federal Relief Projects determined upon by the State Emergency Relief 
Administrations with the approval of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator .... we shall state briefly the reasons which impelled the court to sus- 
tain the demurrer and order the dismissal of the proceeding. 


3 30 Pacific Reporter (2d) 414 (1934). 
4 State ex rel. State Board of Charities and Public Welfare v. Nevada Industrial Com- 
mission, 34 Pacific Reporter (2d) 408 (Supreme Court of Nevada, July 6, 1934). 
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In the first place, it was considered that the Federal Emergency Relief Proj- 
ects carried on under the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 are entirely 
foreign to the purposes of the Nevada Industrial Insurance Act. The act, as 
stated in its title, relates solely to the compensation of injured workmen in the 
industries of the state. The court, is of the opinion that the Federal Emergency 
Relief Projects are in no sense state industries, but are created under the act of 
Congress for the relief of the unempioyed. In the second place, the state, coun- 
ties, school districts, and the municipal corporations thereof, where federal 
emergency relief work is carried on, are not employers within the meaning of the 
term “employers” as used and defined in the Nevada Industrial Insurance Act, 
and the persons placed at work upon such projects are not employees within 
the meaning of the term “employees” as defined and used in the Nevada In- 
dustrial Insurance Act.5.... 

Not being employers or employees within the meaning of said act, no legal 
duty is imposed upon the Nevada Industrial Insurance Commission to compel 
the state or its political subdivisions wherein Federal Emergency Relief Projects 
are carried on to provide for the payment of premiums to the State Insurance 
Fund for the payment of compensation for injuries sustained by workmen while 
in the course of the performance of work upon the Federal Emergency Relief 
Projects. In short, the court is of the opinion that such workmen are not em- 
ployed by the state, the counties, the school districts, or the municipal corpora- 
tions of the state, but are provided with work because of the need of means of 
support for themselves and their families. The money paid them is not paid as a 
contractual remuneration for their work, but is paid for the relief of themselves 
and their families. Consequently, whatever else should be done for the relief of 
unemployment, it is manifest that the terms, conditions, and provisions of the 
Nevada Industrial Insurance Act cannot be converted into something in the 
nature of an unemployment insurance benefit for the relief of the unemployed 
of this state..... 


3. UNEMPLOYED MAN FATALLY INJURED IN ““MADE-WORK” 
RECEIVES NO COMPENSATION® 
The general trend of court decisions holding that the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts do not protect men in relief work is followed in an impor- 
tant decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court last June in which the court 
held that a workman who voluntarily became a laborer in a made-work 
project and who was paid partly in cash and partly in supplies was not 
taken off the relief list. In this case the Supreme Court set aside an award 
by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission to the widow of the unemployed 


5 The court cited McBurney v. Industrial Accident Commission of California, 30 
Pacific Reporter (2d) 414 (1934); Jackson v. North Carolina Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, 206 North Carolina 274, 173 South Eastern Reporter 580 (1934). 

6 Village of West Milwaukee v. Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 255 North 
Western Reporter 728 (Supreme Court of Wisconsin, June 5, 1934). 
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man, who was fatally injured while engaged in made-work. The following 
decision is very important as a legal review of the status of our unem- 
ployed clients: 


On this appeal the village of West Milwaukee and the county of Milwaukee 
contend that neither of them is liable foreworkmen’s compensation under 
chapter 102, Stats., for the death of Robert Yunker. Yunker, who was a 
resident of West Milwaukee, in Milwaukee county, had received relief and 
support for himself and his family from Milwaukee county under chapter 40, 
Stats., from October, 1932, until he died in August, 1933. As that county had 
adopted this county system of poor relief in accordance with section 49.15, 
Stats., it was obliged, under chapter 49, Stats., to provide for Yunker and his 
family as long as they remained public charges. It furnished supplies, etc., to 
Yunker at a monthly expense of $27.16, and he was not required to do any work 
in return. In October, 1932, the county adopted a program for “made-work’”’ 
for men who were receiving relief. That program was entirely on a voluntary 
basis. Its purpose was to give men who had been receiving relief which the law 
required the county to provide an. opportunity to work if they wanted to. It 
was designed to keep up their morale and self-respect, and otherwise improve 
their mental state by having them active instead of idle. Under and in accord- 
ance with that program, West Milwaukee filed a request for the services of forty 
men from the county relief rolls to voluntarily work on public projects in that 
village. Shortly thereafter Yunker voluntarily filed a request with the county 
relief department to work under that program, and there was issued to him an 
identification slip, which stated his eligibility to work as one of the forty men 
requested by the village of West Milwaukee, and which he was told to present 
to the street commissioner of West Allis. Upon presenting that slip, he started 
to perform “made-work” for West Milwaukee under its supervision. Under the 
program he worked forty hours per month at first, and subsequently that time 
was increased to forty-eight hours. He was fatally injured while engaged in that 
work in July, 1933. Under the progr:sm he was not to receive, and did not re- 
ceive, anything from West Milwaukee, but he received from Milwaukee county 
$20 a month when he worked forty hours, and $24 a month when he worked 
forty-eight hours. The differences between those amounts and the $27.16 per 
month he continued to receive from the county in supplies as needed by his 
family. So far as the county is concerned, he remained a public charge and was 
not taken off of the relief list. He could have refrained from working and could 
have continued to receive his budgeted necessaries, which the county was still 
bound by law to furnish, instead of receiving part of his relief in cash upon volun- 
tarily doing ‘‘made-work.” But under no circumstances would he have been 
given more hours of work than his “budget” called for, and his working hours 
were limited accordingly. 

Upon Yunker’s death, an application was filed with the Industrial Commis- 
sion for the payment of compensation by Milwaukee county and the village of 
West Milwaukee. An award was made against the latter, and it brought this 
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action to have the award vacated. The circuit court entered judgment modifying 
the award by holding Milwaukee county liable for the award, in lieu of West 
Milwaukee. Whether either Milwaukee county or West Milwaukee is liable for 
compensation for Yunker’s death depends upon whether he was an employee 
of either of those municipalities at the time he sustained injury, within the 
meaning and contemplation of the Compensation Act. 

Under [the provisions of this Act] there is clearly no basis whatsoever, in so 
far as Milwaukee county is concerned, for holding that Yunker was an employee 
of the county or in its service. His relationship with the county was solely that 
of a dependent person who was receiving relief and support which the county 
was obliged to provide for him under chapter 49, Stats., and he was in no manner 
or respect in its service. He did nothing whatever for Milwaukee county or at 
its request. The ‘“‘made-work” which he voluntarily performed was solely for 
the benefit of West Milwaukee, and without any legal obligation, contractual or 
otherwise, on his part to work for either of the municipalities, or, on the part of 
either, to compensate him therefor. Neither was the performance of his work 
or his continuance therein under the direction, supervision, or control of the 
county in any respect. So far as the county is concerned, Yunker was merely 
one of the recipients of its public charity, and under those circumstances, lia- 
bility to be paid by the county is wholly foreign to the spirit as well as the letter, 
of the Compensation Act..... 

The ‘‘made-work” which Yunker was doing when he was injured was per- 
formed for the village of West Milwaukee, but he was not an “employee”’ of that 
village within the contemplation of section 102.07(1), Stats., because he was not 
in its service ‘under any appointment, or contract of hire, express or implied,” 
as is necessary to constitute him an employee under section 102.07(1), Stats. He 
had voluntarily entered upon and was performing that work, without any ap- 
pointment or contract with the village. He was not obliged to enter upon or 
continue with the work. The village was under no obligation to accept or keep 
him at work, or to compensate him therefor; and no such compensation was 
either received or expected by him. As there existed between them no express 
or implied obligation whatever on the part of either, there was no such relation- 
ship as is essential to constitute the status of employee and employer in order 
to render the latter liable for compensation within the meaning of the Compen- 
sation Act..... 


4. SHELTER CLIENT NOT COMPENSATED FOR 
INJURY RESULTING IN BLINDNESS? 

In an appeal from the Michigan State Department of Labor and In- 
dustry an unemployed man, Earl Davenport, living in a shelter and earn- 
ing the small additional compensation allowed for work in the shelter, 
received an injury while preparing soap substitute to be used for dish- 


7 Davenport v. City of Detroit, 256 North Western Reporter 354 (Supreme Court 
of Michigan, September 18, 1934). 
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washing that caused blindness and the removal of the left eye, was held 
not to be entitled to any compensation, the court holding that the case 
was “ruled” by the opinion in the now famous Grand Rapids case.* The 
decision follows: 

In March, 1932, plaintiff was an indigent inmate of Fisher Lodge, a charity 
maintained by the city of Detroit for indigent single men. There he was fur- 
nished two meals a day and lodging. The meals for the inmates were provided, 
together with serving equipment, by the Industrial Lunch Company under con- 
tract. The lodge had accommodations for upward of 1,500 men and, to aid in 
serving meals and washing dishes, inmates, who were willing to so work, were 
given three meals a day and 50 cents per week. Plaintiff was willing to so work 
washing dishes and, while preparing a compound substitute for soap to be used 
in washing dishes, splashed lye in his left eye, causing blindness and removal of 
that eye. The accident was known to city employees in charge of the lodge, but 
no report thereof was made to the Board of Labor and Industry. Plaintiff ap- 
plied for an award under the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Comp. Laws 1929, 
§ 8407 et seq., as amended) for loss of an eye and, upon hearing before a deputy 
commissioner and upon appeal to the board, he was granted compensation. 
Review is had by appeal in the nature of certiorari. 

The relation was not that of employer and employee under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


5. RELIEF WORK NOT EMPLOYMENT WHETHER 
PAID IN CASH OR COMMODITIES? 

As recently as last September the Indiana Appellate Court reversed an 
award of the full Industrial Board of the state allowing compensation to 
an unemployed painter (James E. Copelin) injured on work relief with 
compensation at the rate of $7.50 a week for a certain time together with 
certain medical expenses. In the following decision the court ruled that 
James Copelin, “unemployed prior to his injury, and at the time of his 
injury was working upon a school building in the city of Hammond, Ind., 
under the relief agencies of the government,” was not an employee under 
the statute and, therefore, was not entitled to compensation for his injury 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The opinion of the court is set 
forth below: 

This is an appeal from the award of the full Industrial Board of Indiana, by a 
majority of its members..... 

The only question for determination is: Does the evidence show that the ap- 

8 The court also said, “‘The case is ruled by our opinion in Vaivida v. City of Grand 
Rapids, 264 Michigan Reports 204; 249 North Western Reporter 826 (1933), 88 
A.L.R. 707.” (See this Review, VIII [June, 1934], 211.) 

9 Schmueser v. Copelin, 192 North Eastern Reporter 123 (Appellate Court of Indiana, 
Sept. 27, 1934). 
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pellee at the time he received his injuries was an employee in the service of ap- 
pellant within the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation Act?.... 

The evidence discloses that one William Rohrberg, on and prior to the 24th 
day of March, 1933, was chairman of the Building Trades Council of Lake 
County, Ind., and representative of the Painters’ Local Union No. 460, of which 
appellee was a member; that he made arrangements between the city of Ham- 
mond, the school board, and the contractors of Hammond, to have some work 
done on the schools in the city of Hammond, for the purpose of furnishing work 
to the unemployed, especially to the painters of that community; that the mayor 
of Hammond had under his control about $90,000 of government money which 
had been apportioned to him by the Governor of the State of Indiana as part of 
the relief program of the government, which money was to be expended under 
the direction of the mayor of Hammond as an individual in order to furnish work 
to relieve the unemployment situation; that said Rohrberg initiated this work, 
and the arrangements therefor, and met with the mayor and the board of works, 
and they agreed to furnish the money for only the wages out of this fund for 
doing some work on some school projects in the city of Hammond, provided the 
material and overhead was furnished by the school city; that he then met with 
the school board, and they agreed to furnish material, but said they had no 
money for overhead or insurance; that he then called a meeting of the contrac- 
tors, of which appellant was one, and they agreed to furnish tools, scaffolding, 
and compensation insurance on men employed on such projects; that said Rohr- 
berg was also a member of a Civic Committee in Hammond which did some 
relief work, and this committee agreed to donate approximately $800 to help 
defray the expenses of the overhead and pay some of the wages; that this money 
was used in paying for the use of tools, and scaffolding, and insurance through 
said contractors; that the only contract concerning the contractors was the 
agreement that they would furnish scaffolding and insurance; that a Mr. Rath- 
burn, who represented the school city of Hammond as its superintendent of 
maintenance, was put in charge of this work; that said Rohrberg assisted Mr. 
Rathburn in putting men on the jobs, but he himself was not working for the 
school city; that he (said Rohrberg) secured employment for the appellee as a 
painter on the school building at Calumet and Sibley streets; that appellant was 
the contractor who was put in charge of this particular school building, and re- 
ceived 5 per cent of the wages paid on the job for the purpose of insurance, and 
agreed to furnish the scaffolding, for which he was to receive $15 per school; that 
under this arrangement Mr. Rohrberg was permitted to put only those men 
upon the jobs who needed work; that he said, “It was a method of relief em- 
ployment”; that he further testified: ‘““We were not permitted to send out any- 
body on this job except unemployed men. They came from our organization. 
I selected them out. I sent Mr. Copelin out on the job.” That he did not say 
anything to appellant about whether Mr. Copelin was to work on this job or not; 
that these men were all paid in the city hall, and somebody was selected as a 
timekeeper, who was not an employee of the appellant to the knowledge of Mr. 
Rohrberg; that appellee received $1.25 an hour for the time he worked, six hours 
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per day, and appellant did not pay him the money for his wages, nor did this 
money pass through appellant’s hands or records; that appellant never had 
possession of the money appellee received for wages nor did the school city of 
Hammond. 

Mr. Rohrberg further testified: ‘I don’t think William Schmueser put any 
men on this job that he paid direct. He agreed to furnish compensation for these 
men for 5% of their wages and $15 for the use of his scaffold.” He also testi- 
fied: ‘“‘As I understand it, under this whole arrangement I was designated as 
the person by all of the parties that I saw, that I met and talked with, to desig- 
nate the various men to go to these respective jobs. I was told by them that 
they expected me to see this program went through in good shape. They agreed 
I was to designate the men..... William Schmueser did not pay me anything 
for selecting these men on the job. The School City of Hammond did not pay 
me anything. The City of Hammond did not pay me anything. I got no pay 
for this work except from my regular organization. I was on a regular salary 
paid by the local painters’ union.” 

The appellee stated that he was sent out to work on this job by William Rohr- 
berg, and that there was no one to whom he could report for duty, so he and the 
other men just went to work; that he did not know who had charge of this job; 
and that he never had any conversation with appellant relating to this job; that 
while he was working he sustained an injury as the result of an accident wherein 
he started to move the bottom section of a 40-foot extension ladder, and in doing 
so, it tilted backwards, and to keep it from falling out in the street, he strained 
his back as the ladder tilted backwards; that he went to the city hall to get his 
pay for this job, and was paid by check. 

The above facts are taken largely from the testimony of William Rohrberg, 
as set. out in appellant’s brief, which we have verified from the record, and are 
substantially all of the facts in connection with this case which are necessary for 
determination thereof. 

Under this state of facts, the majority of the Industrial Board found that the 
appellee was an employee of appellant within the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and that he was injured by an accident arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, and was entitled to compensation as such employee. 

It is elementary that the status of employer and employee must arise out of 
a contractual relation. Section 73, clause (b), of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, in force at time of this accident, defines an “employee” and says: “ ‘Em- 
ployee’ shall include every person, including a minor lawfully in the service of 
another under any contract of hire or apprenticeship, written or implied, except 
one whose employment is both casual and not in the usual course of the trade, 
business, occupation or profession of the employer.’’ Burns’ Ann. St. Supp. 
1929, § 9518, cl. (b). 

The statute uses the words, when referring to the contract, “written or im- 
plied.”’ In interpreting this, our court has used the language “express or im- 
plied.” 
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In the case of In re Moore,® this court having under consideration a question 
somewhat similar to that presented in this case, stated: “The right of any per- 
son to receive, and the liability of any person to pay, compensation, under our 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, depends in the first place, of course, upon the 
existence of the relation of employer and employee, and whether this relation 
exists is to be determined in accordance with the usual rules. This relation is 
contractual in character, and must be created in every instance by contract, 
either express or implied. .... 

In the case of In re Moore, supra, the employee did not receive money for his 
services, but received certain relief by way of food, etc., from the relief agencies 
of that community. In the instant case, the appellee for his relief received money 
from a fund provided by the federal government, and distributed by the Gover- 
nor of the state through the local agencies mentioned. We think that the fact 
that he received money through the relief organizations instead of food and 
supplies can make no difference in the conclusion we must reach herein. 

In order to constitute an employee under the statute and the interpretation 
given to it by our court, as well as the courts of other states, there must be a 
contract of hire, either express or implied, between the employer and the em- 
ployee. There is no evidence in this case of any contractual relationship what- 
ever between the appellant and appellee. In fact, the evidence conclusively 
shows that appellee was employed and put on this job by a representative of his 
labor union, as a matter of furnishing employment to the unemployed. The only 
connection appellant had with this project was that he furnished certain tools 
and scaffolding for the work, and certain insurance, for which he was compen- 
sated. The evidence does not disclose whether this insurance was furnished in 
the name of appellant or of the school city of Hammond; however, it could make 
no difference in the result reached in this case, for the question is: Was the ap- 
pellee an employee of the appellant within the meaning of the law? 

There is no evidence to sustain the finding of the board that a contract, 
either express or implied, for the employment of appellee existed between appel- 
lant and appellee; and hence the award of the Industrial Board is not sustained 
by sufficient evidence, and is therefore contrary to law..... 


6. CHILDREN’S COURT DISCUSSES FATHER 
WHO REFUSES WORK RELIEF™ 


Four children under sixteen years of age were brought before the Chil- 
dren’s Court in Otsego County, New York, last May. The town welfare 
officer of one of the towns in the county claimed that the four minor chil- 
dren were under such improper guardianship and in such a condition of 
want as to endanger their health because the father refused to comply 


10 Indiana App. 492, 187 N.E. 219, 222 (1933). 
1 In re Kinney, 272 N.Y. Supplement 520 (Children’s Court, Otsego County, New 
York, May 29, 1934). 
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with the regulation of the welfare officer requiring the surrender of auto- 
mobile license plates as a condition of obtaining work relief. In this case 
the children were held to be ‘“‘neglected’”’ under the Children’s Court Act 
of New York, but the question of their disposition for care was continued, 
to be considered at another term of court. The cutting off the relief rolls 
of the mother and four minor children because the father refuses to accept 
some of the conditions of work relief is a very serious business. In this in- 
stance the judge said that the children had an “estimable mother,” who 
was ‘‘devoted to her children and has done remarkably well in their care 
and nurture in view of the limited means at her disposal.” However, the 
judge declared that they were “neglected” children under the law. He 
thought that the father had “‘placed his family in a condition of abject 
dependency by his arbitrary and unreasonable refusal” to turn in his 
automobile license, and the judge added that the “act of the father in 
subjecting [his children] to the ignominy of public relief’ had rendered 
the children ‘‘neglected” under the New York law. But is there such a 
difference between “relief” and ‘“‘work relief”? Having examined the pre- 
ceding decisions in which one higher court after another has held that 
work relief is after all not “employment” and that men on relief work are 
merely receiving charity, it is hard to follow this decision in which such 
“ignominy” is attached to “relief” as distinguished from “work relief.” 
The judge said that “acceptable evidence had satisfactorily revealed the 
following circumstances”’: 


Clifford Kinney, the father, owns a small place in the town of Exeter worth 
substantially $600, but subject to mortgage incumbrance of $250. He has no 
well-established occupation, but has sought to maintain. himself and his family 
for some time through “‘odd jobs” as an automobile mechanic and general handy 
man of the neighborhood. During the winter of 1933-34 he was employed as a 
Civil Works Administration worker. This continued until March, 1934. Then 
ensued a period of about six weeks when he was without employment and tried 
to maintain himself and the family independently. 

During that time the growing necessities of his family were such that on or 
about May 12 he made an appeal for employment under the Otsego County 
Work Relief Program, and on that date signed a formal application on a blank 
provided by such agency. The last paragraph of the application reads as follows: 
“Tt is also understood that if I am employed on work relief I will deposit the 
1934 license plates from my automobile with the work bureau so long as I am 
employed by them.” Kinney modified this paragraph by inserting before the 
word “deposit,” the word “not”; thereby declining to accede to such require- 
ment. 

Following such application, an investigation was made by Kenneth Wick, 
employed by the welfare department. Wick proceeded to survey the home and 
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its requirements, and determined that a proper budget for the maintenance of 
the home in all its incidents was $11.43 per week. This determination was made 
May 16, 1934. There was and is available for Kinney public work involving 24 
hours of service each week, for which he would receive $9, and the difference be- 
tween the $9 and the $11.43 determined as proper and necessary for the main- 
tenance of his family will be made up by direct relief from the welfare agencies, 
unless Kinney is able to earn that difference himself. It was understood and ar- 
ranged that Kinney might work independently and that the automobile owned 
by him might be used, if necessary, in his work. Kinney refused this program, 
and, upon questioning by the court, stated that he declined to turn in his license 
plates, as in his judgment such a requirement was “unreasonable,” and, when 
further questioned as to why it was unreasonable, stated that it would be “‘in- 
convenient” for him. 

The family are dependent and receiving public aid through the welfare of- 
ficers. It is not seriously contended that the children are undernourished or not 
properly cared for in the home. In fact, it is quite clear that the estimable 
mother is devoted to her children and has done remarkably well in their care and 
nurture, in view of the limited means at her disposal. 

{z, 2] The problem before the court is whether or not under such circum- 
stances the children may be held to be “neglected.” 

We seek in vain any decided case resting on similar facts. The Children’s 
Court Act, § 2, subd. 4 (Laws 1930, c. 393), defines a neglected child under seven 
classifications. The two which are appropriate for consideration are: ‘‘(a@) who 
is without proper guardianship,” and “‘(g) who is in such condition of want or 
suffering or is under such improper guardianship or control as to injure or en- 
danger the morals, or health of himself or others.” 

There is presented a definite and clear-cut case of dependency of these chil- 
dren, and, although the constitutional justification for the erection of the Chil- 
dren’s Courts provides for the consideration of ‘delinquent neglected and de- 
pendent children,’’ it is notable that the Legislature did not include “dependent” 
children within its classifications. On the contrary, the Legislature departed 
from the constitutional authority and did provide for destitute children, and 
defines such a “destitute” child as one “who through no neglect on the part of 
his parents is destitute or homeless or in a state of want or suffering due to lack 
of sufficient food, clothing, shelter or medical or surgical care.” 

The respondent father contends that his children might be held to be “desti- 
tute’”’ children in that their condition of want is due to no fault on his part, but 
those in support of the petition assert that the dependency of these four children 
is directly due to the fault of the father, in that he refuses the work offered him 
under the welfare rules. Accordingly, the entire controversy revolves about the 
regulations as to the granting of work relief. 

That a broad discretion is conferred upon welfare officers in granting relief 
isclear..... In fact, such discretion on the part of welfare officers is very nearly 
absolute under the law. Yet no one shall be seen to suffer unduly, and the hu- 
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manitarian principles of our government do not permit the innocently unfortu- 
nate to languish or die. They should and must be cared for. 

On the other hand, in these days of economic distress, when thousands feel 
the pinch of poverty, most of them entirely worthy and victims of misfortune, 
and when the obligation for maintaining them falls upon the utilization of public 
funds, which in turn are derived from others who have been themselves dis- 
tressed by way of decreasing incomes and increasingly heavy tax burdens, it is 
quite appropriate and necessary that reasonable regulations be promulgated and 
enforced by public officials in dispensing public moneys so derived. Public of- 
ficers would be open to just and proper criticism if, in these days, they should 
expend moneys derived from taxes in aid of those who indulge in luxury. Ac- 
cordingly, I cannot see that the requirement that those receiving public relief 
should surrender license plates is unreasonable, particularly when in any indi- 
vidual case it is provided that necessary use of the automobile for the purpose of 
increasing the earning power or income of the individual is preserved. 

The respondent, Clifford Kinney, has placed his family in a condition of ab- 
ject dependency by his arbitrary and unreasonable refusal to yield to a proper 
rule. Although there is no case for our guidance, I believe that children who are 
made public charges under such circumstances are “neglected” children, and 
that the act of the father in subjecting them to the ignominy of public relief, 
which might well have been avoided by his acquiescence in a just regulation, 
are without proper guardianship, and I am constrained to hold under the cir- 
cumstances in this case that these children are “neglected” children. 

This I do with extreme reluctance, as it is clear that the mother and the chil- 
dren are without fault and subject to no criticism whatever. 

This proceeding has been prosecuted and defended with asperity and without 
that calmness that should ever accompany the solemn consideration of the plight 
of children. Some point has been made that the respondent father is an officer 
of an organization composed of those receiving public aid, and it is true that 
upon the hearing he was informally represented by an officer of such an organiza- 
tion. The determination in this case is wholly independent of such consideration. 
The right of any group or class of citizens to organize for the purpose of protect- 
ing or advocating their assumed rights, liberties, and privileges is not open to 
criticism so long as their acts and manifestations are orderly and contain no 
overt threat to government. This is a fundamental American right, generally 
accepted. 

In the present case, however, the respondent in my judgment has arbitrarily 
and unreasonably flouted a proper regulation, and by his own act continues 
without warrant his wife and his four children in an unnecessary state of want 
and dependency. 

The four children are held to be “‘neglected,” and the matter of their care 
under section 22 of the Children’s Court Act will be considered at the Coopers- 


town term of this court...... 








———— 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


ON TO WASHINGTON, A.A.S.W. 


HE great social work programs now being formulated in Washington 

explain the demand that is being made for the removal of the nation- 
al headquarters of the American Association of Social Workers to the 
nation’s capital. Like the N.E.A., the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
League of Women Voters, National Council of Education, A.F. of L., and 
other national organizations, the A.A.S.W. must have headquarters in 
Washington if it is to be really effective in co-operating with the adminis- 
trative agencies and Congress in developing our public social services. 
Social workers must go to Washington in the years to come. It is to be 
hoped that the decision to move headquarters will be promptly made and 
that during the very important coming session of Congress, the help of the 
national headquarters staff may be used as an information center for 
chapter committees on social legislation and administrative procedures, 
for the organization of public hearings, and for developing and supporting 
a national program. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE IN ENGLAND 


OCIAL workers who are acquainted with Ronald Davison’s excellent 
book on The Unemployed (by far the best book on the British treat- 
ment of unemployment),' will be very glad indeed to have the article in 
this number in which he discusses for us “The New British Unemploy- 
ment Act.’”? 

There are different views of the new British act. An article in the Sep- 
tember number of the British magazine Labour, by Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, formerly Secretary of Labour in the last Labour government, is 
called ‘‘From Insurance Back to the Poor Law.”’ Mr. Greenwood thinks 
the new act “centralises, bureaucritises and intensifies the Poor Law 
principle.” And the new act is vigorously condemned by this former 

t See also this Review, VII (1933), 666-75, for Mr. Davison’s Memorandum on “The 
Need of a General System of Unemployment Relief,” submitted to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment in 1931. 

2 See also a convenient account of the Act by Mr. Davison, The New Unemployment 
Act {Great Britain] Popularly Explained: A Simple Description of Insurance Benefit, the 
New Unemployment Assistance Scheme, Training and Voluntary Occupation (London: 
Longmans, 1934). Pp. 32. 
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Labour cabinet member as “‘a deliberate attempt to perpetuate the Poor- 
Law Means Test and all that it implies for those unemployed workers 
who are not eligible for statutory benefit.” Finally, Mr. Greenwood 
thinks “the Act makes no real improvement in the system of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. For those outside insurance and those who have ex- 
hausted their statutory right to benefit, it offers a harsh Poor Law system 
entrenched and strengthened and removed from democratic control.”’ 

This Review has emphasized the importance of a system of social secu- 
rity that does not require compulsory deduction from the workers’ wages 
as does the British system. 

It is a strange coincidence that just at a time when the new British Act 
emphasizes the limitations of a contributory insurance scheme, various 
persons should be active in trying to push America toward one. The new 
British Act says in effect “Insurance benefits for 26 weeks only? and after 
that unemployment allowances based on the needs test.” 

A forward step is taken in Great Britain by the creation of the new 
national relief authority, the statutory Unemployment Assistance Board. 
That is, when the unemployed worker falls back on unemployment al- 
lowances, he does not go back to the local authorities but to a new na- 
tional system of public aid. American social workers, however, while con- 
gratulating Great Britain about getting any group on to the national 
exchequer and off the local rates with all the inadequacies and ineff- 
ciencies of local aid, think that other persons in need should be equally 
well treated and that a general program of public assistance is called for 
which will supplant the old poor laws and guarantee proper allowances to 
the sick, the mentally handicapped, mothers with dependent children, as 
well as to the unemployed, on a national basis. 


THE USE OF FORCE IN DEFENSE OF RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATORS 


HE New York Times of October 31 recorded that “a brief but bloody 

mélée, in which nearly a score were injured by police clubs and sixty- 
four persons were arrested tonight, ended an attempt of two delegations 
of self-styled ‘hunger marchers’ to invade Albany with relief demands.” 
“The marchers were coming to Albany for a two-day convention to lay 
demands for winter relief before the State Government.’’ They came in 
five trucks; there were many women in the party. The preparation for 
their coming seems to have been to have police ready in relays to deal with 
them. The same paper tells of “rioting in which twenty persons were 


3 This period may be extended for longer periods of time in the case of a man who has 
paid contributions and has not asked for benefits during a preceding period of five years. 
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injured ....,’’ one perhaps fatally, when a crowd of three hundred agi- 
tators tried unsuccessfully to halt government relief projects in protest 
at recent relief cuts in Colorado. 

The Nation of October 31 prints a letter from William Hodson, Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare in New York City, with regard to trouble at 
one of the relief offices in connection with which the police officer on 
duty at the relief station called for extra police and ‘“‘a general mélée re- 
sulted and blows were struck on both sides, but no serious damage was 
done to anyone.” Mr. Hodson thus defines -his policy on force: “This 
Department has consistently taken the position that the Police Depart- 
ment should not exercise any more force than is necessary to preserve 
order and never should attack citizens who come to protest..... It is 
obvious that when police are called upon to preserve order they will have 
to meet force with force, if the protestants insist upon that method of 
procedure.” This statement of policy is one to which probably most 
police chiefs in the country would subscribe, however brutal they may 
have been in dispersing strikers, in breaking up unemployment demon- 
strations or meetings of “radicals.” President Hoover used no more force 
than was necessary to dislodge the bonus army in 1932. Mr. Roosevelt 
by very wise preparation and skilful handling of the next bonus army 
demonstrated that the use of force could be entirely avoided. The Nation 
rightly asks Mr. Hodson, editorially, whether ‘“‘the New York police have 
a past record of restraint in the face of provocation sufficient to justify 
‘a policy of meeting force with force.’ ” 

With the staff of the local relief office one can have only sympathy be- 
cause of the enormously difficult problems in human relationships which 
they must meet from day to day. They do not change the amount of re- 
lief allotments. They must carry out the policies someone else formulates. 
That these policies are frequently changed without warning makes a diffi- 
cult task doubly difficult for them. F.E.R.A. announces a policy of insist- 
ence on larger contributions of state and local governments and reduction 
of federal grants. These reductions are made; local governments do not 
contribute more. There was no reason to think they would. Relief budg- 
ets must, therefore, be cut. Rents may go unpaid or the food allowance 
be curtailed. The federal saving is accomplished. The case worker is the 
one who must tell the family of another change in policy. 

In Chicago the fact that the Tribune, determined that taxes must come 
down and hence relief is largely unnecessary, adopts a policy of using the 
word “idle” instead of ‘‘unemployed” when referring to those on relief, 
does not help matters. The astonishing thing is that these millions of 
men, women, and children upon whom the real burden of our industrial 
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system has so unjustly fallen, have been so quiet. It is not surprising that 
some few feel that next month, if the complaint is loud enough and dis- 
order serious, so that fear is widespread, the payment of rents may again 
be undertaken or other reductions restored. They are probably right. 
This uncertainty is not the kind of social service which protects the self- 
respect of the unemployed. It baits them to violence. If we continue to 
substitute for wise planning a policy of insecurity for those on relief and 
“using such force as is necessary” to protect the agency staff, even if 
we are careful to add the “‘only such force as is necessary,” we shall have 
violence and suffering which could have been avoided. 


THE PUBLIC EMPLOYEE AT ELECTION TIME 


HE following letters were received by employees of the Cook County 

welfare services, including both those on civil service appointment 
and those not protected by the civil service law. Many timid persons to 
whom these letters were addressed in violation of the law—some of them 
social workers—thought they must obey instructions. They thus violated 
the civil service law and thereby placed themselves in a vulnerable posi- 
tion. As soon as newspaper attention was drawn to the letters, it was ex- 
plained that it was all a mistake, the wrong list had been used, etc., etc. 


OFFICE OF 
EMMETT WHEALAN 
PRESIDENT, Cook County BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
523 County BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
Tv Cook County Employes, 
Cook County, Il. 

Dear FRIEND: You are on triai in connection with the Election November 
6th and this election will gauge your interest in the Democratic Party. 

Your precinct will be closely scrutinized and your services will be measured 
by the number of slate Democratic votes in your precinct. 

Unless you make a special effort, you cannot expect full results. 

I am enclosing herewith a tally sheet, and stamped return envelope, and it is 
imperative that this be received in the President’s office not later than Thurs- 
day noon, November 8th. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMMETT WHEALAN 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF COOK COUNTY 
HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL MorRRISON 
Telephone: Andover 2244 
CHICAGO 


DEAR FRIEND: 
On Saturday, October 27th, at 2 P.M., a meeting will be held in the Cameo 
Room, Morrison Hotel, at which YoU MUST BE PRESENT IN PERSON. 











2 CROFT 
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You will be addressed at this meeting by Mr. P. A. Nash, Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly, State’s Attorney Courtney and others. Do not fail to be present, or in 
case of sickness, or any other reason, send a representative. 

Very truly yours, 
P. A. NASH 
Chairman 
JosEepH L. GILL 

Secretary 

p.s.—Enclosed find card which you are to sign and turn in at the door. 


Social workers in the public service must know the law under which 
they are appointed and help to uphold it. Submission to illegal party de- 
mands is the road to defeat of the standards they are trying to build up. 
The public employees involved cannot denounce such a letter or other 
unethical partisan practices. The opposite party and private reform or- 
ganizations can be counted on to do that. The public employee can vote 
in party primaries and in the election but he should not take any part 
in party activities. It is his duty to resist partisan pressure of this sort 
by not complying with the requests. 

Silence on subjects in which they are vitally interested is a heavy 
price for public employees to pay, but it is one which the public official 
who is on civil service must pay. Those not on civil service but who re- 
gard their appointment as a merit appointment and think that the work 
they are doing should be kept from even the appearance of partisanship 
must impose the same rules of conduct on themselves. 


FOR BETTER MEDICAL CARE 


PEAKING at the Detroit Conference of Social Work in 1933, Dr. 
George McCleary, who was formerly principal medical officer of the 
National Health Insurance Commission of England, said: 


I am sometimes asked, ‘“What are the tendencies of health insurance in 
Europe?” There are various tendencies, but I shall mention only one or two. 
First, the modern tendency is to attach relatively less importance to cash bene- 
fits and relatively more to the provision of medical treatment. When health in- 
surance first began and was in its early development, the object was to compen- 
sate the disabled worker for the loss of the wages which he was unable through 
illness to earn. The note of health insurance in its beginning and early and mid- 
dle development was “‘compensation for loss of earning power.”’ But the note of 
modern health insurance is “restoration of earning power.” The important 
thing is not so much to give the disabled worker money—although of course that 
is important—but the really important thing is to give him the medical treat- 
ment necessary to restore him to health so that he may again become a working 
citizen. That is one tendency. Another tendency is to separate the provision of 
cash benefits from medical treatment [Proceedings . 1933, pp. 63-64]. 
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This testimony should be carefully weighed in our plans for what is 
usually called “health insurance.” Here in the United States adequate 
medical facilities properly distributed are greatly needed so as to meet 
the needs of our rural, as well as our urban, population. Social workers 
will recognize an excellent American precedent in our state tuberculo- 
sis programs of prevention and treatment, but many of them may not 
think of using the general hospitals which have been established in the 
Middle West in connection with the medical schools of state universities 
for an extension of our medical care program. These state hospi- 
tals in Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, and Colorado are already 
performing a great service to the people of the state; but their usefulness 
has been too largely limited to chronic conditions because they were not 
available for emergency care to those at a distance from the hospital. 
With regional hospitals connected with these state hospitals providing 
outpatient services as well as hospital care, the basic administrative ma- 
chinery fora modern program of scientific medical care would be provided. 
It should become the substitute for our futile and outgrown medical poor 
relief and the unpaid medical services which generous doctors have con- 
tributed through the years. No form of “insurance” can give to the mid- 
dle and lower income groups adequate medical care. Federal grants-in- 
aid for increased state facilities are greatly needed at this time. 


“CASE WORK AND PUBLIC RELIEF”! 


VERYONE in social work hopes for successful “drives” by the 
private agencies that are engaged in the fund-raising ‘“‘mobiliza- 
tion.” The most ardent champion of the public services cannot hope that 
this year or next or for many years to come the services the private 
agencies are now rendering will be taken over by the public. The great 
majority of social workers who want the public agencies to be improved 
and developed do not want to see private undertakings eliminated. But is 
this any reason why we should underestimate and understate the merits 
of the public services in order to secure funds for the private work? Thus 
Mr. Newton D. Baker, Chairman of the National Citizens Committee of 
the 1934 Mobilization for Human Needs, emphasized the dangers of 
federal relief along with the virtues of local administration and an- 
nounced his “eager hope that soon the entire burden of relief may be re- 
turned to local shoulders!’’ Of course, every social worker knows that this 
means going back to inadequate local funds administered by petty officials 


* See article with this title in the Survey, October 15, 1934. 
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who know nothing of social work, back to the poor-masters and township 
trustees, back to poor-boards and poor-law overseers! This cannot be the 
“mobilization” view of public social work, for it belongs to the seventeenth 
century, not to the twentieth century. Such a statement is probably the 
result of the unfortunate overemphasis that such appeals produce. Every- 
one respects Mr. Newton D. Baker for his sincerity and his generous sup- 
port of private social work. But one questions whether his social work 
friends have done all that they might to try to explain to him the new 
promise of public welfare and the new hope that is held out for our clients 
with the development of the great public services with federal support 
not only in funds but in bringing backward states and backward areas 
in other states up to new and better standards of work. 

And are not some of the friends of private social work a little less than 
fair when they continue to point out that case work cannot be done by 
public agencies? For example, the Survey reports that at the Washington 
“Mobilization” Conference a well-known social worker, although admit- 
ting the necessity for public aid, pictured the areas to be reached by the 
community chests as ‘‘areas of human need” which public relief “cannot 
reach.” These he described as areas stretching beyond the public field, 
areas “outside its adaptability to many human problems which are 
covered by reticence and sensibilities.” Such a statement, of course, 
condemns all the juvenile court work and the services of the child guid- 
ance clinics supported by public funds, the visiting teachers support- 
ed by public educational budgets, along with public relief. And all pub- 
lic relief is not to be thrown overboard as ‘mass relief.” We all know 
leading representatives of the private case work agencies who have gone 
over with their staff members to public work. Do their spots change over 
night? 

The private appeals are not all of this type. A very discriminating 
statement was made by Miss Joanna Colcord, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Miss Colcord stressed the great importance of private work for ex- 
perimental purposes and for helping the public agency to do its work better. 

But Mr. Baker assumes that the public agency can give only what he 
calls “mass methods of treatment.” He apparently thinks that “going 
jnto the troubled home, meeting those in affliction with sympathy tem- 
pered with understanding” “takes everlasting patience, more than a pub- 
lic official could give” (New York Times, October 7, 1934). But the social 
worker knows, if Mr. Baker does not, that the private case worker of 
yesterday is still a kindly case worker today, even if her salary is paid by 
a public treasury! 
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Similarly, Mr. Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, in connection with a New York family welfare campaign for 
the private agencies, gave out an interview (New York Times, October 28, 
1934), in which he said that the “colossus of public relief’? was doing the 
heavy basic job but that “sheer mass” had “kept it from going much 
beyond this and has kept it impersonal” and he charged that “those who 
receive help from governmental agencies are having their character under- 
mined. Stamina, courage, and hope are weakened.”’ 

The supporters of private charity, like Mr. Taylor, should know that 
whatever the situation may be in New York, very fine service is often 
given in the public agencies in many parts of the country. Like Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Taylor evidently assumes that public work cannot possibly 
render such services as he extols the private society for giving. ‘One of 
the chief services rendered by private agencies,” he said in the Times 
interview, “is the developing of a family’s own resources to the point 
where they do not have to depend upon outside financial help.” Cannot 
his private social work advisers explain to him that the public welfare 
group does exactly that? And he points out that “in many families there 
are hidden earning powers and unknown material resources which the 
family welfare agency is expert in developing.” All of this is good, but it 
is not necessary to add that “government agencies have neither the time 
nor the experience to do this individual work.” 

Cannot someone tell him that he distorts the picture when he says that 
the family welfare agency, meaning apparently only the private agency, 
“with its neighborly and friendly service can step in and show mothers 
and fathers how the small income can be made to cover the essential ex- 
penses where government relief can go little beyond providing the in- 
come”’? 

Mr. Taylor thinks that ‘‘something fundamental would go out of our 
private and community life if we were to permit all relief work to become 
the function of government”; and that “public relief on such a grand 
scale would do more national harm than good. We must continue to carry 
our neighbor’s emergency burden for our own happiness and for our soul’s 
salvation.” 

Of course, the public agency is taking care of the person in need, not 
for his own soul’s salvation, but to help the person who is in need. 
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MAKING THE WORKMAN PAY 


EPRESENTATIVES of the “Old Deal’ who are clear-eyed enough 

to accept the fact that unemployment compensation is on the hori- 

zon are determined to make a typical Old Deal bargain by accepting some 

measure of security against unemployment as inevitable; and they are 

now proceeding promptly to place the burden on the workman’s back by 

making him pay for his own security by compulsory deductions from his 
wages. 

The New York Times of November first, in an editorial on “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,” deals with what are said to be the “many difficult prob- 
lems, both political and economic” that will come up when unemploy- 
ment insurance is before Congress. The Times thinks that ‘“‘both the con- 
stitutionality and desirability of a federally administered plan are dubi- 
ous,” and proceeds to forecast a challenge regarding the unconstitutional- 
ity of a tax on pay-rolls. 

The Times then proceeds to what is said to be an “‘interesting”’ sugges- 
tion of a proposed tax on employed wage-earners: 

In a report prepared for the Industrial Advisory Board in collaboration with 
W. E. Woodward last Spring, Mr. Elbert suggested that the payments into the 
fund consist of 3 per cent of the weekly payroll by the employer and 1 per cent 
by the worker. He has since concluded that this proposed 4 per cent contribu- 
tion should be divided equally between employer and worker. 


It appears that the report bases this proposal “‘on the ground that it is 
important for the worker to feel that his interest in the fund is equal to 
that of his employer.” 

But can the worker feel that he has no interest in a fund unless his al- 
ready inadequate wages are compulsorily docked to contribute toit? Does 
the worker feel that he has no interest in public-school funds because we 
do not have a public-school system based on direct deductions from the 
wages of the workers? Does the worker feel that he has no interest in park 
funds because his wages are not docked to give him a contributor’s share? 

The Times quotes the report again as indicating that 


the insured workers . . . . should be fully represented in the management of the 
insurance system, and cannot reasonably expect to have this part in the manage- 
ment of the system without worker contributions. Where the workers contrib- 
ute, it is held, they will co-operate to prevent malingering, and will receive their 
benefit payments with self-respect. 
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The British workers who have been having their wages docked for more 
than twenty years for possible future unemployment benefits have cer- 
tainly no greater part in the management of the British Unemployment 
Insurance system than American or British workers have in the manage- 
ment of Workmen’s Compensation systems to which they do not contrib- 
ute by direct cuts from wages. There certainly is more chance of malin- 
gering in Germany, where workers contribute to accident insurance, than 
in America, where workmen’s compensation is carried by the employer. 


CHILD WELFARE PROGRESS IN LATIN AMERICA 


= Americans are in the habit of considering the problems of the 
whole child when they discuss child welfare. The Pan American 
Child Welfare Conference and the International American Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood formed under the leadership of South Amer- 
ican specialists, both include the health, social welfare, and education of 
children. It is therefore not surprising to find that the new Children’s 
Code of Uruguay, enacted April 6, 1934, provides for integration of all 
the social services for children. 

Two other Latin American countries have enacted such codes, Brazil 
in 1927, and Costa Rica in 1932. In Uruguay it was the President of the 
Republic who in the spring of 1933 asked Dr. Roberto Berro, a prominent 
pediatrician in Montevideo, to investigate child protective services in 
Uruguay and to draft, in co-operation with a special commission, a Chil- 
dren’s Cede. 

The Code, as enacted by the Congress of Uruguay, provides for a com- 
prehensive reorganization and expansion of services for children from the 
prenatal period to the age of twenty-one. The central national agency in 
charge of the work called the “Council of the Child” will be presided over 
by a director-general and consist of eight divisions, each devoted to a 
special field of child welfare. The National Council will be represented by 
a committee in each province and by local committees in cities and towns, 
with at least one woman on each committee. It may also appoint informal 
advisory committees of citizens and the statute says preferably women 
citizens. 

The health work, as planned by the Code, aims at protection and pre- 
vention, and includes centers for physical examination before marriage, 


t The Review is indebted to Anna Kalet Smith of the U.S. Children’s Bureau for a 
summary of the provisions of this code and the law establishing a Maternal and Child 
Welfare Bureau in Brazil. 
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clinics for expectant mothers, and traveling child health centers, which it 
may be noted are just beginning to be used to reach the rural areas in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. Systematic visits to newborn children by 
social workers are planned in order to bring the mothers in contact with 
the health centers. 

Among the important features of the Uruguayan Code is an extensive 
program of prenatal care on a national scale, resembling the plans de- 
veloped in Italy. The Council is ordered to study the subject of compul- 
sory maternity insurance with a view to its early application in Uruguay. 

Compulsory school attendance, although on the statute books since 
1885, should now become a reality in Uruguay, as the new Code is very 
specific in its provisions for enforcement. 

Juvenile courts, already in existence in some cities of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico, are under the Code to be established in Uruguay for 
dealing with delinquent minors under eighteen and with neglected and 
wayward minors under twenty-one. The law emphasizes the personal 
qualifications of the judge, thorough study of each case, probation under 
trained social workers, and assistance to the minor. 

A government school of social service is to be established to train the 
social work staff which will be required for the administration of this law, 
so that a complete program of service is planned for the children of 
Uruguay. 

There is encouraging news also from Brazil. To fulfil one of the prom- 
ises made in the Revolution of 1930 it established, in the summer of 1934, 
a Federal Bureau of Maternal «nd Child Welfare to replace the Division of 
Infant Hygiene which had, since 1923, carried on a limited program in the 
Federal Department of Health. 

This Bureau, according to the Diario Oficial, Estados Unidos do Brasil, 
May 25, 1934, is a part of the newly organized Federal Department of 
Education and Public Health. It is concerned with the health of children 
of all ages and with expectant and recently confined mothers. It will su- 
pervise all public maternal and child welfare institutions and private in- 
stitutions which are subsidized by the Federal Government. A Division of 
Prenatal Care will register, examine, and keep under supervision expect- 
ant mothers, and attendance during child birth will be provided needy 
women. A Division of Infant and Preschool Hygiene will maintain in the 
Federal District, which includes Rio de Janeiro, child health centers, 
lunchrooms for mothers and children, and nutrition clinics, as well as hospi- 
tals, sanitaria, and seashore and mountain convalescent homes. 
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A Division of Social Service will provide social service and financial aid 
to needy mothers and children, and will administer mothers’ pensions and 
social insurance if such legislation is enacted. 

Outside of the Federal District the Bureau will study all problems re- 
lating to children and co-operate with the Federal and State public health 
and social welfare agencies, juvenile courts, and educational institutions, 
and, when asked to do so by the state authorities, may plan, supervise, and 
even execute child welfare work in the states. 

This new Council of the Child in Uruguay and Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Welfare in Brazil are similar in scope to the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which has actively co-operated with South American 
specialists in child welfare through the years, except that they have more 
administrative responsibilities. At the next meeting of the Pan American 
Child Welfare Conference, which is to be held in Mexico, child welfare 
workers from the United States will be interested in hearing of the progress 
of these and other public child caring agencies in the Latin American 
countries. 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


N AN attempt to supply wage-earners with information about working 
conditions, the Secretary of Labor has organized a new division in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to be known as the Labor Information Service. 
It will issue a monthly publication to be known as the Labor Information 
Bulletin. The September issue (Vol. I, No. 1) gives the facts as to wages, 
pey-rolls, prices, and business ccnditions and other subjects that are of 
interest to workers, briefly and in simple language. This new publication 
should be as useful to wage-earners and others who need current informa- 
tion on labor problems but are not specialists in this field, as the Monthly 
Labor Review is to labor economists. It is additional evidence of the de- 
termination of the Secretary of Labor to make the Department of Labor 
serve the wage-earner. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


LANS for the next meeting of the International Conference of Social 
Work are getting under way. The first meeting of the American Com- 
mittee was held on September 15, with René Sand, president of the Third 
International Conference, attending the meeting. The Conference, which 
is to be held in London, July 12-18, 1936, will have as its general subject 
“Social Work and the Community.” The Paris Conference, it will be re- 
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membered, was devoted to ‘Social Work and the Individual,” and the 
Frankfurt one to ‘Social Work and the Family.” 

The main topics for the London meeting, obviously of European origin, 
are to be “Social Work and the Local Community’”’; “Social Services in Re- 
lation to the National and Local Community’’; and the “Aesthetic, Moral, 
and Spiritual Effects upon Local Community Life of Social Services.” 

The American Committee discussed with Dr. Sand possibilities of over- 
coming the difficulties of tri-lingual presentation of each paper and pro- 
posals made by different countries for financing the Conference. An open 
meeting at the National Conference of Social Work in Montreal and an- 
other at the 1936 National Conference to discuss subject matter to be pre- 
sented at London may be arranged by the Committee. 
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The Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle. By ARTHUR HILLMAN. (“Uni- 
versity of Washington Publications in the Social Sciences,” Vol. V, 
No. 3, pp. 181-270.) Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1934. 
$0.50. 

Mr. Hillman writes in this thesis of ninety printed pages a history of one of 
the most interesting and consistent efforts of unemployed individuals organized 
to meet a common physical need, which they conceived to be a temporary one. 
The story of the Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle is told in a most read- 
able way, and with a fine judicial detachment. It covers the period from the 
summer of 1931 to the spring of 1933. One experiences the enthusiasm of men 
and women assuming a leadership to which they have been unaccustomed, their 
delight over the measure of success of their plans for self-help, their disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment as dissension and envy of leadership within their 
ranks, as well as hostile attitudes of the general public, brought their plans to a 
tragically pathetic ending. 

The Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle is unique among organized 
groups of unemployed individuals, both in the extent of its self-help activities 
and in the fact that for a time, at least, it had an important share in the responsi- 
bility for relief distribution. 

The League was organized somewhat as a spontaneous movement in the 
summer of 1931 with “missionary work and planning on the part of the Seattle 
Labor College men” who were among its early leaders. The constitution of the 
Central Federation of local organizations states as its objectives: (1) employ- 
ment, (2) self-help, (3) unemployment insurance, and (4) direct relief. The self- 
help activities of the League took the form of (1) exchanging labor for produce; 
(2) cutting wood, fishing, harvesting fruits and vegetables with permission of 
owner of the crops; (3) establishment of commissaries, with voluntary service of 
members, through which commissaries the members might share according to 
their need the food and clothing which would be gathered from a great many 
sources. 

The relief work of the Unemployed Citizens’ League was merged with the 
Mayor’s Commission for Improved Employment, an emergency relief organiza- 
tion of the Community Fund, in January, 1932. The League turned over its 
twenty-two commissaries to the new organization, which was known as the 
“Local District Relief Organization” and whose work was directed from five dis- 
trict offices by experienced social workers. County funds financed this new re- 
lief effort. League members were used as “home visitors.” An effort was made 
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to instruct them in the rudiments of an economic investigation of relief applica- 
tions. After six months (July, 1932) the county assumed control of relief ad- 
ministration, changing the name of the Local District Relief Organization, to 
“King County Emergency Relief” and taking away the responsibility of relief 
investigations from the Unemployed Citizens’ League, substituting a staff of 
paid investigators. Charges of favoritism, waste and graft, both from clients and 
taxpayers, and also the threat of a new political organization, played a part in 
the decision of the County Commissioners. 

The Unemployed Citizens’ League protested the action of the County Com- 
missioners, but as individuals the members had to submit because they had to 
have relief. The protest action, however, led the League directly into politics in 
an effort to elect a County Board which would restore to the organized unem- 
ployed the right to administer relief. Certain candidates indorsed by the League 
for city, county, and state offices were elected, but relief control never went back 
to the League. A short time later the state took over the administration of re- 
lief with social workers in control, and the commissaries which had been the 
creation of the League were closed. From this point the policies of the League 
changed from co-operation to conflict. For the first time the League joined forces 
with the Unemployed Councils in a “united front,” and radical leadership dis- 
placed the more conservative one of the earlier period. Some of the League’s 
candidates after election repudiated their promises. Others proved themselves 
wholly ineffective, because of their inexperience and personal limitations. More- 
over, it should be noted that the League seldom chose a candidate. The League 
rather indorsed the candidate selected by the political party which had sought 
them out and asked their support. The political threat of the League never 
materialized. 

In reading this thesis, one cannot escape certain conclusions, among which 
might be suggested: 

1. No movement which has enduring strength can be created in a community 
in which the only common interest of the individuals is the meeting of physical 
needs. Real movements grow slowly about a relatively small group of persons 
having a single philosophy and learning by experience. 

2. Groups such as the Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle are at the 
mercy of little-known, poorly balanced, and self-seeking ‘‘organizers” who have 
agreeable personalities and vocal abilities. The majority of the group is made up 
of individualists, suspicious of centralized authority and envious of leadership. 

3. A weakness of organizations of the unemployed is their lack of disciplinary 
control of the local groups, Moreover, one of the conditions of eligibility for 
membership, namely, unemployment, is an abnormal one. The more capable 
members of the group are the most likely to secure employment, with conse- 
quent lessened interest in the organization. The man with a job tends toward 
conservatism, for he does not want to jeopardize such opportunity as he has of 
earning a living. 

4. Finally, so long as the method taken to relieve distress continues to be a 
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form of poor relief, a decision as to whether assistance is to be given must re- 
main an arbitrary one, resting in an individual, whose action rests on certain 
well-defined principles. Only if the limits of the source of supply are known and 
well-recognized, can distribution be made on a democratic—or on a communistic 
—basis. Under a capitalistic system modified by human sympathy only a per- 
son with professional training and attitude can continue to administer relief 


with reasonable effectiveness. 
JoserH L. Moss 
Cook County BuREAU OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Unemployment Insurance. By S. P. Low and St. V. F. Courses. London: 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1933. Pp. xit+123. 6s. 
Unemployment Funds: A Survey and Proposal. A Study of Unemployment 

Insurance and Other Types for the Financial Assistance of the Unem- 

ployed. By HucH H. WoLFENDEN. Toronto: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 

XViii+ 229. $2.50. 

The first of these volumes was written by two English lawyers and is a com- 
petently prepared statement of the English statutory provisions regarding unem- 
ployment insurance as recently as last year. There is no attempt at any criticism 
of the law or any proposals for new provisions. This is a lawyer’s statement of 
what the law was in 1933, the machinery for administration, and the interpreta- 
tion of the law by the English courts. The authors say that their aim has been 
“a concise exposition of the principles and practice” of the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme. The authors do not attempt to provide a history of the scheme or 
to summarize the acts that have been amended or repealed. They announce, in 
fact, that they have tried tu omit “‘all references to Acts of Parliament and Regu- 
lations and ruthlessly cut out most of the dead wood, preferring to give the read- 
er as clear a conception as possible of the position as it is today, rather than to 
run the risk of creating confusion in his mind by dealing seriatim with provisions 
which are now for practical purposes obsolete, and of interest only to the his- 
torian who is desirous of tracing in minute detail the developments of the scheme 
from its inception.”’ On the whole, this is a competent lawyer’s review of unem- 
ployment insurance law. 

Mr. Wolfenden’s new book, on the other hand, is a critical study of the unem- 
ployment insurance plans now operating in various countries, and a careful con- 
sideration of plans now under consideration. Mr. Wolfenden is a well-known 
Canadian actuary, a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries (Great Britain) and of 
the Actuarial Society of America. The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion requested Mr. Wolfenden in 1930 to prepare a comprehensive study of the 
various branches of social insurance for the use of that organization, and the re- 
sult of this study was Mr. Wolfenden’s earlier book The Real Meaning of Social 
Insurance. The increasing interest in the subject of financial assistance for the 
unemployed led the Association to ask Mr. Wolfenden to continue his social in- 
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surance studies. The study of Unemployment Funds, therefore, is the result of 
this renewed interest. Mr. Wolfenden distinguishes carefully between such 
terms as “insurance,” “saving,” “compensation,” “relief,’’ and “reserves.” He 
discusses such American plans as the Wisconsin plan, the report of the Interstate 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance, and the insurance plans of the Ohio 
Commission, the United States Senate Committee, and the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee as well as existing or proposed plans in Canada. 
Finally, Mr. Wolfenden concludes with some interesting critical chapters. In 
addition to the difficulties which Mr. Wolfenden believes to “exist in all attempts 
to apply the principles of real ‘insurance’ to the unemployment risk,” he thinks 
there are certain special difficulties in Canada: first, because Canadian employ- 
ment is so largely agricultural, and it is very difficult to provide for agricultural 
labor under an unemployment insurance system; second, because of the highly 


seasonal character of so many other Canadian occupations. 
EpitH ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Insurance. Edited by C. A. Kutp (Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 170, November, 1933). Philadel- 
phia, 1933. Pp. viit204. $2.50; paper, $2.00. 

Only the first part of this volume is devoted to social insurance. The second, 
and shorter, part is devoted to some papers on “‘Some Aspects of International 
Economic Questions.” 

The social insurance section has groups of papers dealing with “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance or Compensation,” “Old Age Pensions,” and “Health Insur- 
ance.” There are three papers contributed by Dr. I. M. Rubinow, two by Dr. 
Barbara Nachtrieb Armstrong, and two by Mr. Abraham Epstein. The papers 
of these three writers all support the application of a contributory insurance sys- 
tem to this country. Mr. Epstein, known for a decade as a supporter of non-con- 
tributory old age pensions, has now joined the contributory enthusiasts: “I am 
convinced,” he says, ‘‘that the future of old age pensions in the United States, as 
in most other countries, lies in a contributory insurance plan which should ulti- 
mately be combined with health and invalidity insurance.” And, further, “a 
contributory system of old age insurance . . . . will become inevitable as the 
present deadline of employment continues to be lowered . . . . the adoption of 
such a plan cannot be long delayed.” 

Dr. R. G. Leland and Mr. A. M. Simons, representing the Bureau of Medical 
Economics of the American Medical Association, present a paper in opposition 
to compulsory health insurance in America; and there are two papers presenting 
the point of view of the manufacturing group in opposition to old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. The most interesting papers in the volume are 
those of Mr. Paul Raushenbush on “Unemployment Reserves?” and Mr. John 
Andrews on ‘Unemployment Compensation.” The volume is edited by the pro- 
fessor of insurance of the University of Pennsylvania. 


E. A. 
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Industrial Pension Systems in the United States and Canada. By Murray 
W. Latmer. New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1932. 
2 vols. Pp. xxi+1195. $10.00. 

Trade Union Pension Systems and Other Superannuation and Permanent 
and Total Disability Benefits in the United States and Canada. By Mur- 
RAY W. Latimer. New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1932. Pp. xvi+205. $2.50. 

These volumes comprise the results of a study of more than 400 industrial 
and probably go per cent of the trade-union pension schemes. The former, as the 
paging indicates, are treated in detail. The study covers the development dur- 
ing the past thirty years and the terms of industrial pension plans; financial, 
actuarial, administrative, legal, and economic aspects; recent tendencies and an 
evaluation of the movement. It shows the variety of industrial pension schemes. 
The chapters on financial, actuarial, and administrative aspects are particularly 
valuable, indicating the complexity of those problems, the haphazard way in 
which they have been met, and the actuarial principles which must be adhered 
to if the funds are to remain solvent and anticipated pensions met. 

Both industrial and trade-union pension schemes have arisen in response to 
demand for provision for old age. Into both have been poured hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Yet they offer no assurance of old age protection for the future, 
because their actuarial bases are unsound. They survived and expanded till 1929 
because of increases in industrial employment and wage rates. They exhibited 
some of thelrintrinsic weaknesses during the period 1929-32 and promise more 
extensive failure in the future on account of decline in employment and tighten- 
ing up of restrictions on employment of older workers. While such conclusions 
as to the capacity of private pension plans to meet the problem of old age secur- 
ity are not new, presentation of the detailed analytical and actuarial bases for 
such opinions is a decided contribution. The method should be equally valuable 
in indicating possibilities and problems in state old age pensions. 


MOLLiE Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Elementary Statistics. By James G. SmitH. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1934. Pp. x+517. $3.50. 

Mathematics Essential for Elementary Statistics. By HELEN M. WALKER, 
Pu.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934. Pp. xiiit+246. $1.50. 
Statistics in Theory and Practice. By L. R. CoNNor. London: Sir Isaac 

Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 371. 12s. 6d. 
In comparatively recent years there has been a gradual improvement in meth- 


ods and application of statistical procedure. Old methods have been revised, 
new methods have been introduced, and advancement has been made in their 
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practical application. A text has been prepared by Professor James G. Smith in 
which these facts are recognized and in which a rather successful attempt has 
been made to incorporate them as a part of a comprehensive treatise designed 
for instructional purposes. 

This text ranks well with those of similar nature that have preceded it. In 
some respects it represents an advancement over many placed on the market in 
recent years. This is particularly true in respect to the distinct separation that 
has been made of the discussion relating to statistical principies and the explana- 
tion of procedure in applying the principles to the analysis of problems. Such an 
arrangement will aid greatly in clarifying concepts and in indicating the natural 
limitations of analytical methods applied to particular problems. 

Outstanding among the treatments of different subjects are those in Parts II 
and III pertaining to static and dynamic variability. The discussion of the time 
series and its analysis is particularly well presented, especially those parts of it 
dealing with trend analysis, seasonal variation, and the adjustment of monthly 
data. This presentation will serve a useful purpose for those who are engaged 
in the study and interpretation of changes in numerical series of historical in- 
formation. The author’s treatment of correlation is quite comprehensive for an 
elementary text. Chapters xx and xxi, which are devoted to this subject, may be 
studied profitably by both analysts and students. 

An interesting supplementary feature of the text is Part VI, dealing with the 
evolution of scientific method. In the chapters devoted thereto the author pre- 
sents the historical development in statistical methods and social sciences, a 
knowledge of which will make it easier for present-day workers to comprehend 
developments that have taken place in recent years, and that are still taking 
place, in the statistician’s methods cf analysis and interpretation. This part alone 
is sufficient to justify the recommendation of the text to both beginners and 
others not familiar with the content. 

The reviewer’s opinion is that Professor Smith’s text will be found valuable 
by any beginner in the study of statistical method, and that the analyst of some 
experience will find it a convenient book of reference. 

The author of Mathematics Essential for Elementary Statistics states in the 
Preface that it is written “for the adult layman who has forgotten his elementary 
mathematics and who finds that fact a handicap in studying statistical method.” 
Presumably, it is the author’s desire to inform the reader that the book is intend- 
ed primarily to supplement the ordinary text on statistics that does not include 
a mathematical background essential in the study of analytical procedure. 

In reading the book one receives the impression that the author wished to 
present a guide to certain groups of graduate students and others pursuing stud- 
ies in statistical technique and methods of statistical analyses. Being based on 
results of classroom teaching and on observations on difficulties and accomplish- 
ments of students, the text material furnishes means of obtaining a comprehen- 
sive understanding of many fundamental statistical concepts underlying mathe- 
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matical procedure in the analysis and interpretation of numerical data. The au- 
thor has made a noteworthy contribution in this respect. 

The text contains twenty-one chapters, embracing most of the subjects di- 
rectly related to the study of elementary statistical methods and analyses. The 
subject matter will be found very helpful by those who wish to familiarize them- 
selves with fundamentals of present-day statistical procedure but who have 
neither the time nor inclination to make a thorough study of methods and their 
many ramifications. Part II will serve as a useful source of information to those 
who wish to pursue the study of statistical method beyond the elementary stages. 

A special feature is the series of answers provided on pages 213-42. By using 
these answers the student can judge his progress and ascertain when it is un- 
necessary for him to spend additional time on any particular unit of study. Fre- 
quently the making available of answers to problems is not recommended, but 
in this instance it is an asset because of the purpose the text is intended to serve. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion, after careful examination of the text material, 
that Doctor Walker has made a valuable contribution to the great number of 
statistical texts already on the market. The conciseness of her presentation adds 
to its value, and her admirable selection of illustrative material contributes to 
the usefulness of the discussion and its application. The text is recommended to 
those who wish to review their mathematics and to those who wish to gain mas- 
tery over fundamentals of mathematics that are needed in elementary statistics. 

The writing of texts on methods of statistical analyses is in some respects a 
response to pressing need for assistance on the part of those confronted with the 
analysis of problems involving the interpretation of large masses of numerical 
data. Many of the texts published in recent years have contained information 
indispensable to those responsible for long-time planning, both in government 
and private business, and they have also stimulated constructive criticism of 
statistical procedures that are not held in high repute by some present-day 
analysts. The recent tendency seems to have been to simplify the explanation of 
statistical methods, to emphasize methods adaptable to practical problems and 
their logical interpretation, and to free the mathematical procedures of some of 
the mysteries that have become attached to them as a result of lack of clarity 
that characterizes, perhaps intentionally, many earlier writings on statistical 
methods. 

Among the recent texts on statistical methods is one by L. R. Connor, bar- 
rister-at-law and member of the council of the Royal Statistical Society, en- 
titled Statistics in Theory and Practice. Because of the comprehensive content of 
this text so far as it goes, and because of the author’s success in his attempt to 
simplify explanations of statistical measures and their derivation, it seems ap- 
propriate that some comment be made on the methods and procedures as de- 
scribed. 

The text is divided into two parts, the first providing an introduction to sta- 
tistical methods and simple tests of reliability, and the second providing infor- 
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mation on sources of statistical data and practical application of methods. This 
is a most logical division of the material presented, and, because it is somewhat 
unusual, attention has been particularly attracted to it. 

The author at the very beginning has carefully distinguished between exact 
and inexact sciences, apparently to emphasize the greater usefulness of statistical 
methods in the interpretation of data pertaining to the latter. He then proceeds 
in Part I with a discussion of the organization of statistical inquiries, followed by 
a treatment of classification, tabulation, and graphic presentation. The chap- 
ters devoted to these subjects are quite adequate for a text of this kind. 

The chapter on derivative data is interesting, particularly that part of it re- 
lating to the author’s distinction between co-ordinate and subordinate deriva- 
tives. A more lengthy treatment of derivative data would not have been burden- 
some, though the author’s explanations and illustrations are entirely sufficient 
for the purposes intended. 

Chapters ix-xv are devoted largely to statistical groups, averages and other 
common measures, sampling, and correlation. Since they deal principally with 
commonly used procedures, no differences of opinion are likely to arise as to ac- 
curacy of content. The method of presentation is clear and explanations are con- 
cise, though of sufficient length to afford ample description. Correlation could 
well have been treated in more detail, particularly in respect to various methods. 
However, the subject is a big one, and the author probably feels that a more 
lengthy discussion would have distorted the text as a whole. The discussion re- 
lating to tests of agreement is worthy of attention. 

Index numbers are discussed in considerable detail, and emphasis is placed on 
the technique of index number construction. After studying the chapter on this 
subject the reader will have gained considerable information on indexes calcu- 
lated by various formulas, and, though he will have observed that differences 
may sometimes be considerable, it will be realized that the different indexes 
‘point in the same direction.” This chapter is of special value to the beginner. 

In chapters xvii and xviii the discussion is devoted to finite differences, inter- 
polation, graduation, curve fitting, and miscellaneous theorems. These subjects 
are important, and the treatment of them is commendable, but the chapters 
dealing therewith, as the author points out, are not intended for the elementary 
student. 

Part II of the text, as already indicated, has reference to applied statistics. 
The author has discussed a large number of subjects, some of which, at least, 
could be treated much more comprehensively if space permitted. It is realized, 
of course, that the purposes of the author would have been defeated if he had en- 
tered into too much detail, and for that reason the treatment given the various 
subjects is quite appropriate. Data selected for illustrations are of great variety, 
and they provide the reader with interesting information on statistical and other 
publications that are available. The business man, as well as the student, will 
find that this part of the text is a valuable reference. 
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On the whole the text is a well-proportioned treatise so far as subject matter 
is concerned, and it ranks well with others intended to serve beginners and those 
not inclined to pursue the study of statistical methods beyond the elementary 


stages. 
F, H. HARPER 
MrT. VERNON Park, 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Criminal Law in Action. By JOHN BARKER Waite. New York: Sears Pub. 

Co., 1934. Pp. 321. $3.00. 

The multiplicity of causation for the “slow, ineffective movement of justice” 
is here dealt with by Professor Waite of the University of Michigan Law faculty. 
In his view, the following is the basic assumption of the criminal law: 

[It] merely declares what other persons shall do in order to punish the violators. 
Whether or not that punishment is ever imposed, whether or not the criminal is ever 
brought to justice, according to the law’s provisions, is entirely a matter of human ef- 
fort. It depends not on the law’s action but upon the action of those whose duty it is 
to carry out the law’s provisions. 


He holds, from the cases cited by him, that the superior courts have held that the 
purpose of the law is not the discovery and segregation of possible wrongdoers. 

“Tt [the law] deals only with those who have already committed crime,” al- 
though stating that, by law, “juveniles may come within the powers of the court 
before they have committed crime.” 

But, except for extremely limited situations [reform schools for children, probation, 
and suspension of sentence] the idea of rehabilitation does not appear in the criminal law 
in action..... One cannot blink the fact that, not anticipatory segregation, not ref- 
ormation, '.1t punishment as punishment is the primary objective of the criminal law. 


Speaking in detail of the individual factors that condition ‘criminal law in 
action,” considerable discussion is had of items in procedure and agencies of en- 
forcement as the insanity plea, the safeguards guaranteed to the accused by law, 
the jury system, search and seizure, police difficulties and methods, police dis- 
union (the division of jurisdiction on a geographical basis), counsel for the de- 
fense and state, and the part that judges, newspapers, and the public play in the 
administration of justice. 

He adds: 

The one thing which stands out clearly from analysis of criminal law in action is that 
the important failures of law enforcement are not caused by defects in the law... . . 
The Jogical conclusion is ineluctible—persistent correction of the law has not observably 
bettered the administration of justice; the causes of the failures, therefore, must neces- 
sarily be something outside the content of the law. 

To say emphatically that enforcement of-the criminal law cannot be bettered by 
changing the law is one thing. To assume that its administration can be improved by 
improvement in its administration is an easy inference from study of typical failures. 
But to point out how better administration can be secured is quite another matter. 
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The people of this country as a whole have not demonstrated the interest in improve- 
ment of personnel that it has displayed in correcting the law. 
Existing conditions of short and uncertain tenure mean that the ablest men cannot 


afford to take the job [as judges]. 

The people of this country, if they hope for improvement, must throw off the delu- 
sion that administration of the criminal law can be bettered through tinkering with the 
law and must devote their thought and effort enthusiastically to the task of improving 
the attitude of the law’s administrators. 


The only criticisms apparent in this treatment of the law as a moving force in 
the community are its lack of an index and the tendency, in some instances, to 
make indirect quotations. The volume is critically written for a lay public, and 
its pages carry a refreshing critique of American justice. It can be recommended 


to all groups for careful reading. 
W. ABRAHAM GOLDBERG 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Shades of the Prison House: A Personal Memoir. By Stuart Woop. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate, 1932. Pp. ix+4o2. 12s. 6d. 
Borstalians. By J. W. Gorpon. London: Martin Hopkinson, 1932. Pp. 

284. 7s. 6d. 

Battling the Crime Wave. By Harry ELMER Barnes. Boston: Stratford 

Co., 1931. Pp. vit+245. $2.00. 

The first two volumes show one present-day trend in criminology: with 
criminal-biological institutes, studies in modus operandi, ballistics, the avalanche 
of autobiographical and case studies of offenders in various countries. 

In Shades of the Prison House we find a vivid presentation of the reactions 
of a self-educated person to the indignities of the prison system; the reactions 
and interactions between warders, governors, officials of Discharged Prisoners 
Aid Societies, and the inmate. The major portion of this tale is a recital of the 
successive offenses and incarcerations to which Wood was subjected, in the 
course of which he is a guest of practically all the civil, military, and naval 
prisons. It is the “story” of a confidence man, except for short periods of house- 
breaking, picture-selling, military and naval service, as well as brief factory em- 
ployment. 

The publishers herald these pages as ‘‘an indictment of a society which lets a 
prisoner out of one door only to drive him in at another.” Such indictments 
have been made before and we may expect them for time to come. Yet, as an 
outstanding example of ‘“Man’s inhumanity to Man,” it has ample value. 

At the same time, the virtue of the book lies in this prisoner’s analysis of 
“The System” and the psychological principles expressed. To illustrate: 

Warders were cruel and inhuman because the system demanded cruelty and in- 
humanity in its officers. They were themselves subject to a code of rules every bit as 
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strict as those they had to enforce. They were not only forbidden to talk to prisoners 
but they were not even permitted to hold conversations with one another while on 
duty. Every trifling breach of the rules . . . . meant being fined and the offense entered 
on their conduct sheet [pp. 28-29]. 


Wood entered upon crime when, by innocent action, he was involved in the 
theft of a gun. His companion, Wally, ‘‘borrowed the gun” but did not tell 
Wood that he planned to pawn it. With youthful loyalty Wood refused to 
“snitch” but ‘Wally’ had no such compunctions. Both were remanded to 
Reading Goal (where ironically enough his stepmother had also been sent years 
before for beating him) to await trial at the next Quarter Sessions. 

One reads into the volume, necessarily, a change in the personality of this 
youth who describes himself as “timid,’’ a change to a person of self-confidence. 
It may be said that this individual, to whom the uncertainties of the world at 
large proved too baffling, found the close and circumscribed discipline of the 
prison, its severity notwithstanding, a happy hunting ground for the satisfaction 
of personal desires. He mastered ‘“The System” after a while and, in some meas- 
ure, found contentment within its walls. Books were sent to him—most of which 
were on an unofficial Index of the Censoring Chaplain. The truth of life he found 
in the seclusion of books and in religious theory—not in his fellow prisoners or in 
society. This gave him a background for literary success between sentences and 
perhaps for his “reform.” 

Throughout his incarcerations he is taken for a man of considerable educa- 
tion and social status, to which his intellectual inferiors (by inference the 
Warders) bow and which governors, chaplains, and others find necessary to con- 
done. 

Toward prison chaplains Wood was especially bitter, although he finally 
makes some allowances for the difficult tasks assigned to them. 

ses eae At the same time I do not think that I have ever met quite so poor a crowd as 
the average chaplain, or a type which is more utterly untouched by the trend of modern 
scholarship. Even to this day, the averxge prison sermon is as dull as ditchwater and 
more often than not medieval in teaching and outlook. Towards the end of my 
prison career I consistently refused to attend chapel on intellectual grounds alone. 
Nevertheless I have come to understand why the prison service attracts so few live 
wires, so few men who in any sense of the word can be said to be in touch with modern 


The limitations imposed upon them (the chaplains) may be gathered from Regula- 
tion 57 [Rules for Local Prisons, 1899] which requires that “‘the chaplain shall conform 
to the rules and regulations of the prison and shall not interfere with the working of 
them as regards to safe custody, discipline and labor of the prisoners but shall support 
the Governor in the maintenance thereof’’ [pp. 68-69]. 


It is to be regretted that Wood, in the final analysis, does not indicate how 
or in what manner he was able to overcome his drinking at the sign of the least 
trouble—all of which inevitably led from one offense to another and finally to 
prison. Or how he met the social ostracism he had previously found insurmount- 
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able—treatment accorded to all convicts and ex-convicts. He is frank to state 
that professional groups snubbed him when he told the truth of his past but 
were eager to aid him otherwise. It is assumed that having “gone straight’’ for 
five years, he found it necessary to veer sharply from the attitudes and reactions 
which bore directly, in part, upon his many sentences. 

Mr. Wood has presented, in readable style, a mature analysis of prison life, 
colored to be sure by what we call, for want of better description, ‘‘a subjective 
intellectual superiority,” an analysis of all the steps leading to his many involve- 
ments with the law. He fails, perhaps with deliberate desire of not risking the 
status quo, to indicate the means of his salvation. 

In direct contrast to this personal narrative stands the second volume listed 
above, which also comes from English experience and which is said to be the 
“first authentic account of life at a Borstal institution by a Borstal Boy” (and 
we add, by a Borstal boy who ‘“‘made good’’). Borstalians treats of the latest 
English institutional type which English law prescribes for the treatment (and 
custody) of older adolescent offenders (sixteen to twenty-one years of age) of 
both sexes. They, for the most part, have been previously convicted and were 
either on probation or in reformatories._ Such accounts of the Borstal system as 
we have read must compare only with the ideal of American institutions for 
similar age groups and not with the “junior penitentiaries” into which some of 
the American reformatories have developed. English law further prescribes a 
usual training period of three years which good conduct may reduce to two years) 

Mr. Gordon gives the routine of life in the institution where the object is 
inculcation of self-control and self-discipline plus trade- and habit-training. He 
thinks a community spirit is developed with a Borstal institution which calls 
out in the trainee loyalty to his immediate group and to the institution. This, 
in one sense, is used as a preventive of escapes which, when they occur, are re- 
garded as offenses against group mores. We have never believed in the practice 
of permitting members of such groups assisting in the re-capture of escapes. The 
usual incentive for such aid is remission of time or promotion in grade and hence 
develops an invidious espionage system among the group. On that theory it is 
objectionable practice. However, since this volume does not state the rewards 
given in Borstal for such aid, we do not infer a similar practice for Borstal. 

A fervent plea is made for sympathetic attitude toward present Borstalians 
and ex-Borstal inmates. They are seemingly regarded as ex-convicts rather 
than unstable, untrained, and immature older youths over the juvenile court 
age. With this plea social workers will be in hearty accord, especially social 
workers of Illinois, a state which, by recent legislative enactment, made con- 
victs of reformatory inmates. 

Much is made of the lack of proper placement of homosexual prisoners and 
the necessity for greater and more careful classification, more official concern for 
the abnormally developed person. Penal systems encourage sex perversions of 
various sorts by their very organization yet punish for outward sex indulgences 
which are discovered. 
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Throughout these pages there is a romancing on Borstal life which detracts 
from its value, but the spirit of the institution here described is decidedly favorable 
for a group seriously in need of training. These pages testify to the lack of 
repression or prison discipline. In practice, England feels that a major portion 
of those who were formerly regarded as prison material require, instead, redirec- 
tion. To that end, Borstal is a valuable step. 

Mr. Barnes takes time from his technical works in criminology to present a 
popular treatise of ‘‘a new criminology and penology as it would be in practical 
operation .... [and]... . an amplification of the more crucial points and prob- 
lems involved in our present-day battle with crime”’ (p. iii). 

The present book is written for the general public. It is exclusively an exercise in 
humanizing of knowledge and popular education. 

No substantial progress can be made in the way of bettering the situation until 
the people are informed as to the actual facts regarding criminals and their treatment. 
The mass of people support our present savage laws. They must be educated as to 
crime and its repression before they can be induced to demand the abolition of such 
laws and to support the sensible scientist in his efforts to apply the best human knowl- 
edge to the problem. At present the populace is uninformed and at the mercy of moss- 
backs and charlatans. It is still controlled by the ancient psychology which seeks a 
scape-goat to free us from our own sense of guilt. The convicts serve admirably as this 
social scape-goat [p. ii]. 

He characterizes imprisoned offenders as those unfortunate enough to be 
arrested and poor enough to afford poor lawyers. The lucky and able stay out 
of prison and keep on in criminal activity. 

In his view, a mass of old laws, offenses which are not legally recognized as 
crimes in the penal code, and the fact that the time of police officers is taken up 
with trivial violations account, in part, for a serious demoralization of police and. 
court procedure, and also the fact that the major offenders are not apprehended. 

The ideal situation, and the present-day need, is: the creation of a scientific 
and sensible penal code. This involves a housecleaning of obsolete and unpopu- 
lar laws and recognition of real offenses as crimes. The police force needs a 
division of labor: patroling and crime detection. The latter force needs to be 
selected from a superior group, amply trained and efficiently equipped. 

The second step is attention to the court system with either removal of ex- 
emptions from jury service for professional classes or total elimination of the 
jury from the code. For the jury he urges the substitution of a board of trained 
and expert persons qualified in law, psychology, psychiatry, and criminology. 

Finally, there is need to remove the concept, almost exclusively used at 
present, of fixing the punishment to fit the crime and replacing it with particular 
and individual treatment for a particular individual lawbreaker. 

An evaluation of the prison population, according to Mr. Barnes, would dis- 
close these groups: the feeble-minded and insane, the hopelessly diseased, and 
degenerates and hardened criminals for whom rehabilitation is out of the ques- 
tion. This group needs segregation regardless of the crime committed. The 
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second, a large group, chiefly of younger first offenders who require no institu- 
tional treatment and who could be dealt with by suspended sentence and proba- 
tion. The last, presumably reformable, for whom long-term institutional treat- 
ment and training is required. The latter constitute the prison problem. In 
this connection there is discussed complete and thorough examination of pris- 
oners with provision for adequate medical care, jobs, training in jobs, parole, 
parole supervision, and training schools for prison officials. 

The second section describes the present-day evolution and status of crime— 
highly organized, swift, efficient, and overwhelmingly too much for any police 
department, as now constituted, to materially affect. 

A signal service is rendered in this volume providing it reaches the group for 
whom it is intended—the service of translating contents of professional volumes 
and journals, with limited circulation, to the knowledge of the general public. 
For in crime, as in other matters, the battle is lost without mass knowledge and 


mass action. 
W. ABRAHAM GOLDBERG 
JEWISH SOcIAL SERVICE BUREAU, CHICAGO 


Facts and Theories of Psychoanalysis. By Ives HENDRICK, M.D. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. xi+308-+xii. $3.00. 

A gap in the literature of psychoanalysis has been filled by Facts and Theories 
of Psychoanalysis, a new and important book by Dr. Ives Hendrick. The source 
material in this field is extensive, for psychoanalytic experimentation has been 
carried on now for more than fifty years. But a great deal of the source material 
is not easily available in this country, either because it has not been translated, 
or because it is published in England. Numerous books of a general interpreta- 
tive nature have been put out in the last decade, but they have tended toward 
an over-popularization of the subject matter of psychoanalysis. Dr. Hendrick’s 
book is a clear and well-organized exposition of psychoanalysis addressed to the 
layman with training in other fields of science, who is seeking a sound orientation 
in psychoanalysis. It smacks not at all of popularization, but through the use 
of apt illustrations from practice, and analogies to facts and theories in other 
scientific fields, it has concreteness and clarity. 

Part I of Dr. Hendrick’s book presents the facts of psychoanalysis, and Part 
II the theories. Psychological phenomena of human personality and behavior 
are discussed from three points of view: 


I. The empirical observation (by study of free associations) of unconscious wishes, 
especially the sexual, hostile, and punishment phantasies and memories of the infantile 
period, and of their correlations with neurotic symptomatology and other conscious 
components of the personality. 

II. The abstraction of these observations in the concept of personality structure. 

III. The inductions of kinetic factors, primarily biological, but represented psycho- 
logically by the empirical data, which comprise the theory of instincts. 
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In the organization and presentation of the material in Parts I and II, Dr. 
Hendrick has achieved his aim, which he describes in the preface of the book as, 
“To help the reader to distinguish consistently those facts and principles which 
are generally accepted by psychoanalysts at the present time from those which 
are decidedly controversial.” 

In Part III, “Therapy by Psychoanalysis,” Dr. Hendrick has set an even 
more difficult task for himself than in Parts I and II. To describe psychoanalyt- 
ic therapy is of course in itself not difficult, but to give to the person who has 
not experienced analytic treatment himself an awareness of it that in a degree 
approximates experience, is a real achievement. One clue to Dr. Hendrick’s suc- 
cess in revealing to the reader what psychoanalytic therapy is, may be found in 
the following quotation from this part of the book, ‘‘Analysis is always intense- 
ly human, *nd human sympathy as well as scientific understanding contribute 
to a successful technique.” 

Part IV deals with the present status of psychoanalysis; its professional or- 
ganization and the development of psychoanalytic education. There is also a 
section on Jung, Adler, and Rank which brings out the distinction between 
psychoanalysis and other schools. 

Appended to the book are a glossary and suggestions for further reading 
which will be of great value to the audience to which this book is addressed. The 
glossary is more than a definition of a list of terms, because it is cross-referenced 
to the pages in the book which describe the various concepts. In the suggestions 
for further reading the author has given a brief characterization of each book 
which serves as a guide to the reader in making his selections from the list. 

A word should be said in appreciation of the printing and the general make-up 
of the book. The title page and the jacket are proof that in the making of books, 
as in other arts, the old and the new can be combined effectively. 


FAMILY SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA BEtsEY LIBBEY 


Keeping a Sound Mind. By Joun J. B. Morcan. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1934. Pp. ix+440. $2.00. 

In fourteen chapters, some references for further reading, and an Index, this 
book is free of technical language. It is hoped—so it is stated in the Preface— 
that it may be used in college hygiene courses covering mental and physical as- 
pects of health for Freshmen—“‘puts in understandable form the basic principles 
involved in the preservation of one’s own mental health.” It is maintained, too, 
that the theories presented are not arm-chair theories or the pet hobbies of the 
author or the biased viewpoint of some partisan. They are indeed presented, as 
the author states, ‘“‘in a simple straightforward manner.” 

To refer to a few of the chapters, one finds those captions that might appeal 
to Freshmen, such as: ‘The Mastery of Fear,” “What To Fight For,” “How To 
Fight,” “Crime,” “How to Get Things Done,” and “Getting Along with People.” 
One is told, and undoubtedly Freshmen will believe it, that some of the specific 
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advantages of work are: the personal satisfaction brought to one, the dissipa- 
tion of emotional tensions, a good distraction from unpleasant thoughts, and a 
valuable therapeutic agent. Workers are differentiated and referred to as: “the 
bubbling energy worker,” “the fearful worker,” “the dutiful worker” (who, by 
the way, “seldom gets anywhere . . . . becomes a mere human machine whose 
only objective is to keep at it until death calls him’’), “the pioneer,” “the com- 
pensating worker,” “the domineering worker,” and “the intelligent worker.” 
Many a Freshman will want to avoid the domineering workers, as such, for it is 
said: “Such persons make successful army officers where unquestioned obedience 
is the order of the day.” Too, these domineering workers “become atrocious 
mothers and fathers because parenthood offers too ready an opportunity to 
dominate helpless children.” And it is guessed that the causes given for laziness 
will delight Freshmen, for they are presented attractively, i.e., “too much super- 
vision,” “a device to enslave parents,” “dislike for particular tasks,” “physical 
fatigue pains,” and “false social standards.” 

This is an easy book to read—tolerantly moral, kindly challenging, and con- 
ventionally alarming—just easy enough to titillate the Freshman and just true 
enough to annoy the Sophomore. It is unfortunate that in the closing chapter, 
“Self Confidence,” the author endeavors rather too simply and none too confi- 
dently to bring trouping in all the “‘insanities.” And such ones, too, they are to 
him! Right out of the House of Horrors they are wretchedly arrayed as “shat- 
tered personalities” (schizophrenics), “emotional extremists” (cyclothymiacs), 
“intellectual extremists” (paranoiacs), “evaders” (psychoneurotics), ‘“disease- 
hunters” (hysterics), etc. The author must have great confidence in his stu- 
dents, particularly Freshmen, for he tells them “the intellectual extremists evade 
the issues of life by building up defenses which appear reasonable but which are 
rationalizations . . . . are dominated by ‘wishful thinking’ and tend to develop 
delusions.” And perhaps, too, he is confident that many Freshmen, when hard 
pressed and perplexed and in a quandary whether or not to carry on as they 
ought, will be helped, that “evaders seldom Lecome abnormal enough to be com- 
mitted to a hospital for the insane.” 

One might well take exception to the simplicity and conciseness which have 
been aimed at and adhered to throughout the book. But the author has so ob- 
viously conscripted himself to do this very thing—to make it simple and concise 
—that it is best that one simply acknowledge the fact that he has succeeded. 
Let it be added, however, that to keep a sound mind sound is not simple, as 
many will testify and as he himself tries to make clear in this book. The case 
material or examples which are interspersed along are too fragmentary to stand 
close scrutiny. They may help some and they may damage others—the very 
ones, too, for whom they were intended to help most. The author believes evi- 
dently that it is “quite possible that one reason that mental diseases appear so 
fearsome to laymen is that they are designated by tremendous names of un- 
known meaning.” What about the other reasons—more prevalent ones, more 
consciously appreciated ones? What of the sense of shame individually, the so- 
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cial stigma generally to relatives and associates, the treatment administered 
routinely in overcrowded and understaffed institutions or scarcely any treat- 
ment available to thousands outside of institutions? What about the ostracism 
and the discrimination and the threat of sterilization for those markedly dis- 
tressed mentally who know that, if their mental torture is recognized and ad- 
mitted in specific localities and under certain circumstances, a mental disease is 
indeed fearsome. It is not so much the disease ofttimes as it is the lack of treat- 
ment or the type of treatment offered that is fearsome. Surely Freshmen could 
be told of this! It is conceivable that ‘a tremendous name of unknown mean- 
ing” might be not only comforting but actually entertaining. Many a disease 
has “a tremendous name of unknown meaning” to those unfamiliar with Latin, 
and some people even become boastful and cherish the distinction and attention 
it begets them. And there are many laymen, too, who take pride in having desig- 
nated for them a baffling term, be it paranoia or hypochondria, for some of them, 
too, know full well that the condition serves them as no other condition ever has 
and that it really is deserving of a name even if it baffles the professions that use 
it. 

Differences in personality development are designated by a schematic dia- 
gram that may lead an indifferent reader astray. It has both a cellular and an 
astral aspect to it, but to study it one can learn whether he is “primarily the type 
of person represented by A, B, C or D in our diagram.” “Determine,” says the 
author, “to make yourself as much like A as you possibly can.” Further along, as 
he concludes the book, he states: ‘‘Perhaps some unusual event will get you down 
for a while, but it cannot keep you down. Past opposition has made you as 
resilient as a rubber ball, and you naturally bounce back on your feet ready for 
the fight.” But he warns: “Your greatest opposition will come from people. 
....” And he ends the book mechanistically in keeping with the title. A Fresh- 
mat, can scarce but be impressed with how much like a trade, a simple trade, all 
this ado about keeping the human mind sound and going is: “You must steer 
through a great number of seething forces, but your course will be smooth be- 
cause you are one of the forces and the whole system is unified. You are not 
a monkey wrench in the wheels of progress, you are one of the cogs. You have 
achieved mental soundness when you are willing to be a part of life.” 

The reviewer would remind the college student, Freshman or graduate: 
“C’est une ennuyeuse maladie que de conserver sa santé par un trop grand 


régime” (La Rochefoucauld). 
H. E. CHAMBERLAIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Heredity and Environment: Studies in the Genesis of Psychological Char- 
acteristics. By Giapys C. SCHWESINGER. Edited by FREDERICK 
Osporn. Cloth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 484. $4.00. 
The author refers to this book as a compendium in which the source material 

has been borrowed from many quarters. The bibliography in and of itself would 
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make a book of fair size and one well worth possessing. References to accredited 
work alone regarding measurement of intelligence number 102; regarding meas- 
urement of personality, 203; regarding environment and intelligence, 229; and 
regarding viewpoints on personality, 176. And, additionally, for each of the 
main topics discussed there has been generously included a list of references for 
recommended reading. 

Were an academic psychologist—one given outright to objectivity—to break 
through the alphabetically arranged bibliography and note therein the illustri- 
ous names given and what they have stood for in the field of psychology, he 
would, I dare say, be amazed, if not perhaps chagrined, to find what faddists— 
how impressionable and subjective even—the true and would-be scientists really 
are. This bibliography is, indeed, revealing. One time somewhere, someone 
bent in research comes upon a clue and it becomes fair game for anyone and all 
to give chase. But let’s be fair and duly say that here and there one or two turn 
about and run the other way—with distinction too. 

Whereas previous studies have stressed the hereditary basis of human 
physical and mental development, this work is devoted largely to a better under- 
standing of the influence of environment. It is, even so, temperate, well bal- 
anced and right tranquil throughout. In fact its orderliness and poise can well be 
reassuring to those for whom inheritance means so much—has to mean much. 

The history of testing is an interesting one. The techniques devised are still 
more interesting. But the application of them as presented in this book is 
fascinating. Borrowing from here, there, and everywhere, ardent investigators 
with ingenuity have improvised tests, have had affixed thereto their names, and 
then set out, in keeping with our modern trends, to get the tests standardized 
and accepted. Then come test modifications and periodic revisions to maintain 
their accrued value upon which progressive investigation depends. The intel- 
lect, the personality, and the environment of human beings have been attacked. 
First their defects mos‘ly, then their potentialities for detriment or betterment, 
and finally the attributes were evaluated. In view of present-day knowledge 
many of those early assertions appear downright preconceived and prejudiced. 
But the author of this volume is more cautious and dispassionate: 

For a long time to come, tests will remain better measures of what people can do than 
of what they will do. There are many highly intelligent people who lack other qualities 
essential to success, and there are others destined for later distinction who may not be 
discovered by intelligence tests today; and, too, there are intellectual functions (e.g., 
managing people) that are not yet adequately measured by tests. Granted that person- 
ality may make or mara career, and that a fine intelligence may mean little if “blocked” 
emotionally; granted all this, the psychologist still offers the scores on mental tests as 
the best single evidence obtainable on the intelligence of human beings. 


This doubtless was being concluded about the time the Forgotten Man was being 
introduced to a New Deal and before Hitler was quite insecure enough emo- 
tionally or otherwise to give prompt indorsement to the sterilization of thou- 
sands (so reported) adversely gifted. Re-read, with but a reminder of these 
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and other current events, this conclusion alone is conspicuous in its accuracy. 
Are you relieved any after having re-read the passage, to note that the author 
might just as well have stated that the psychologist still offers the scores of mental 
tests as the best single evidence obtainable on the intelligence of human beings 
and is left standing with his offering disregarded by the world at large? 

As to the relative uncontrolled standing, if there be such, between investiga- 
tors, according to factual data not excluding errors, as referred to in this book, 
the rating, it may be guessed, would be much as follows: psychologists, very 
high; sociologists, high; physiologists, average; psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts, low average. 

Viewpoints on personality are shown to be loosely based and at times con- 
tradictory. It is in this realm—the study of the personality—that the author 
makes, by notation in an appendix, suggestions for further research. Reserved 
respect is given to the study of identical twins—over fifty pages—done mostly 
by psychologists. So too are the studies done on orphans and siblings reared 
under varying conditions reported respectfully. 

With unusual frank restraint after having amassed a colossal amount of in- 
formation, the author concludes: 

In respect not only to personality, but to intelligence as well, we must conclude that 
the material which has been presented does not answer very specifically the questions 
which were proposed for solution. .... And it must again be emphasized that the 
problem of heredity and environment is not a general problem, but is specific to each 
individual, to each of his characteristics, and to each environment. 

This much, however, can be said. The extreme conclusions frequently voiced by 
some ‘“Environmentalists” on the one hand, or by extreme “Hereditarians” on the 
other, do not find justification in the facts. They exceed the limits set by the studies al- 
ready available which no thoughtful student can longer afford to ignore. .... 


If you ever want to know in regard to inheritance and environment who has 
been studied, what was found out and by whom, you may, with very little 
effort on your part, obtain the information in this one book with now and then 
supplementary conclusions on the part of a conservative observer to guide you 
as to their validity. The only question left really to vex you will be why some 
of the studies were done at the time they were by the one who did them. And 
in some instances you will not be vexed long—so shrewdly has the author ar- 


ranged the material. 
H. E. C. 


The Approach to the Parent: A Study in Social Treatment. By ESTHER 
HEATH, Psychiatric Social Worker, Child Guidance Clinic, Los Angeles 
and Pasadena. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. xviii 
+163. $1.25. 

Somewhere in this book you will find a seven-year-old lad three feet tall with 

“a startling record of thefts.’’ He was “criminally inclined” thought the school 
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principal, and he is labeled by others as “driving mother crazy,” although his 
mother proves herself to be remarkably resistive and stubborn to any drive ex- 
cept one of her own making. One day six weeks after treatment had begun and 
no longer the thief, this bright lad bounds home from school and into his house— 
so tickled—and exclaims, “See what I got.” It is his report card, all A’s and 
B’s, and the best report thus far in his entire school career. His mother, who 
could boast of a school career ‘“‘with honors,” replied, ‘““That’s fine, John.” “Why 
don’t you say,” replies the lad, “that’s wonderful instead of just ‘that’s 
BCP ce 

This book, The Approach to the Parent, is a fine one, and if one not overly 
cautious catches the buoyancy and the enthusiasm of the author one might vol- 
untarily say, “It’s wonderful.”’ Surely it is nicely written, well edited, and the 
material it contains is up-to-date and clearly presented by case-method exposi- 
tion. The book gives four cases: “Taming the Savage,” “Driving Mother 
Crazy,” ‘They Don’t Like Me,” and ‘“‘A Hostile Attitude toward the World.” 
It truly is a study in social treatment and points out four distinct and well-de- 
fined approaches to parents—all about equal in effectiveness. It is a pleasing 
book to read. Although the problems are genuine and well outlined, Miss Heath 
shows rare acumen in the selection of cases that include world-wide potential 
attributes or threats and modern trends. In one instance an interest in general 
science (Creative Chemistry and Microbe Hunters) and aviation materially assists 
the author in taming the savage at a time when she was inexperienced and 
struggling with the least promising approach to parents with savage factors al- 
ready encircling them. In another case a penetrating inference is indicated in 
that wherein maternal persistence threatens to usurp and annihilate childhood 
individuality and development, then does the aeroplane and all that aviation 
offers suggest to a sona happy, triumphant emancipation. Can this be a uni- 
versal truth that marks and makes fundamental the drive in boys and men to 
take up aviation? And instill another case, one who is delicate looking, thwarted 
and friendless at six and a half is plainly desperate lest his Japanese playmate 
“‘won’t like me.” How much like the world and the League of Nations this 
sounds. Whether or not Miss Heath intended, in 163 pages only, that these in- 
ferences could be easily culled out of The Approach to Parents is not known but 
at least they are there and speak well for her intuitive ability, general alertness, 
and narrative accuracy. 

It is this subtlety, intuition, alertness, and enthusiasm of the author that 
gives to the book a refreshing quality. All the four children are bright, all the 
parents, regardless of the approach in technique, are changeable and for the bet- 
ter, all the teachers, even ill ones, are co-operative and possess a high degree of 
understanding, and all the principals and vice-principals referred to think well 
of teachers. But do not be misled into the false belief that with all these promis- 
ing factors that one could not have failed to bring about the success and relief 
that was accomplished in all four cases given, for it is not true. The secret is 
elsewhere. 
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The four approaches to parents outlined in this book are: 

1. A directed blind (inexperience) give-and-take relationship, intuitively 
handled, between parents and worker. 

2. A didactic method in which the worker is aware of the effect of her method 
in her relationship to the mother and deliberately (still a bit of the crusader as 
in the first approach and still confident) uses suggestions as the starting-point in 
the directed treatment. 

3. An informal parent-worker discussion method wherein therapeutic sug- 
gestions are given by the worker only when requested by the parents in the 
course of analyzing their own relationship to the child. (Illustrated by verbatim 
question-and-answer method.) 

4. A free discussion method like the preceding one, but more consistently fol- 
lowed, whereby the worker’s early analysis of her relationship to the mother is 
depersonalized. (The report of this case, however, does not bear out this asser- 
tion quite as emphatically as the author would have you believe but neverthe- 
less it is detectable.) 

Away from the directed and the didactic to the informal and the free is the ap- 
proach to parents made progressive. 

In the discussion and evaluation of psychiatric social-work techniques and in 
comparison with general case-work objectives, this book in the hands of a case 
supervisor would indeed be a most serviceable medium to assist in the teaching 
of students in social work. However, without the aid of a supervisor or one who 
is fairly familiar with the history and evolution of psychiatric therapy and the 
changes it is subjected to, many a student will overlook the advantages or the 
handicaps a worker is apt to experience in working with a psychiatrist—so 
cleverly has Miss Heath disguised this relationship in order, we trust, to make 
her presentation of the various approaches to the parent effective and paramount. 

The book includes, in outline, leaflets used by the Child Guidance Clinic in 
Los Angeles. Regardless of the approach it would appear that the author feels 
quite free to use them. Thev are captioned ‘Manners in Discipline,” ‘‘The Iso- 
lation Method of Discipline,” ‘Love in Discipline,” “Show Your Love,” “The 
Use of Praise,”’ “Does Your Child Love You?” ‘Love Can Be Harmful,” and 
“Don’ts in Discipline.” Disregarding the titles, these leaflets are harmless 
enough and perhaps will do the good for which they are intended, i.e., give secu- 
rity tothose who feel helpless without a code of ethics oratract or a list of rules to 
justify their acts and support their views. Perhaps, too, these leaflets are to 
show how indebted social work, including the psychiatric, is to other fields of 
human endeavor wherein rules make the weak strong and the strong weak. The 
reviewer is of the opinion that Miss Heath, as revealed in this book, and others 
like her would be quite able to approach parents and leave them with the feeling 
that they had gained insight enough with their own problems without having 
been obliged to refer to leaflets for guidance and support. But even with the 
leaflets left in, the book is a fine one. 
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The Great Doctors. A Biographical History of Medicine. By Dr. HENRY E. 
SicerisT. Translated by EDEN and CepAR Paut. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1933. Pp. 436. $4.00. 

The first edition of this intensely interesting and authentic biographical his- 
tory of medicine was the product of Sigerist’s research in Leipzig, and appeared in 
1931. The English translation was published simultaneously with the second 
German edition in 1933. Biographical sketches of statesmen, politicians, gener- 
als, and others among the world’s leading actors have crowded libraries and col- 
leges, but little has been available concerning those who have been the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. The pages of The Great Doctors are especially 
dedicated to the practicing physicians of today, but they will be read with great 
eagerness by a far wider audience. To survey alone the portraits of these great 
doctors with their pensive, kindly, and anxious countenances will make any 
reader desire to learn just what they did for humanity. They were men who 
faced far greater dangers than popular war heroes, and were engaged in saving, 
rather than in destroying, lives. Consider the courage of John Hunter, the 
English surgeon and anatomist, inoculating himself, in 1876, with gonorrheal 
pus, thereby contracting syphilis; and of Pettenkofer, the German professor of 
hygiene, who, in 1892, swallowed a culture of cholera bacilli in order to prove 
ideas he had developed on hygiene! The author has skilfully depicted the lives of 
some forty-eight of these famous men, and in so doing has constructed a consecu- 
tive history of medical discoveries. Once again we find that genius develops 
from the quality of careful observation; and this is seen in the introduction of the 
stethoscope by Laennec, and in the invention of the ophthalmoscope by Helm- 
holtz. It is not possible to select any part of this work for special review, for each 
chapter is a gem. The sentences for the most part are short and crisp and the 
descriptions vivid. The difficult work of the translators has been well done. 
Numerous quaint words and expressions are introduced, such as “shark up,” 
‘‘mish-mash,” “spate,” “ethos,” “‘sanation,” and “parerga.”’ The reader will be 
interested in the wide scholarly attainments of each subject, and will realize 
that only a mind of similar scholarship, and free from “‘linguistic difficulties,” 
could have written such a book. That Sigerist has ‘“‘chapter and verse for every 
statement” is undoubtedly true. Garrison, to whom we owe a valuable History of 
Medicine recently wrote: 

But it is to Sigerist’s lasting credit that, in two years’ time, he has made the medico- 
historical seminary a going concern in this country. Ten years of experience at the 
Leipzig Institute have convinced him of the futility of burdening students or public 
audiences with more than the essential data. 


The same may be said of The Great Doctors, for only the essential data are given; 
and it is a joy to pick up the book and to give a spare ten minutes to a chapter. 
Not long ago the writer of this review was told by a skilled surgeon that the 
English Jenner, who discovered smallpox vaccination, was a German; and a 
little later the wife of an excellent physician exclaimed that Koch and Pasteur 
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were Americans of whom all should be proud! May this painstaking work en- 
lighten many of our citizens and make them realize the debts they owe to these 
great doctors. The last chapter, on Osler, beautifully written, has been added 
to this new edition, and summarizes the medical history of this continent. 


GERALD B. WEBB, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Survey of Public Health Nursing. Administration and Practice. By the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing. KATHARINE TUCKER, 
General Director; HoRTENSE HILBERT, Assistant Director for the Sur- 

vey. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. xv+262. $2.00. 

Z General History of Nursing. By Lucy RipcELy SEymMeEr. (The present 
edition of this work has been revised for American publication by 
Nina D. Gaca, M.A., R.N.) New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. x+ 
317. $2.75. 

In the first of these two volumes to be reviewed, the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, through the generosity of the Commonwealth Fund 
who furnished the indispensable budget, presents a report that is of important 
significance. It is a careful analysis of what is happening in the field of public 
health nursing today and an honest attempt to appraise the values and also the 
deficiencies, to measure these against the standards which have been arrived at 
after many years of experience and the ideals which inspired the pioneers in this 
field. The study might well be a model to others who give time and honest work 
to subjects which are of as great importance to many as is that of public health 
nursing. 

Miss Tucker, who is primarily responsible for the study, ably assisted by her 
committee, declares it to be the first time one so comprehensive in scope and so 
analytic in method has been made, and this is doubtless true. A cross-section 
of twenty-eight communities believed to be characteristic of the country’s needs 
has been chosen for the field of study. The facts of the survey are intelligently 
presented, the shortcomings candidly stated, and the attainments in this field 
are not omitted or overstressed. 

The term itself, “public health nursing,” is but forty years of age. It was 
originally offered to emphasize what is generally understood now, that this term 
literally describes the development of the earliest known visiting nurse systems. 
It asserted the belief that the nurse held a unique position in relating her work 
to the social needs and to their current community problems. 

Creative work and far-reaching influences have grown out of the original 
conception, the idea has been accepted and in many cases also the practice of the 
idea has spread throughout the world. However, it was never thought that the 
ideal could be approximated unless a body of nurses was trained and developed, 
not only to carry out their duties but also to interpret and to proclaim with 
intelligence the facts of life as disclosed to them as they went from house to 
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house and from street to street. Such qualifications are ever limited to people 
of vision, and the exercise of these qualifications demands aptitude and devotion. 

The advantage of the study is manifest not by original recommendations, 
for after all understanding nurses recognized the measures that were implied for 
fulfilment of the vision, but rather by the wealth of illustrative material which is 
now available and which has been intelligently analyzed and presented to the 
public. Nurses have long cried out, as have their colleagues in other profes- 
sions, that advances in educational requirements are imperative and definite 
standards of personnel should be declared. The facts disclosed by the surveys 
have been carefully analyzed and their importance attested by the selection for 
examination of something less than a thousand nurses as the bases for the recom- 
mendations. Miss Tucker and her colleagues present convincing arguments of 
the imperative need of the field agencies to educate their staff before entering 
this special field, to emphasize again the importance of the right people for the 
work. The recommendations are strongly buttressed by the assembled facts. 

To all those interested in bringing the best in nursing to the multitudes of 
families who make up this world in which we live, it would be well to study care- 
fully and act upon the remedies suggested. As reading and careful study of the 
report is essential in order to comprehend the entire field, the relationship to 
others with whom the nurses contact, this review does not enter into the details 
of the program advised, but it seems paradoxical to acknowledge the unique 
service that the public health nurse can give and not to take steps for the best 
preparation possible to equip that agent of ministration, of education, and of 
good-will. 

It is difficult to draw the line between social workers and nurses. They are 

integrated and inter-dependent, and no nurse is competent to serve in the pub- 
lic field unless she is also a social worker. The study should be on the desk of 
students eager to understand what measures and what equipment are essential 
for a standard public health nursing organization. 
( Lucy Ridgely Seymer, the author of the second book—A General History of 
Nursing—presents a historical statement of her profession. She is an English 
woman, therefore the book is written from an English approach and with Eng- 
lish emphasis.) Neither the author nor the reader would compare it with Miss 
Nutting’s and Miss Dock’s extensive work, for their famous history was written 
from original material, collected, interpreted, and presented by two nurses of 
long experience in teaching and training school administration. The author of 
this book graciously states that these two historians’ “monumental work” can 
never be superseded but explains the reasons for her presentation of later-day 
developments. It is possible that she does not know of the condensed history 
of nursing prepared by Miss Lavinia Dock and Miss Isabel Stewart. 

Mrs. Seymer’s book does not indicate a close contact with nursing in its 
varied developments, but it does show a careful and conscientious assembling 
of data through the abundant printed material available in libraries and the 
records of the organizations of nurses. It is to be regretted that the opportunity 
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of writing a full history of British nursing or even of nursing in England alone, 
which offers such a large field, should not have been presented. A more explicit 
and perhaps voluminous history of nursing would be welcomed. 


Lizt1An D. WALD 


HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT 
New York CIty 


La Legislacién del Trabajo en Mexico. (‘Labor Legislation in Mexico”). 
By Mariano R. TissEMBAUM. Santa Fe, Republica Argentina. Im- 
prenta de la Universidad, 1933. Pp. 131. 


Labor legislation in Mexico, as in most countries of Latin America, is rather 
recent; still more so is federal labor legislation. In this connection the Federal 
Constitution of 1917 is a historical event. Before 1917 labor laws were in exist- 
ence only in a few of the thirty-two territorial units comprising the Mexican 
federation. The Constitution of 1917 proclaimed for the first time in Mexico 
progressive principles of labor legislation for enactment by the states. But after 
a decade the disadvantages of state legislation, with its diversity of provisions 
and methods of enforcement, became apparent, and a demand arose for a federal 
law. A constitutional amendment, necessary for the enactment of such a law, 
was passed at a special session of Congress in the summer of 1929. 

It was the famous Article 123 of the Constitution, entitled ‘‘Labor and Social 
Welfare,” so far unique in the history of labor legislation of Latin America, 
that served as the basis for the Federal Labor Law of 1931. This law, described 
at length by Professor Tissembaum, compares favorably with the progressive 
laws of other countries. It provides minimum ages for ordinary and for un- 
healthful and dangerous occupations, an eight-hour working day and a weekly 
day of rest; it prohibits night work of boys under sixteen and of all women; it 
requires the employers to give vacations with full pay to all workers—a new 
departure in labor legislation found only in the Soviet Union and about six 
other countries. The employment of women is prohibited for eight days before 
the approximate date of childbirth and for one month after that; during this 
time full wages must be paid. 

The law recognizes the workers’ right to strike in order to compel the em- 
ployer to make or enforce collective labor contracts. The author also discusses 
the clauses on the individual and collective labor contracts and duties of em- 
ployers.and workers. 

The Mexican Labor Law stands practically alone in the world in the ex- 
tensiveness of its application; it applies to mental as well as manual workers, 
and not only to industry and commerce, but also—and this is a rare occurrence 
—to domestic service, transportation, and agriculture. 

The author enlivens his discussion with frequent quotations from laws of 
other countries. 
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The second part of this work, dealing with wages, trade unions, occupational 
diseases, and methods of enforcement will be published soon. 
ANNA KALET SMITH 
U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Compensation in the Professions. By LESTER W. BARTLETT. New York: 
Association Press, 1933. Pp. xvii+187. $2.00. 


A distinguished social worker recently remarked that the entire wage system 
is immoral, implying that all attempts to adjust it will end in mere tinkering and 
that a sounder basis must be discovered for distributing economic goods and 
services. Undoubtedly there is merit in this point of view. Nevertheless, those 
who are faced with the perplexing problems of personnel administration cannot 
be content to endure current confusions until utopia is attained. Some immedi- 
ate gains are possible and should be sought. Professor Bartlett’s book marks a 
step in this direction and will for that reason be welcomed by executives who are 
struggling to reduce turnover in personnel by achieving some points of reference 
in the vexed question of salary scales. 

The author points out that current practices in salary administration in the 
professions are colored in large measure by compensation practices in business 
with the result that standards are confused. A belief that a different philosophy 
is required in fields that are altruistic in character provided the motive for the 
investigation. 

The study is characterized by a competent use of research methods. Al- 
though a major desire was to throw light upon the salary problems that con- 
front the Young Men’s Christian Association, liberal and judicious use is made 
of earlier studies that have been made in the fields of law, medicine, teaching, 
social work, and allied fields. 

The contention that supply and demand should determine salary in the pro- 
fessions is disposed of in the first chapter. A carefully considered salary schedule 
is advocated as the most promising basis for insuring professional competency. 
This introduces at once the question of adjusting the supply of workers to the 
need. Medicine has solved this problem with fair success by regulating the in- 
take of new students at the schools. Law has deferred the regulative procedure 
to a later stage and even then effects only a very rough adjustment. No effort is 
made to limit the intake of the law schools. In fact, such a procedure could not 
be attempted at present since only 33 per cent of all law students are attending 
schools approved by the American Bar Association. The licensing powers of the 
state are relied upon to cull out the surplus neophytes. Statistics indicate that 
the proportion of applicants rejected in the bar examinations bears some rela- 
tionship to the profession’s concept of a saturation point. Social work is at pres- 
ent faced by no narrowing differential between professionally qualified practi- 
tioners and the effective demand for their services. Nevertheless, it is perhaps 
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not too early to consider how the problem should be met if it arises. To ignore it 
is to risk an oversupply of practitioners, which implies a waste of money and 
effort in preparation and a competition for jobs that sometimes affects adversely 
accepted ethical and professional standards. 

Some interesting data are marshaled to demonstrate existing disparities be- 
tween the salaries of executives and their professional associates. In family case 
work the executive salary tops the compensation of the case supervisors by 98.8 
per cent. Only in libraries was a wider gap between executive and other profes- 
sional salaries discovered. The premium on administrative capacity is a familiar 
phenomena obviously taken over from the field of business. The author justly 
points out that there is very little justification for these differentials in profes- 
sional fields. He says: “If undue emphasis is placed upon the business pattern, 
which implies levels of positions, with the executive position as highest, and lines 
of promotion culminating in administration, there may be danger of handicap- 
ping seriously the primary purpose of the organization.” 

The study culminates in the setting forth of sixteen criteria which, in the 
words of the author “are the first attempt to state in succinct form a set of stand- 
ards for professional compensation applicable to all the professions.”” Obviously, 
most of these criteria are not new. Nor do they constitute a formula which can 
be applied in the manner of a pharmacist’s prescription. They are, neverthe- 
less, like certain rules of law, exceedingly useful guides to conduct. They are 
convincingly expounded and they reflect both a liberal and a judicious cast of 
mind. 

Social-work executives who have become confused in their thinking by some 
recent assaults upon salary scales will find this book well worth their while. It 
should help to re-orient puzzled administrators who have been calling upon 
staff members to do more work for less pay. The useful and comprehensive 
bibliography provides a guide to the important literature in this field and should 
be particularly useful to social workers who are not acquainted with similar in- 
vestigations that have been made in other fields—particularly in law, medicine, 


and teaching. 
A. W. McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


I Go South. By Harry SHumway. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1930. Pp. vi+go. $2.00. 

Perhaps complete ignorance of a subject, a ‘‘mind like a piece of photographic 
film ready to receive impressions,” and journalistic flair make for good news- 
paper reporting. Such talents, however, hardly furnish the necessary equipment 
for the study of twentieth-century problems in industrial relations and social 
welfare. After all, as the Introduction to this slender volume points out, the 
southern mills do represent an investment of a billion dollars, and the author was 
engaged by a group of Boston business men who are selling agents for the five 
cotton mills observed. Therefore, the complete identity in point of view between 
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the author and the officers of the West Point Manufacturing Company, whose 
letters of introduction gave him his opportunity to study and report on southern 
cotton mill conditions, is not surprising. 

Certainly his observations, as presented, offer no satisfactory answers to the 
inquiring mind. “Jill” begins her fifty-five hour week “in the dewy morn, 
whether the birds are singing in the magnolia trees or the darkened ice splotches 
on the ground are reflecting the golden light of the waning moon.” Industrial 
accidents are dismissed as “‘nips and bites.”’ The all important and serious ques- 
tion of wages and the cost of living is breezily and briefly presented in a chapter 
entitled ‘“Not ‘Help’ but Partners,” and the A, B, C’s, of the Labor movement 
are explained in one paragraph. Perhaps the method of observation is not a 
satisfactory substitute for the collection of factual data and further attempts will 
have to be made to “tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about the people who grow cotton and the people who spin and weave it in the 


South.” 
ELIZABETH WISNER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Liberalism in the South. By Vircintus DaBNEy. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. 456. $3.50. 

For his definition of liberalism, the author draws upon Lord Morley’s concep- 
tion of the respect for the dignity and worth of the average individual as an im- 
portant attribute of the term. It is his purpose to re-examine southern move- 
ments in the fields of politics, religion, education, industry, race relations, litera- 
ture, journalism, and women’s rights to evaluate what liberal elements have been 
evidenced throughout southern history. His volume indicates a study of a wide 
variety of materials and includes an interesting Bibliography on many aspects 
of southern life. The various topics are presented in an easy, readable style 
without documentation. Mr. Dabney, who is a journalist on the staff of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch and from a family long connected with southern 
affairs, indicates his particular dislike of Mr. Hoover and his policies, prohibi- 
tion, and religious bigotry in any form. 

In spite of his sympathetic treatment of the southern point of view, this 
author is no apologist for any abridgment of the rights of human beings whether 
they be “‘poor whites” or negroes. In his chapter on ‘‘Labor and Industry,” he 
does not spare the ‘‘Bourbinism”’ of the textile industry, a phrase he frequently 
uses, nor the illiberal press that fights child-labor legislation and other measures 
of social reform. In fact, the many evidences of prejudice, ignorance, insularity, 
and reaction which are presented make one wonder if the title of the volume is 
not misleading. On the other hand, Mr. Dabney seeks out every possible indi- 
cation of liberal thought and action to balance the picture. 

One serious omission in the volume is any adequate discussion of the present 
plight of the tenant farmer and share cropper in such states as Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia. While he has little patience with the reac- 
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tionary glorification of pre-Civil War southern rural life of the twelve southern- 
ers in ‘‘T’ll Take My Stand,”’ Mr. Dabney slights what is perhaps the most illib- 
eral aspect of rural economy anywhere in the United States—the system of peon- 
age which is still extant in many sections of the South. What the records of the 
present employment-relief administration of the several states disclose in regard 
to the system of ‘‘furnishing” on the plantations, and the standard of living 
which includes only “‘meal, meat and molasses’ in the diet, is not necessarily 
new, but when detailed information covering from 70 to go per cent of the total 
farm population in certain areas is amassed, the total picture presented is un- 
forgettable. But omissions are inevitable in the treatment of such a broad sub- 
ject as ‘‘Liberalism in the South,” as the author states in his Introduction. 

In the field of literature Mr. Dabney has little sympathy for the genteel 
tradition and the ‘‘mellow and moon-drenched fiction” typical of southern 
writing prior to the twentieth century. He makes a very true observation when 
he says: ‘‘Seldom in the history of the world has a social order composed entirely 
of country gentlemen made any noteworthy contribution to literature or art, 
and the planter civilization of the Southern States was no exception.”” He can, 
however, point with pride to the fine contributions of many modern southern 
writers, such as Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell, Julia Peterkin, DuBose 
Heyward, Paul Green, and others who are important figures in American litera- 
ture today. 

His discussion of the ‘‘Negro Problem Today” is not only an interesting ac- 
count of the various forces, reactionary and liberal, active at present in the 
South, but shows a fine objectivity typical of a growing number of educated and 
‘‘civilized” southerners. For such persons it is heartening to read of some of the 
more obscure and less vaunted heroes of the South who have fought valiantly 
for social justice. Mr. Dabney has done a valuable service in making such a sur- 
vey of southern movements available in such palatable form. Liberalism as a 
political doctrine may be outmoded, but if we accept Lord Morley’s definition, 
there is still unlimited opportunity for the expression of liberal ideals within a 


new political and economic framework. 
ELIZABETH WISNER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Democracy: Its Defects and Advantages. By C. DELISLE BuRNS. New 
, York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 217. $3.25. 
Democracy. By E>warp McCuesney Sait. New York: Century Co., 

1929. Pp. viit+108. $1.50. 

What is democracy? Upon what principles is it based? Has it justified itself 
since its triumphs in the old and new worlds? Is it still an experiment, and, if 
so, is it still regarded with hope and sympathy? If it has failed, what will take 
its place? Are there attractive substitutes on the political horizon? 

These and similar questions have become very familiar. They are being 
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answered variously, because the social and political sciences are as yet sadly 
inexact, and bias, class interest, selfishness, and passion largely determine the 
conclusions reached in those sciences. 

Here are two new attempts to deal candidly and independently with those 
vital questions. Mr. Burns is no blind admirer of majorities, politicians, govern- 
ments, civil servants, electioneering methods in so-called democracies. He recog- 
nizes that the common man is “gullible, barbaric and unstable.” He acknowl- 
edges the lapse and failures of democracies. He deplores fanatical nationalism. 
But, on the other hand, he perceives and exposes the fallacies of the neo- 
aristocractic or the neo-oligarchical schools. Dictatorships, he says, may do 
some good in a crisis, but they invariably fail, because they do not enlist the 
intelligent interest and loyalty of the common man, and under them education 
and preparation for self-government are inevitably suspended. 

Democratic government has not been completely successful, but it has been 
far more successful than the older and less popular forms of government. Evils 
there are in modern society, but the remedies for them will be found in more 
and better education, in more economic democracy, in greater opportunity for 
the common man whose abilities are still underrated and neglected. After all, 
the author points out, not the common man, but the superior few, the bene- 
ficiaries of the present far-from-just system, are responsible for poverty, for un- 
employment, for war, for ignorance, for appalling waste and corruption. Our 
civilization is hardly a civilization at all, and it lies with the upper elements to 
improve it and ameliorate the lot of the masses. Only the democratic ideal and 
faithful work pursuant thereto can raise the despised common man to a higher 
level. 

Mr. Burns considers the common man from several points of view—psycho- 
logical, industrial, cultural, moral—and concludes that true and consistent 
democracy would give full play to his dormant virtues and thereby strengthen 
the foundations of genuinely popular government. The whole argument is erai- 
nently reasonable and persuasive, and the author effectively appeals to history 
and ample contemporaneous experience for support. The book is admirable and 
sane. 

(Dr. Sait’s little book, a republication of four college lectures, is a modest but 
useful and thoughtful introduction to a scientific study of democracy—its past 
and present, its ideals and its achievements.)The author summarizes first the 
“fundamentalist” or doctrinaire notions of democracy, and then he gives us the 
views of the modern skeptics and doubters, the “higher critics,” as he calls them. 
This is followed by a consideration of the blunders and sins of democracies in 
action—tyranny, intolerance, waste, political subserviency, and hypocrisy. The 
final lecture sets forth the realistic position, the revised faith in democracy as a 
form of government, and a system of popular participation in and control of that 
type of government. The author himself believes in democracy, and indeed is 
unable to find any acceptable alternative. Fascism, sovietism, benevolent kingly 
dictatorships do not appeal to him, for he is an earnest and scholarly student of 
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political science, of history, and of social psychology. He puts forth his opinions 
soberly and tentatively, yet a sound philosophy underlies them. The volume is 


heartily commended to students and general readers. 
Victor S. YARROS 


CHICAGO 


Mahatma Gandhi at Work: His Own Story Continued. Edited, by C. J. 

AnpREws. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 407. $2.50. 

As a chapter in the world-wide struggle for freedom, highly colored in this 
instance by interracial conflict, the story which Gandhi tells of the life of the 
Indian community in South Africa from 1860 to 1914 has compelling interest. 
The story of his own political leadership, and of Satyagrahis or passive resist- 
ance, the principle in accordance with which he planned his campaigns, also 
commands our attention, particularly in view of Gandhi’s later leadership of the 
National Congress of India. 

(The personality which this partial autobiography depicts, however, may or 
may not attract the reader, just as his religious doctrines may or may 
not convince; and the occidental mind can hardly fail to be conscious of a 
great gulf between the social heritage of the man who is playing the leading rdle 
in the drama of India, and our own Western culture, 

Granting freely both the integrity and the genius of Mahatma Gandhi, two 
questions seem to linger in the mind of the reader of his history: first, If living 
his life over again, would he give his children an education? and second, How 
much credit does he give the genius of the British, in developing political institu- 
tions, for the emerging power of self-government on the part of the Indian? 


MARGARET K. STRONG 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


Man and His World. By James H. S. Bossarp and AssociATEs, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. New York: Harper, 1932. Pp. xiv+755. $3.50. 
A Survey of Sociology. By E. J. Ross. New York: Bruce Publishing Co., 

1932. Pp. xxii+570. $3.50. 

The two volumes which are bracketed in this review represent contrasting 
approaches to the presentation of sociology intended for the college student. 
Both volumes attempt to present a background of social. science and social 
theory as a basis for an intelligent understanding of social action and social 
work. In Man and His World, Dr. Bossard has collaborated with a number of 
scholars in the physical and social sciences who, with one exception, have been 
connected at some time with the development of the orientation course in the 
general field of science required of first-year students in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce in the University of Pennsylvania. The volume includes 
the physical sciences, astronomy, geography and geology, and summarizes the 
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known facts and theories of inorganic evolution. Organic evolution is presented 
from the standpoint of the biologist, psychologist, and the cultural anthropol- 
ogist. The part dealing with social evolution emphasizes industrial and popula- 
tion changes, the control of health, and the contribution of the social sciences 
through social control. The final section is devoted to the presentation of the 
research method, including the statistical and case methods of social study. The 
book, on the whole, is useful for the purposes for which it is intended. 

Miss Ross, in A Survey of Sociology, has attempted to present a program for 
Catholic social work and for this purpose attempts to integrate and reconcile the 
viewpoint of social work and sociology with the economic, social, and moral 
doctrines of the Catholic church. Where differences of theory exist between the 
viewpoints of social scientists and the doctrines of the church, Miss Ross has 
attempted to resolve the conflict by the method of argument and by quoting 
liberally from the papal encyclicals on matters affecting economics, sex relations, 
and political and social relationships. Since Catholic doctrine assumes priority 
on all controversial questions, A Survey of Sociology cannot be considered as an 
objective scientific inquiry into social problems and method of social control. 
Instead we have a presentation of the Catholic viewpoint on the right of private 
property, the authority and responsibility to the state, the Catholic ideal for 
family life and marriage, including its doctrines on divorce and birth control, 
and the views which it holds at the present time concerning charity, philan- 
thropic effort, wage and industrial problems, and race relations. The present 
volume adds little to textbooks on sociology which have been prepared for 


Catholic students by other writers. 
H. L. Lurie 
BuREAU OF JEWISH SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York City 


‘Social Altitudes. Edited by Kimpatt Younc. New York: Henry Holt & 


Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xii+382. $3.00. 

In this symposium the contributors set forth the dynamic concept of social 
attitudes as a fruitful approach to the study of human behavior) Faris thinks 
that it is probable that “the future historian of social psychology in America 
will record that the concept of social attitudes came into general acceptance in 
response to an unwitting search for some release from a sterile absolutism” 
(p. 3). In the field of social psychology we have had scholars searching for three 
decades or more for the fixed, inherent, and ineradicable behavior patterns as 
well as the elements that go to make up these patterns. This search has resulted 
in such concepts as “‘instincts.” ‘“‘wishes,” “urges,”’ desires,” and “reflexes.” It 
is the point of view of the authors of this book that there is need for insistence on 
the dynamic and changing aspects of human behavior that have been neglected. 
They think that the concept of social attitudes in the analysis of human be- 
havior will yield profitable results. 
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“The attitude is the tendency toward a mode of response’’; “Attitudes are 
tendencies toward modes of action and do not have any one-to-one correspond- 
ence to specific responses to stimulations”; ‘An attitude is an incompleted or 
suspended or inhibited act’’; “We apply the term attitude not to that part of the 
behavior already completed, but to the action in preparation and yet to be 
achieved’’; “It [the attitude] is the set of the organism, and the set may be 
primarily muscular and glandular, or mental, or both.’”’ Thus it is seen that the 
concept of attitude has not been defined in the same way by all the authors. In 
the pioneer stage of the use of the term in the analysis of human behavior such 
a condition may augur well for the future. The definitions agree on the funda- 
mental point that attitudes are behavior tendencies. 

Attitudes are dynamic and purposive. They are constantly changing. Atti- 
tudes are the result of experience and tend to persist so long as they work in an 
effective manner. Attitudes change as a result of crises ‘where existing attitudes 
fail to apply and where existing objects fail to satisfy our expectations” (p. 10). 
The changing of attitudes by a person does not mean that he has built up a ra- 
tional system of behavior. It may merely mean the substitution of one set of 
irrational attitudes for another. The attitudes of the individual develop in a 
milieu of group attitudes, and the group attitudes are inculcated into the minds 
of the young before they have had a chance to develop a “mind of their own.” 
To be born into a certain world means the development of attitudes that are 
characteristic of that world. This point is developed at length by Park, Burgess, 
and other contributors. 

Attitudes are the results of social contacts. The article by Steiner on “Village 
Mores in Transition’ shows how the widening area of social contacts has 
brought about a change in attitudes among American villagers. This change in 
attitudes has not been the same for all the villagers through the fact that not all 
have had the same range of social contacts. The difference in rate of change in 
social attitudes has brought about a conflict in ideals, morals, and religion which 
has led to community disorganization and personal demoralization in many cases. 

Professor Bernard in his article, “‘Attitudes and the Redirection of Behavior,” 
states that “‘social changes begin with changes in the conditioned attitudes of 
individuals . . . . Attitudes change first, and thus the changing attitudes of 
the individuals in any community are a sort of barometer, indicative of changes 
that will presently take place in social institutions and in the mores” (p. 43). 
Changes in the attitudes of men and-women toward marriage and the family 
will be reflected in a short time in the social institution itself. The attitudes of 
men and women toward certain institutions and relations give us a basis for 
predicting changes in the institution itself, provided we can develop techniques 
for measuring the direction, intensity, and other significant aspects of attitudes. 
At the present time most of our techniques for the redirection of human be- 
havior are based on the idea of a change or a modification of attitudes. One 
such technique is social case work. Professor Queen in his article, “Conflict 
Situations between Clients and Case Workers,” shows that the conflict situation 
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is the result of different sets of attitudes on the part of the client and the case 
worker. Each has a set of attitudes that defines the client’s situation in terms of 
his own social world. To be able to change or modify the attitudes of a client, 
social case workers have to understand the social world and the cultural milieu 
in which the client lives. And the attitudes of the group are a part of this cul- 
tural milieu. 

The contributors realize that attitudes are subjective and hidden because of 
the fact that much of human life is inner, and that ‘unless we can formulate 
some scientific account of the processes that are inaccessible to the eye of the 
observer, we shall fail to have a science of human nature.”’ Psychology thus far 
has failed to ‘‘describe behavior that is characteristically human in physiological 
terms” (p. 42). It is the contention of the authors of this book that human be- 
havior becomes understandable when it can be reduced to attitudes. Un- 
doubtedly this will provoke controversy. 

This book merits wide use by students in the fields of social psychology and 
sociology. It has defects—defects of a pioneering work in a relatively “uncul- 
tivated” field. The various contributors have kept their conclusions well within 
the limits of the data and have been careful to put the reader on guard where the 
facts would not support their theories and hypotheses. As to its permanent con- 
tribution to the study of human behavior, one must hesitate to make a predic- 
tion. However, the researches in human behavior that have made use of the 
concept of attitudes have yielded results at least comparable to those using such 
concepts as “reflexes,” “drives,” “urges,”’ etc. Let us make still wider use of it 
in the hope that it will give us an understanding of human behavior that has 


hitherto eluded us! 
CoyLe E. Moore 
FLormwA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Dangerous Drugs. The World Fight against Illicit Traffic in Narcotics. By 
ArTHuR Woops. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. vi+ 
123. $2.00. 

In spite of the measures now existing for combating the traffic in the danger- 
ous drugs, the evils of narcotics have become increasingly menacing and more 
widespread throughout the world. The public does not seem to be thoroughly 
aware of the danger of the situation, and is quite indifferent to the definite 
measures that need to be taken to stamp out this evil. 

The purpose of this book is to clarify and emphasize certain measures that 
the author believes must be enforced if the narcotic drug traffic is to be con- 
trolled. Attention is centered upon the major drugs of addiction; those derived 
from the opium poppy, the most disastrous being morphine and heroin, and from 
the coca leaf, cocaine. 

The effects of narcotic drugs on the individual user are discussed in the first 
few chapters. However, it is pointed out that the effect of drugs upon society as 
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a factor in crime and smuggling is still more menacing to the ultimate well-being 
of the community. With regard to the measures of control, the author shows 
how the drug traffic has flourished under the banner of legality, and how small 
is the likelihood of detection in the flatly illegal aspects of this traffic, and how 
the authorities fail when they try to go beyond confiscating the drugs or arresting 
the smuggler. 

It is suggested, first, that the only factories permitted to manufacture nar- 
cotics should be owned by government or adequately controlled by the govern- 
ment; second, that every nation should adopt and enforce the import and export 
certificate system for the control of international drug traffic as recommended by 
the League of Nations. 

From the standpoint of legal and police measures this book has made a defi- 
nite contribution in assisting the public to focus their attention upon a definite 
line of action in battling against the growing traffic in narcotic drugs. As the 
author states: , 

This is no new discovery. The understanding of the need and the adequacy of these 
two dovetailing mechanisms, internal and international control, has developed gradu- 
ally out of the conditions of the traffic. The purpose here is to bring out this point with 
such clearness that public opinion will have a specific goal to strive for. 


He has achieved this purpose. 
C, Y. YEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children and Puritanism. By SANDFORD FLEMING. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1933. Pp. 236. $2.50. 

The title of this book raised a few false hopes within me when I first saw it. 
My own children, and all the children who attend the Sunday Schools run by 
the churches I serve, are victims of Puritanism and the Puritan tradition. In 
some degree, they are also, to be sure, beneficiaries of the Puritan tradition. 
But I have sometimes taken my own children out of my own Sunday School in 
order to prevent their being taught specific things which I know to be false; or, 
more likely, to prevent their being distorted by false and futile attitudes and 
views too intangible to attack directly. So, when I picked up this book, I hoped 
it might be a treatment of present-day children under the influence of today’s 
Puritan tradition; with, perhaps, some suggestions for avoiding the worst of the 
possible mistakes in child culture which the Puritan tradition fosters. 

But this book is purely historical, and historical in a field already quite 
familiar. There is little in this book which is new or informative. The main 
thesis of this book is already well known and fully accepted by most of the 
grade school teachers, and their pupils, through this country. And the intel- 
lectuals of this generation have hammered away so long and so lustily at the 
evils of the Puritan tradition that some of us have begun to suspect that the 
Puritans must have been pretty decent people after all. Specifically, this book 
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deals with the relation of Puritanism to childhood from 1620 to 1847; that is, 
from the rise of Puritanism in this country to the announcement of a new theory 
of child-training by Horace Bushnell. 

The Puritan tradition saw everything through the eyes of the outspoken 
Protestant literalist. Everything was Bible-centered. Heaven and hell were ac- 
tual realities, more real than daily labor or daily meals. All emphasis in religion, 
and in most other human areas of interest, centered upon the life hereafter. 
Children were carefully taught to fear death; to dread the possibilities—or, more 
likely, the probabilities—of a hell of eternal physical torture. Humanity was 
thought to be utterly sinful, utterly hopeless, utterly worthy of damnation. 
Jesus may have been (temporarily, by some miracle of heavenly indiscretion) a 
human being; but that status was brief; and the Puritan attitude toward him 
was that of fear and abject worship. Child training was therefore organized 
along such lines as were indicated by these preconceptions. Children were 
thought of as miniature adults, and adult religious experiences were forced upon 
them. An adequate idea of the literature prepared for the use of children can be 
gained by studying, for a moment, the title of the second most popular book in 
all New England in the late 1600s: “The Day of Doom; or, A Practical Descrip- 
tion of the Great and Last Judgment. With a short discourse on Eternity; by 
Michael Wigglesworth, Teacher of the Church in Maldon, New England.” If 
the reader needs more than this one title to indicate the faults of Puritanism in 
its impact upon childhood, let him ponder the following poetic gem, which is 
titled ‘The Uncertainty of Life,” and appeared in many editions of The New 
England Primer: 

I in the burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than I; 
From death’s arrest no age is free, 
Young children too may die. 

My God, may such an awful sight 
Awakenirg be to me! 

O! That ‘vy early grace I might 
For death prepared be. 


The faults of the Puritan tradition seem to me to be obvious enough. If 
only those churches, church members, and ministers who are most definitely 
under the present influence of this tradition could be persuaded to read this 
book, much benefit might follow. But the ones who need it most will never read 
it, and the rest of us—who know the harm of Puritanism—do not need to be 
further persuaded. It is to be most earnestly hoped that Dr. Fleming will write 
another book, carrying the present study forward to today, and offering prac- 
tical help to those of us who want to know how to avoid today’s Puritanism. 


CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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To Be or Not To Be: A Study of Suicide. By Louts I. DUBLIN and BEssIE 
BunzeEL. New York: Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1933. Pp. x+ 
433. $3.50. 

Were one given to eulogistic comment, he might say of this book that it is a 
model in popular exposition of a difficult subject in social science. Comprehen- 
sive, penetrating, highly readable, suggestive of the new strategies of attack on 
what is generally regarded now as a serious social problem, this book must be of 
great value to all who are interested in the subject. 

The authors set out to put before the reader a review of a considerable mass 
of data on the extent and trend of suicide, on some of the characteristics (sex, 
age, race, color, marital and economic status, and religious affiliation) of persons 
who end their own lives and on the number of suicides in relation to environ- 
mental factors such as the seasons, urban and rural community life, and war. 
Social attitudes and beliefs of primitive peoples, of oriental races, of those in 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and medieval civilizations are described in a brief but 
informing way. The modern point of view on the ethical and moral character of 
suicide is ‘well stated. After a little digression into the relation of suicide to the 
administration of life insurance, the authors very ably report the hypotheses and 
findings of studies by psychiatrists as to the mental mechanisms and motivations 
leading to suicide. The treatise closes with two chapters on the prevention of 
suicide. These deal largely with the part that religion, better mental hygiene 
practices in family, school, and community life, richer cultural resources, and a 
better system of economic distribution can play in helping those who might 
otherwise drift toward suicide, to avoid that step. Altogether, these chapters 
constitute a most useful synthesis of the important thinking that has been de- 
voted to the whole subject. 

Obviously, in a work of this sort the authors had to rely on secondary sources 
to a considerable extent. This applies especially to the anthropological and his- 
torical sections. 

Of the statistical materials, those from the experience of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company are new contributions. The materials from the field of 
psychiatry appear to have been chosen with discrimination and are set forth in 
language comprehensible to ordinarily intelligent laymen. One cannot but be 
impressed with the fine delicacy and sympathetic understanding with which the 
questions relating to religious beliefs have been treated. 

To the reviewer, the book’s most distinctive characteristics were its genuine 
spirit of humanity, its intellectual hospitality, combined with scientific caution, 
and its thoroughly wholesome and hopeful tone. 

NEvA R. DEARDORFF 
WELFARE CoUNCIL OF NEW York CITY 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Women without Work. A Study of 1654 Unemployed Destitute Women Living 
Alone in Philadelphia. QOINT COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH OF THE COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA AND THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL. Publication 
No. 7, January, 1934. Philadelphia, 1934. Pp. 47. $0.10. 

If one reads this little pamphlet with any sort of background with which to fill in the 
outline of bare facts, one is apt to think it a miniature companion study to Spargo’s 
Bitter Cry of the Children, of a quarter-century since It is indeed the restrained but 
bitter picture of the case of the lone woman in an economic crisis. The reviewer is at a 
loss to know where to begin, so vivid is its tale; and in the avalanche of relief problems 
of the past four years, we have created the forgotten man, not half so much as the ig- 
nored and obliterated woman. 

First of all, one is struck by the intensification of the problem of the older worker: 
it is impossible to delay longer adequate old age pensions, in the face of such evidence of 
immediate need, because the depression, by sweeping away small savings, by cancelling 
long-service records, by multiplying nervous and mental impairment, has made pen- 
sions more necessary than ever before. 

The picture which this study gives of these women should shake us out of our 
lethargy. Of those studied, 50 per cent were over fifty years of age; 40 per cent reported 
serious illness, some of which needed hospitalization, and that with our hospitals moan- 
ing over empty beds and closed floors; over 50 per cent were widows; over one-sixth 
were separated from their husbands, and half of these separations had occurred in the 
last four years and were due to the strain of the depression; and about one-quarter of 
the whites and one-half of the colored were definitely unemployable and could hope for 
no re-employment in better times. 

This group has been strangely unable to reach us and put its case before us. Phila- 
delphia has done a great service in arresting our attention, and we can only hope that 


the study will be widely read and will result in action. 
Amy G. MAHER 
ToLepo ConsuMErS’ LEAGUE 


Stabilizaiion of Employment. Papers presented at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Edited by 
CuHarLEs F. Roos. Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, 1933. Pp 
300. 

Although this volume contains seventeen different papers, the purpose of the joint 
program of the sections on engineering and on economics, sociology, and statistics of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and the editing of the papers 
given result in a unified presentation. The book begins with discussion of ‘““The Present- 
Day Viewpoint of Science,” “(Machinery and Unemployment,” and “Social Effects of 
Mass Production.” Following these, Carl Snyder in “The Concepts of Momentum and 
Inertia in Economics” states that “so far as the available material reveals, the per capita 
growth of production and trade in the United States, from about 1800 to 1929, appears 
to have been at a rate varying but little from an average of about 2.8 per cent per an- 
num.” 

There follow chapters on public works as a means of stabilizing employment; on un- 
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employment insurance from the industrial and also from the actuarial standpoint; on 
the relation of unemployment to the price level, to agriculture, and to money and 
capital; and on legislative remedies. The whole forms an interesting digest of current 


intelligent opinion upon factors affecting unemployment. 
M.R.C. 


Salvaging Old Age. By LILtreN J. MARTIN and CLARE DE Grucuy. New York: 
/ Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 173. $2.00. 
Sweeping the Cobwebs. By LILLIEN J. MARTIN and CLARE DE GRruUCHY. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. viii+181. $1.50. 

Although psychology has been useful in illuminating many mental states, from child- 
hood to salesmanship, only G. Stanley Hall’s Senescence has dealt with the psychology 
of old age and in a far different manner from these books. The approach by these 
authors is not hopeless acceptance of the peculiarities usually attributed to old age. 
Rather, with technique born of long study and practice in psychology and with wealth 
of experience in life, the writers show the curability of many of the evils usually at- 
tributed to old age, and, especially in the second book, methods of rehabilitation. 

The writers themselves are in the age class usually considered beyond the period of 
growth or of contribution to life and ideas. Child psychologists after retirement at 
sixty-five, they have worked in a rich and untouched field. How rich the field is one 
could hardly imagine before reading their books. 

They suggest in their first book that as the Robot usurps the field of physical labor, 
that part of work which requires intellectual activity is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. This work the old do better than the young because their social, industrial, 
and moral opinions and judgments rest upon a greater mass of observed data. The older 
person may require psychotherapy to enable him to discard the useless, but this done 
the new will be enriched by his wide experience. The authors declare, further, that age 
is less hampered than youth by the more elemental sensory appeals and therefore more 
alert to the purely aesthetic. 

The psychotherapeutic raethods indicated in the first book brought so many ques- 
tions as to method that the second book was published in some measure to answer them. 
Together the two books give invaluable suggestions for the case worker for handling 
aged persons and members of their families. They furnish clues for distinguishing and 
treating in youth character traits that are bound later to disfigure old age. 

The writer point out the wisdom of salvaging old age in a civilization where the 
span of life is increasing and the birth-rate decreasing, so that premature shelving of the 
aged is socially costly as well as individually tragic. 

The books are full of quiet humor, as illustrated by the account of one author’s 
learning to drive an automobile at the age of seventy-eight. Beautifully written, they 
are first-hand evidence of the authors’ arguments concerning the contributions of age. 

M. R. C. 


The Grand Social Enterprise: A Study of Jeremy Bentham in His Relation to 
Liberal Nationalism. By Eimer Louis Kayser. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 109. $2.00. 

For more than half a century—from 1776 when his first great work was published 
until his death, 1832—Bentham was evolving a complete system for the organization 
of the liberal state and the maintenance of the liberal ideal among nations. But the 
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author of this interesting study finds it a matter of insurmountable difficulty to appraise 
Bentham’s influence. Bentham’s reward, he thinks, has probably “been as he wishes, 
‘the still whisper of enduring approbation’ rather than ‘the short-lived bustle of tumul- 
tuous applause.’ ” 

Bentham’s writings had a great sale for the time in which they were written. Not 
only in England but in Europe his works became “the textbooks of liberalism, con- 
venient guides for those nationalists whose preoccupation with practical politics gave 
little opportunity, granting that they had the ability, to formulate codes and political 
systems.” 

Lord Brougham once said, “‘The age of Law Reform and the age of Jeremy Bentham 
are one and the same”; and Sir Henry Maine said that he did “not know‘a single law 
reform effected since Bentham’s day which could not be traced to his influence.” 
Social workers remember that he was interested in many humanitarian measures— 
prison reform, protection of children and of lunatics, prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and abolition of the slave trade, as well as law reform and the extension of individual] 
liberty. This little book contains an excellent Bibliography of Bentham’s books. 


The Corn Laws and Social England. By C. R. Fay. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. x-+223. tos. 6d.; $3.75. 


The American reader must always be reminded, when thinking of the so-called “corn 
laws” of England, that the word “corn” in Great Britain is used as we use “wheat” in 
America. Our use of the word “‘corn” is unknown there. As a matter of fact, the author 
of this book also reminds his readers that in Great Britain “corn” legally includes such 
other grains as rye, oats, barley, peas, and beans. The so-called ‘‘corn laws” therefore 
were used in that country to describe the laws which regulated the importation and 
exportation of all kinds of edible grains. 

Mr. Fay, a distinguished British economist and well-known authority in English 
economic history, prepared this volume shortly after his country’s return to a tariff 
policy and the passage of the Wheat Act. To American readers by far the most inter- 
esting part of Mr. Fay’s book is the chapter on “The League and Repeal” (chap. vi), 
which tells the story of one of the greatest propagandist organizations of all times—the 
Anti-Corn Law League, under the stirring leadership of Bright and Cobden. “Where 
dispossessed villagers, starving knitters, and wild-eyed Chartists failed, the Anti-Corn 
Law League succeeded.” The source of the League’s strength was “the personality of 
its leaders’”—Richard Cobden, who was “easily first” in argument and persuasive 
power”; John Bright, whose “armoury was the Holy Bible”; and Rev. W. J. Fox, who 
lacked the genius of Bright and Cobden but who was “grandiloquent and high-prin- 
cipled.” It was a great crusade—Anti-Corn Law almanacs, Anti-Corn Law bazaars, 
pictorial appeals—cartoons and placards and all the rest of the triumphant story, 
and is well worth reading today. 


My Russian Neighbors. Recollections of Ten Years in Soviet Moscow. By 
ALEXANDER WICKSTEED. New York: Whittlesey House, 1934. Pp. 
ix+218. $1.75. 

Mr. Alexander Wicksteed’s book on My Russian Neighbors is unpretentious and will 


probably not greatly disturb any propagandists for or against the Russian government. 
He speaks of Russia as an Englishman is likely to speak—at least one who has humor. 
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Anyone eager to have tested facts of the government of the Muscovites would not be 
likely to lean too heavily upon this book. It is, however, certain that Mr. Wicksteed 
saw and heard the things in his environment. Perhaps, it is as well to get books of this 
kind that do not too deeply stir the emotions. It is doubtful whether anyone will contra- 
dict what he has said; it is more likely that people who are interested would wish that he 
had been more interpretative. Anyway, he intends to show that there is not so very 
much difference between the people of that land and the people of our land, or in fact the 
people of any other land. That leaves us free to speculate upon the effect of the Russian 
economic adventure. 


Case Studies of Present-Day Religious Teaching. By HucH HARTSHORNE and 
Exsa Lotz. Published for the Institute of Social and Religious Research by 
Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. vit+295. $2.00. 

For those engaged or interested in any practical way in the work of religious educa- 
tion according to the principles of liberal Protestanism and the educational philosophy 
of John Dewey this book is of indispensable value. ‘‘Creative teaching” is illustrated by 
vivid stenographic reports of admirable examples of it (see class sessions described on 
Pp. 14, 17-46, 49, 81, 82, 153-58, 184-87, 189-90, etc.). Its values and methods are 
vividly contrasted with the more conventional type of teaching (see pp. 108, 119, 158, 
165, 168, 170, 182, 187, etc.). The superiority of “child-centered” teaching is demon- 
strated beyond dispute. Eleven months of observation of teachers recommended as do- 
ing “‘creative teaching” in forty large cities and suburbs, including fifty-three Sunday- 
school classes, forty-two week-day classes, ten vacation-school classes, twenty young 
people’s societies, fourteen clubs, eleven summer-camp sessions, provide the data for 
thoughtful, constructive conclusions. Ten carefully worked-out points of criteria of ex- 
cellence (p. 8) formed the basis of analysis and evaluation; these criteria are conveniently 
summarized as (p. 138) respect for personality; development through vital, clear, under- 
stood experience; ability gained to face new situations successfully; provision for and 
performance of correct evaluation by the students of their study. 

The work discloses that in general even the best schools lag far behind their princi- 
ples and ideals. The teaching was shown to be 41 per cent effective in relation to 
Criterion I; 49 per cent for II; 39 per cent for III; 20 per cent as to IV. 

Evidently there must be some more “creative teaching” of the teachers themselves! 
Parents, too, and ministers, and officials of denominational boards of religious educa- 
tion! One can almost hear the voices of a host of conservatives shouting: “We told you 
so! Back to the good old Bible knowledge, catechetical teaching, story and quiz and 
moral and Golden Text, and that’s the way to teach the gospel! Less of this freedom 
and students’ initiative stuff, and more stiff discipline and strict attention to teacher!” 
The book is bound to incur a storm of criticism on other grounds too, for its theological 
and social-reform position is practically the gospel of the Riverside Church! 

CHARLES LYTTLE 


Kameraden der Arbeit. By FRIEDRICH WILHELM HEIwz, with an Introduction by 
FRANZ SELDZEF, Minister of Labor. Berlin: Frudensberg Verlag, 1933. Pp. 
TsS5. 

Germany, according to the author, had in 1933 one and a half-million unemployed per- 
sons under twenty-five years of age. Hundreds of thousands of these young men and 
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women have not had a day of work since leaving school. All penal, correctional, and char- 
itable institutions for young people are crowded. Housing conditions are unbelievably 
bad, with eight to ten persons living in two rooms in working-class districts in the large 
cities and many young persons required to share their beds with others. Slowly, merci- 
lessly en masse, and unheroically these young people fall victims to unemployment and a 
bleak occupational outlook more devastating than the actual hunger they experience. 

Beginning with this picture, the author shows the effects upon physique and morale 
of “voluntary” labor, which is distinguished from compulsory labor or ordinary work 
relief. In spite of his enthusiasm one questions its possible consequences, since many of 
the elements of military service have been borrowed, and the direction of, or approval 
by, the Stahlhelm is evident. That the health and dignity of hard labor will be provided 
during the twenty weeks of service allowed is as certain as that unemployment has 
given new dignity to labor. How far voluntary-labor programs can succeed in settling 
young persons on the farms is another question and also what the back-to-the-land 
policy may mean to already depressed agriculture. The book does not pretend that 


voluntary labor is a means for reviving industry. 
M. R. C. 


Jugendpflege und Jugendrecht im neuen Staat (Recht und Staat 108). By 
LIsBETH FRANZEN-HELLERSBERG. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. Pp. 45. 
M. 1.50. i 
Perhaps to answer the criticism that the present government has systematically de- 

stroyed the German organization of social services for child welfare, the author criticizes 

the previous social-democratic child welfare services and gives her concept of the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the present government’s child welfare program. She charges 
unemployment relief with being false humanitarianism, and sets up labor service as the 
desirable and possible alternative for all young people. She characterizes previous child 
welfare work as a sort of private soul-saving. She condemns the educational system, 
the juvenile court, the child welfare offices (Jugendamt.), the corrective education 

(Fiirsorgeerziehung), and the protective guardianship of the child existing prior to the 

Hitler government, illustrating with examples of unsound treatment—an easy matter 

under the best of systems. She cites the failure of the social democratic government to 

establish an adequately functioning federal child welfare office in spite of the provisions 
of the Child Welfare Act of 1922. She urges specially favorable consideration on the 
part of the youth and Hitler youth organizations of young persons from poor home and 
economic conditions. She recommends common living for all young people and a com- 
mon uniform to develop comradeship early in life and to teach mutual understanding 
against the time when they assume employer, worker, judge, and teacher positions. 
She leans toward mass, rather than individual, treatment, quoting Hitler’s statement 


that youth has its own state, standing solidly against the adult’s. 
M.R.C. 


The Crisis of German Democracy: A Study of the Spirit of the Constitution of 
Weimar. By HERBERT Kraus. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1932. Pp. xviilit+223. $2.50. 


Even before von Papen and Hitler showed the weakness of parliamentary democracy 
in Germany it was apparent to the student of German political and social institutions 
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that the Weimar Constitution had not secured to the German people as great a degree 
of democratic control and freedom as some of the phraseology of the second part of that 
Constitution might lead one to believe. Counting the year 1932 as a turning point in 
German constitutional history, the author presents alscholarly discussion of the Weimar 
Constitution to that date. 

Understanding of the Weimar Constitution depends so much upon knowledge of the 
Imperial Constitution of 1871 and of the character of the revolution of 1918 that the 
author devotes two chapters to those subjects. He points out that the revolution was 
really two revolutions, one directed toward dethronement of the Kaiser and enactment 
of a democratic constitution, and the other, a Marxian-socialistic revolution to establish 
a Soviet state in Germany. He shows that the democratic tendencies were victorious at 
Weimar but that the resulting constitution was a compromise of democracy with the 
Soviet ideal on the one hand and with forces to the right who joined adherents of the 
democratic ideal in their opposition to the Soviet concept. 

The author then takes up the structure of the Reich as a democratic republic, the 
principle of separation of powers, the complicated and unclarified relationship of the 
Reich to the lands, the Reichstag and the Reich President. The chapter on “The Funda- 
mental Rights of the Constitution of Weimar’ shows how and why the framers of the 
Constitution ‘were obliged to weaken the dynamic force of very many noble ideals, and 
to make absolute, unconditional claims over into conditionally limited, relative and in 
part ineffective paragraphs.” 

The author questions whether the social period is not over in Germany today and the 
idea of parliamentary democracy waning. A statement in the chapter on the Reich 
President, that ‘‘the search for a leader belongs to the characteristic intellectual mind of 
Germany today” may help to interpret present occurrences. 

An appendix gives an excellent and useful translation of the Weimar Constitution. 


The book is well written, temperate, scholarly, and illuminating. oe 


The Situation in Germany at the Beginning of 1933. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE Boarp. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
1933. Pp. ix+50. $1.50. 

The interest in Germany as a debtor nation and as a possible market for American 
investors and producers has led to this study. The book gives a good brief report of 
economic and financial events in Germany during 1931 and 1932. The short chapter on 
political conditions and the third on the balance of international payments contain 
material weli known or easily available elsewhere. The book is useful for its con- 


venience and objectivity. oe 


Birth Control in Practice. By Marte E. Kopp, Pu.D., prepared under the super- 
vision of a Scientific Advisory Committee. New York: Robert M. McBride 
& Co., 1934. Pp. 290. $3.75. 
Birth Control in Practice is a valuable contribution to the study of the subject. It is 


a detailed study of 10,000 cases treated at the Sanger Clinics. 
The fact that the average age of the women who apply for information is thirty, and 
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the average number of pregnancies four, ought to quiet the fears of those who believe 
that only the young and immoral are interested in birth control. The husband’s income 
in 62 per cent of the cases is less than $2,000, which would seem to put the need for 
birth control in these cases on a pretty sound basis. 

The discussion of different methods of contraception is interesting. The whole book 
is refreshing in that it makes one feel that we are finally approaching the problem in a 


fearless, scientific fashion. 
KATHARINE HOUGHTON HEPBURN 


(Mrs. Toomas N. HEPBURN) 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


A History of American Economic Life. By Epwarp C. KirKLAND. New York: 
Crofts & Co., 1932. Pp. xv+767. $5.00. 


This is a very interesting and useful book—not the kind of economic history that 
one usually expects to find. It is a well-written history of “economic life.”” According 
to Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, the general editor, this is a “history of people and not 
of treasuries,” “the various ways in which Americans have gained a living,” the meth- 
ods by which they have in the short space of three centuries “turned a continental 
wilderness into an empire of trade and industry unrivalled in the world.” 

The book is divided into three parts: “The Colonial Age,” “The Agricultural Era,” 
and “The Industrial State.”’ Social workers will be especially interested in the chapters 
dealing with “The Formation of a Laboring Class,” “The Wage-Earner under Compe- 
tition and Monopoly,” and “The Revolt against Big Business.” There are some very 
useful maps. 


One Hundred Years of Land Values in Chicago. By Homer Hoyt. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xxxii+519. $5.00. 

This is an extremely valuable collection of data showing the fluctuations of land 
values in the middle western metropolis. Evidence was secured from thousands of 
abstracts in the files of the Chicago Title and Trust Company, from considerations re- 
ported in deeds in the files of newspapers, from appraisals, and from tax-assessment 
records. In preparing this valuable study Mr. Hoyt has furnished some very interesting 
chapters of Chicago’s history—the early land boom (1830-42) connected with the 
building of the Illinois-Michigan Canal, the land boom of the railroad era (1843-62), 
the rise in land values after the Civil War, the effect of the Great Fire of 1871, the panic 
of 1873 and the following depression, on down to the present day. There are interesting 
maps and valuable tables in this very carefully prepared history of the changing land 
values in a great prairie city over the last century. 
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FERA 


Federal Emergency Relief and Civil Works Program. Hearing before the 
Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations in charge of 
Deficiency Appropriations, Seventy-third Congress, second session 
(January, 1934) H.R. 7527. Washington, D.C., 1934. Pp. 131. 

Federal Emergency Relief and Civil Works Program. Hearing before the 
Senate, Seventy-third Congress, second session (February, 1934). 
Washington, D. C., 1934. Pp. 41. 

Additional Appropriations for Emergency Purposes. Hearing before the 
Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations in charge of 
Deficiency Appropriations, Seventy-third Congress, second session 
(May 16-17, 1934). Washington, D.C., 1934. Pp. 478. 


The now historical “Civil Works Administration” was reviewed before two 
Congressional committees before it came to an end. The first two sets of 
“Hearings” listed above were held on the bill which provided additional 
appropriations last February for the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
The Federal Relief Administrator appeared before the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the House Subcommittee on Deficiency Appropriations to tell 
the story of FERA, CWA, and the other enterprises of the relief administration. 

Social workers appreciate his description and vigorous defense of their clients: 


We know they are not a lot of chronics, who are always getting relief. In the main, 
these people did not get relief before. They are not the people who were on the relief 
rolls years ago. 

We know from a careful study of their records that they are made up of the finest 
people in America. You cannot get four million families or four and a half million 
families on the relief rolls without getting, from one end of the country to the other, 
the whole backbone of America’s industrial and farm life. 


Some of the Administrator’s comments on work relief projects versus relief 
are interesting: 

These projects were good, bad, and indifferent, depending on the imagination of the 
people running them. When people said, there is no work to do, it just meant that the 
man in charge of it had no imagination. When people said there was nothing to do 
under work relief but rake leaves, it was merely a reflection on the person running the 
job. 

My whole experience with work relief over a period of 2 or 3 years in New York and 
here has convinced me that it depends entirely on the imagination of the people in 
charge. Many thousand work-relief projects had stood up, they were good, useful 
projects. There was difficulty in getting enough money for materials. The total spent 
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for materials on these work relief projects throughout the United States was something 
like 10 or 15 per cent, which was one reason why the projects themselves were not as 
good as they should have been. 

Some questions may be raised about the Hopkins research program. The 
FERA is not a government research bureau. It is a relief administration. Re- 
lief funds should clearly not go for elaborate research plans. Such funds should 
be used only for the most necessary kind of statistics. Once “the statistikers” 
get started they are too likely to get interested in bigger and better statistical 
programs, in research for the sake of research. While a government research 
bureau may collect expensive statistics of this kind now and then, the FFRA 
ought not to begin to look like a research bureau. When an administrator con- 
trols such huge funds it is too easy to let what would be regarded as large sums 
in normal times get away on non-essentials. But money appropriated for relief 
should go for relief. 

Apparently when the Administrator asked for 950 million in January, 1934, 
he thought this would last until January, 1935. 

Now, we are asking for a fund of $950,000,000 for relief and Civil Works. It seems 
to me that in view of the fact that the Congress will not be meeting until next January 
it is important there be an adequate fund to meet the needs of the unemployed, what- 
ever those needs may be; that we have put our hand to this business of caring for people 
and we have got to see it through; those people cannot be left at this stage of the game. 

But when he testified before the Deficiency Appropriations Subcommittee 
in May he expected to have only 250 million left by the end of June and he 
thought he would need another 640 million for the various FERA responsi- 
bilities. The sums appropriated therefore included the following: $500,000,000 
original FERA appropriation in May, 1933; $400,coo,o00, CWA; $950,000,000 
appropriation in February, 1934; $640,000,000 in May, 1934. 

These are huge sums, and yet every social worker, grateful though he is that 
Mr. Hopkins has been persuasive enough to secure funds of this kind, knows also 
they have not been large enough and that nothing should go into research by- 
paths or any other by-paths that will not directly help with relief work. 

Some question may be raised as to whether subsistence homesteads is not 
another by-path. It is very doubtful that this is a practicable policy in this 
country. Subsistence homesteads may be successful in some parts of Europe 
but what is satisfactory for an European peasant will not “go down” as an 
American policy. Mr. Hopkins means well with his subsistence homesteads as 
with all his program—no one questions his good-will—but it is questionable 
whether this part of the program is a justifiable expenditure of relief funds 
even if he has two billion, if it is not enough for primary necessities. 

The third set of hearings listed above were held in May when a deficiency 
appropriation of 940 million was being requested for various emergency needs 
of which 640 million were to go to the FERA. The Administrator again testified 
before this Committee. He makes an excellent witness before such Committees. 
He is interesting, amusing, earnest, and cares tremendously about his work and 
his job. E. A. 
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RETIREMENT INSURANCE FOR TRAINMEN 


Retirement Pension System for Railroad Employees. Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee, United States 
Senate, Seventy-third Congress, second session, on S. 3231, April 23-26, 
1934. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1934. Pp. 
iii+185. $0.15. 

Railroad Employees Retirement System. Hearing, June 8, 1934, before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States 
House of Representatives, Seventy-third Congress, second session, 
on H.R. 9596. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1934. 
Pp. iv+69. $0.10. 

These ‘‘Hearings” before the Senate and House Committees on Interstate 
Commerce on the important railroad retirement pension (S. 3231 and H.R. 
9596) contain some very interesting testimony on the subject of old age or re- 
tirement pensions for this special group of skilled workers. The title of the bill 
which was finally enacted into a law, signed by President Roosevelt on June 27 
last, was made to include a provision not only for a retirement system for rail- 
road employees, but also “to provide unemployment relief and for other pur- 
poses.”” The unemployment relief contemplated was apparenily to be secured 
by the “re-employment of furloughed railroad employees to take the place of 
those who retired.”’ It was, however, argued by Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, the 
New Deal’s “Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation” that 
the bill would itself tend to defeat its own purposes so far as unemployment is con- 
cerned. It has been the usual experience that the work done by a group of employees 
just before retirement can be performed by a smaller number of younger men. There 
is nothing in the law to require the carriers to replace employees retired. .... Even 
more important is the fact that the railroads would discriminate so far as possible, 
against former employees, since it would be much less expensive to hire young men 
without any prior service on railroads. 

Mr. Eastman’s statement before the Senate Committee also pointed out that: 

No satisfactory solution of the problem of unemployment has been found in this or 
in any other country which does not involve direct payments to the unemployed while 
they remain out of work. Just as the support of an adequate pension system requires 
payments from all employees, young and old, adequate support of a system of un- 
employment benefits requires contributions from all employees. The older group of 
employees on railroads are by and large more interested in pensions than in unemploy- 
ment compensation, while the younger employees are more vitally concerned with the 
latter than the former. A balanced program of employment security must take into 
account both interests and provide adequate benefits both for the aged and the un- 
employed. 

The.e was objection to this unemployment feature from a consulting actuary, 
employed by the Association of Railroad Executives on the ground that “un- 
employment relief is an untried activity of government or of industry. .... 
Unemployment is unpredictable and noncalcuiable and is therefore not what 
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we can call an ‘insurable risk.’’’ The actuary went further and objected that 
“experiments in solving the unemployment problem have no place in the solu- 
tion of the problem of providing for superannuated or incapacitated employees. 
Their introduction jeopardizes the success of the retirement plan, even if that 
be of the soundest type.”” He acknowledged, however, that there were ‘some 
experiments along those lines’”’ now being made, ‘even though many students 
of the subject insist that that is the wrong attack on the problem; that such an 
attack ignores or obscures the fundamentals of the unemployment disease and 
that the wise attack would be to devise ways of avoiding unemployment.” 


Social workers interested in old age pensions will study carefully the pro- 
visions of the new act and these Hearings which preceded its enactment. Some 
questions will at once occur in connection with the larger question of old age 
pensions or provision of old age security for all wage-earners. For example, 
why are the railroad employees singled out as a special group for this special 
system? Will it be held constitutional for the government to contribute to the 
special retirement allowance for this one group of workers and not for others? 
Will it be held constitutional for the government to single out and compel one 
group of workers to contribute, and one group of employers to contribute, to a 
compulsorily imposed retirement fund and not compel all workers and all 
employers to contribute? 

No attempt will be made here to discuss any question regarding constitu- 
tionality. That may be left to the various railroad attorneys who will decide 
whether or not a test case is worth while.t As a matter of fact, one distinguished 
lawyer who appeared before the Senate Committee had already had many fore- 


t Since this note was written, the act has been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, one of the lower federal courts. This deci- 
sion, of course, in not final, and appeal has promptly gone to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The well-known Time magazine contains an interesting report of this important de- 
cision in its issue of November 5, and the quotations below are selected from the ex- 
tracts published in Time. Time reports that in the District Court there “trooped at- 
torneys for 134 of the nation’s 149 Class I railroads, crying protest at what, to them, 
looked like a gross violation of the ‘due process of law’ provision of the Constitution. 
The pension system would cost them $60,000,000 in its first year, more later. The extra 
burden, they declared, would break the back of many a tottering line.” 

Time thinks the judge “took a strict, hard-headed, Yankee view. Involved was no 
question of national emergency..... The problem....was to decide whether a 
socially-minded Congress had overreached the power the Constitution gave it to regu- 
late interstate commerce.” 

“Unwilling to deny that Congress might legally set up a pension system applying 
strictly to workers whose jobs took them back and forth across State lines,” the judge 
doubted ‘‘whether any compulsory system could retain the incentives to gratitude and 
loyalty found in voluntary systems.’”’ The judge also questioned the justice of including 
some 143,000 workers who had lost their jobs in the year before it was adopted. “Some 
of these men,” he said, ‘“‘were dismissed for the good of the service. I can see no reason- 
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bodings regarding constitutionality. He said, for example, “the Constitution 
forbids taking private property without due process of law. The Government 
even for itself cannot take property without just compensation, and of course, 
it cannot take it for a gift to another.’’ He went on to explain that in the rail- 
road retirement bills, ‘““money of the employer is to be taken from it and given 
to its employee. Now, I do not use the word ‘given’ at this point in the sense of 
gratuity. I mean it goes entirely out of the employer, subject to the control of 
the employee, and that the ownership of the money changes.’’ Whether the 
money changed “as a result of a gratuity or as the result of the liquidation of 
some obligations which existed between the parties,” the attorney did not dis- 
cuss. 

With regard to the reasons for segregating the railroad employees in a special 
group and giving them special treatment, there are various explanations: 

1. In the first place, the railroad employees belong to the Interstate Trans- 
portation Systems that are already under federal control. 

2. Safety and greater efficiency of carrier service should be promoted by 
early retirement provision. And the certainty of an adequate retirement allow- 
ance will create a spirit of satisfaction that should, in turn, mean a fairly per- 
manent body of employees and a more contented body of workmen. Mr. East- 
man, Federal Co-ordinator of Railways, said, 

The problem is this. There is a large body of superannuated employees in railroad 
service, who for the good of the service ought to be retired. There will continue to be 
such employees so long as railroads operate with labor policies like those now in force. 
But to make retirements requires payment of incomes by the carriers. Financial exi- 
gencies have been such as to require reductions in retirement incomes already promised. 


Mr. Eastman, therefore, raised the question, “How, therefore, may incomes 
be provided for the superannuated employees without jeopardizing the present 
and future financial position of the carriers, and what sort of a policy is needed 
which in the future will prevent the recurrence of present conditions?” He 
thought that since the experience with pensions has been mainly negative, the 


able relation between giving these men the benefits of the Act and the regulation of 
interstate commerce.” 

The opinion of the court was that “the Retirement Act confers its benefits upon 
all employes of any company to which it relates with regard to distinction between 
interstate commerce, intrastate commerce, or activities which do not constitute com- 
merce at all.” 

The judge also questioned the provisions of the Act allowing any worker employed 
by a railroad “to count toward his pension all previous railroad service.” He thought 
“to require the plaintiffs to contribute huge sums of money to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of pensions and annuities based upon services long since completed and fully 
paid for seems to me to take their property without due process of law.” 

Time suggests that apparently the judge recalled that President Roosevelt in sign- 
ing the Retirement Act had said: “Decision on this bill has been difficult... .. {It 
is] still crudely drawn and requires many changes and amendments at the next session 
of Congress.” 
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sensible approach would be “to make a fresh start, and try to determine funda- 
mental facts on which to build.” 

3. Acompulsory contributory retirement system is already in force on many 
railroads, but the provisions have varied from road to road; and, in general, 
the employees have not been at all adequately provided for. 

4. A contributory system is necessary if larger allowances are to be pro- 
vided (“not to exceed 60 per cent of the basic wages”) without any question as 
to need. 

The Hearings contain significant discussions of the way in which the new act 
will provide for this selected group of wage-earners. 

Mr. Sargent, Secretary of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
thought that the bill would be injurious to productive business “‘just now slowly 
emerging from the swamp of depression.” 

I do wish to point out briefly the inconsistency in making an agreement with the 
carriers, such as we now understand exists, to keep total employment at a certain level, 
regardless of whether the men are actually needed to handle traffic; and at the same 
time insisting that employers must pay pension assessments on the wages of workers 
not actually needed for railway operations. 

It may be intended by advocates of this bill that the carriers shall absorb the costs 
imposed upon them; there are only two other alternatives—that it is desired to force 
bankruptcy upon the railroads, an intent we cannot believe; or that it is intended to 
add to new costs to existing freight rates (p. 99). 


It is not possible to report these Hearings in detail in the space at the dis- 
posal of the Review. The importance of the Hearings and the bill which was 
responsible for them must again be emphasized. E. A. 


FEDERAL OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Old Age Pensions. Hearings before the Committee on Labor, United 
States House of Representatives, Seventy-third Congress, second 
session [during February and March, 1934, on ten old age pension 
bills]. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1934. Pp. 253. 

Old Age Pensions. Hearings, January 23, 1934, before the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, United States House of Representatives, 
Seventy-third Congress, second session [on three bills] to Provide Aid 
for Aged Dependent Persons in the District of Columbia. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1934. Pp. 64. $0.10. 

In view of the renewed hope that Congress will finally provide federal old 
age pension legislation, these Hearings before the House Committee on Labor 
and the House Committee on the District of Columbia are of current interest. 

The first witness before the House Committee on Labor, Congressman 


t See the last (September, 1934) number of this Review for a review of the Senate 
Hearings on this subject. 
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Thomas O’ Malley from the state of Wisconsin, pointed out that, with the federal 
government trying to solve such problems as banking on a national scale, and 
unemployment on a national scale, it was difficult to see how federal responsi- 
bility for a national old age pension system could be avoided. Mr. O’Malley 
pointed out as a defect of the Wisconsin system with which he was familiar that 
there was a problem of ‘‘a great many people moving into the state just before 
they reach the age that qualifies them for an old age pension.”’ He added later: 

The difficulty with us is that the counties in their present financial condition are not 
in position to make their contributions to the State and therefore the State cannot 
distribute the money among the counties. The State is in such straits that it cannot pay 
back the money which had been lost. Again, we have a widow’s pension fund and it is 
in the same condition. The widows are not receiving any pension and they have not 
received any during the last two years, simply because the money is not available [p. 3]. 


He said further that the state old age pensions had “been very unsatisfactory. 
The States today are in no condition to carry them on or to advance money to 
start a fund. In many States, the widows’ pension fund comes from a property 
tax, and 4o per cent of the agricultural land in my state is delinquent”’ (p. 6). 

The Dill-Connery Bill, providing a system of federal aid by which the federal 
government would contribute one-third of the cost of state pension systems 
meeting certain standard requirements, was favored by Mr. Abraham Epstein. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Epstein said he was ready to say that a contributory 
system was “desirable” (p. 14) but that such a system could not meet present 
conditions. It is certainly very strange to have Mr. Epstein suddenly lining 
up with conservative opinion in favor of contributions by workmen. Social 
workers will almost certainly squarely take issue with Mr. Epstein, and con- 
tributions from the workers will be vigorously opposed by the social work group. 
Mr. Epstein speaks hastily and carelessly, as so many people do of the English 
contributory system which may begin at the age of sixty-five for those who have 
paid contributions. But the great mass of English pensioners are still on a non- 
contributory basis and must be. Women housewives who are so often “not 
employed” and all persons working on their own account without employers to 
contribute for them will always remain outside the contributory system. 

A great deal of space (more than one hundred and twenty-five pages) in the 
Hearings is taken up with an investigation and what may be called an exposure 
of a fraudulent charitable scheme, the so-called “National Old Age Pension 
Association.” Under this organization sponsored by a Tulsa, Oklahoma, chi- 
ropodist, something like half a million dimes were collected or “filched” from 
poor old people who were misled by crafty and misleading propaganda. Testi- 
mony before the Committee showed that there was no way of checking the 
amounts of money received by “Dr.’’ Pope, who seems to have been the only 
officer of the ‘‘Association.”’ 

Congressman Welch of California said: 

Those dimes exacted from the indigent poor of this country, being received by him 
in envelopes, are piled up, and he takes charge of them. Nobody knows the amount 
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of money received daily. He received as high as $800 and more a day..... There is 
no possible way of ascertaining the amount of money this man is receiving from the 
poor of this country. 


The man Pope had appeared in several earlier swindling schemes, and Congress- 
man Welch said: 

Since 1904, a period of thirty years, this man has followed the same line. ‘The pro- 
cedures seem to be co-related except at that time he was in on the big money, dealing 
with oil stocks, and that ran into vast sums. At present it is a matter of exacting dimes 
from the poorest of the poor. 


“Dr.” Pope had “mailed a couple of million” letters about his ‘‘Association,”’ 
and his methods are dealt with in the Committee report to the House. The 
Committee commended Congressman Patman of Texas for presenting the Com- 
mittee with a statement of earlier schemes of Mr. Pope under which he had been 
prosecuted and convicted. Altogether ‘‘about twenty cases of separate frauds 
committeed” are accounted for. 

In each of these frauds the general scheme is the same, in each the same glowing 
hopes are held forth to the “suckers” and the general method used was similar to those 
used in the old-age pension operations. It is for this reason that the Committee doubts 
the good faith of Pope and brings his past record to the attention of Congress. 


With regard to pension legislation the Committee was not willing to submit 
a contributory plan without further study. The Committee therefore urged 
the passage of the Connery Bill, which provided for a federal grant-in-aid of one- 
third, “thus making a step toward old-age security in America. It will assist 
the States now having such systems and will induce other states to adopt such 
plans.” The Committee reported that a subcommittee would “continue its 
study of the question of a contributory plan of old-age security” and would 
later “make a second and more extensive report to the Congress dealing with 
all phases of the subject.’ Unfortunately, there is a great deal of misinformation 
among members of Congress and a great deal too much discussion of the sup- 
posed merits of European contributory systems. In particular, there seems to 
be misinformation regarding the ise of the contributory system in England. 

Representative Ellenbogen of Pennsylvania, for example, explained to the 
Committee (p. 214) that “the ultimate solution of the problem of old-age de- 
pendency and old age security in the United States will demand a system that is 
contributory.” He then begins to cite Geneva and European experience. 

Great Britain [he said] had for many years a system of old age pensions that was 
paid for entirely out of the public treasury. They found that it was not the best system 
and in 1925 a change was made..... In 1925 Great Britain switched over to the con- 
tributory system. In Great Britain the employees, the employers, and the Government 
make contributions. 


Unfortunately, no one informed the Congressman that he was entirely mis- 
taken about the English system. The old non-contributory system is still going 
(1934), and all that the 1925 system did was to instal a new contributory sys- 
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tem for persons below the age cf seventy. The annual British White Papers on 
the Public Social Services, for example, show a very large number of men and 
women drawing the non-contributory pensions every year. 

The Hearings before the House Committee on the District of Columbia 
deal with three bills—H.R. 1578, H.R. 4848, and H.R. 5590—all of which made 
provision for federal aid to the aged in the District of Columbia. 

The three most important questions that were treated somewhat differently 
in the different bills were: (1) the age at which pensions might become payable; 
(2) the amount of the grant; and (3) the administrative authority. While the 
various state old age pension laws are almost evenly divided as to whether the 
minimum age of eligibility is fixed at sixty-five or seventy, the Black-Copeland 
Bill for the District which was supported by the American Association of Social 
Workers, provided for the age of sixty-eight, which is the voluntary retirement 
age for federal employees in the District. “The District is not an industrial 
community and we felt sixty-eight would be a fair age.” 

The amount of the pension was left indefinite in the preferred bill, following 
the precedent of New York and Massachusetts, with the amount to be fixed on 
the basis of need. That is, leaving “each individual case” to be studied and the 
amount to be granted to be dependent upon individual need, with a substantial 
variation in the amount of the individual grants. 

Finally, the preferred bill placed the administration in the Board of Public 
Welfare for the District. 

Those who appeared as witnesses included Mrs. Hogue, representing the 
Citizens Committee on Old Age Pensions for the District, which was formed two 
years ago and which had the support of the Washington chapter of the A.A.S.W.; 
and Mr. Leifer Magnusson, Washington representative of the International 
Labour Office. A useful survey of conditions among the aged in four sample 
areas of the District of Columbia was made by students of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service, and the results were presented by Mr. Magnusson. 

E. A, 


RAILROAD WORKERS AND THE DEPRESSION 


Earnings and Standard of Living of 1,000 Railway Employees during the Depres- 
sion. By CARTER GoopricH, PH.D. (United States Department of Labor). 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1934. Pp. vit+56. $0.10. 
This report of a study made jointly by eighteen of the “standard railway 

unions,” the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Wom- 

en’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor was written by Professor 

Carter Goodrich, who was a member of the Technical Advisory Committee 

originally appointed by the unions when they initiated the study. Valuable be- 

cause of the facts it makes available about railway workers, it has added signi- 
ficance because little material is available about the workers who have managed 
to hold their jobs during the depression. 
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Railroad workers are frequently referred to as the “aristocrats of the work- 
ers,” although in normal times the wages of many, especially the maintenance- 
of-way workers, as the study of the Children’s Bureau made in 1928-29 showed, 
did not make possible a minimum standard of health and decency for their 
families. The Interstate Commerce Commission reports that the total com- 
pensation paid railroad workers dropped 48 per cent during the first four years 
of the depression; this schedule study of 980 railroad workers in all occupational 
groups except locomotive engineers, conductors, and longshoremen tells the 
story of what this curtailment of the working force and reduction of wages 
meant to individual families. Because of the seniority rules of the railroads which 
govern dismissals and demotions, the reduction in the number of workers has 
meant that the group who were employed during the depression were older men 
who had seen many years of service on the railroads. Although the railroads had 
cut rates of pay only 10 per cent, as a result of demotions, part time, etc., two- 
thirds of the workers included in this study had suffered reductions of at least 20 
per cent and one-half at least 30 per cent in their wages, with the result that one- 
tenth received less than $500 in 1932, the scheduled year, and only 18 per cent 
had received as much as $1,750. What these reductions meant in the loss of 
homes, savings and insurance, in debts contracted, and lowered standards of 
living and education for the children is presented in this report through statisti- 
cal analysis of the material assembled and case histories. The conclusion which 
Professor Goodrich draws is that in this “well-organized and thoroughly regu- 
lated industry, the study records a slow retreat from relative security to destitu- 


tion” (p. 2). G.A 


UNEMPLOYED WOMEN 


Employment Fluctuations and Unemployment of Women: Certain Indica- 
tions from Various Sources, 1928-31. By MARy ELIzABETH PIDGEON 
(U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 113). Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1933. Pp. 235. $0.15. 

This report is based on an analysis of the United States Census figures and 
some twenty-one special studies “that appear to be the most complete and relia- 
ble in the information they make available in the respective fields they seek to 
cover.” It may come as a shock to some readers to learn that the January, 1931, 
census showed 18.9 per cent of the women normally employed, out of work, 
almost one out of every five; and that, if the number in the whole country could 
be estimated from this sample, the number out of work was around two million. 
In three New York boroughs, 117,000 women were unemployed; more than 
96,000 in Chicago; over 59,000 in Philadelphia; over 30,000 in Detroit. 

As compared with the men, the unemployed women are a younger group, 
over one-fifth being under twenty-five; a larger proportion of the men than of 
the women are over thirty. The proportion of Negro women unemployed was 
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much larger, and the proportion of the foreign-born smaller, than the proportion 
of native whites. About one-tenth of the women as reported in the census were 
heads of families—some 48,600; many more, of course, had been heavy con- 
tributors to family support. 

The 1931 census shows the incidence of unemployment among women by 
industries as follows: 














Normally 
Industry Gainfully Pv _ " 
Occupied PERT 
Domestic and personal service........ 721,568 24.2 
Clerical occupations .:;......0.....0. 65.06 686, 661 13.0 
Manufacturing and mechanical....... 407,003 30.3 
Professional service.................. 310, 867 4.8 
ROE it hiersias eects wees eos 258,923 19.4 
Transportation and communication. . . 83,811 10.1 
PARGUBUIES. coc eee aed 2,533,762 18.9 











Among the passers-by, the unemployed woman is more difficult to detect 
than the unemployed man, and we have been far less conscious of her. One can 
but wonder how she has fared during the depression: if in dire need, we can 
hope that the heads of families have been able to secure relief; single women in a 
family group may have had relief; but one cannot feel so sanguine for the non- 
family woman. The Y.W.C.A. has been her most obvious refuge, but how far 
has this organization been able to stretch its finances to meet this emergency 
at all adequately? This non-family woman seems to have been more “forgotten” 
than the “forgotten man,” and the pitiful aspect of this is that she constituted 
such a small part of our total relief problem and could have been saved dire dis- 
tress at the expense of so little relief money, and so little social service. The diffi- 
culty has been the lack of time and energy to focus on her problem. Therefore, 
this study by the Bureau fills a great need in driving home the fact that the 
existence of two million unemployed women means that special attention must 
be directed toward the stabilization of employment in the women-employing 


industries. 
Amy G. MAHER 
ToLeDo CoNnsuMERS’ LEAGUE 


MOTHERS’ PENSION FUNDS 


A Tabular Summary of State Laws Relating to Public Aid to Children in 
Their Own Homes in Effect January 1, 1934 (U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Chart No. 3). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1934. 
Pp. 39. $0.10. 

This new edition of Children’s Bureau Chart No. 3 summarizes the provisions 
of state laws providing for mothers’ pension or mothers’ assistance funds as of 
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January 1, 1934. The chart analyzes the laws under the following headings: 
Conditions under which aid may be given, maximum monthly allowance, ad- 
ministration, state supervision, and source and distribution of funds. It will be 
especially useful this year, when federal and state grants-in-aid are being much 
discussed. 


CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION 


Enquiry into the Question of Children in Moral and Social Danger. Report 
of Mire Cuapta. League of Nations Child Welfare Committee. 
Geneva, 1934. Pp. 178. (IV. Social 1934. IV. 8) Distributed in the 
United States by the World Peace Foundation, Boston. 


This report summarizes under three headings (1) general legislation, (2) types 
of institutions for protection and rescue work, (3) detection and treatment of 
young mental defectives, a survey made by Mlle Chaptal in Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, England, Canada, and the United States. Excerpts from 
the reports of her visits in these countries and from official memoranda are in- 
cluded in the report. That the scope of the subject was not always clear to the 
governments asked to send reports is evident. The American reader will dis- 
cover that the sections on the United States, which are based on a memorandum 
supplied by the federal Children’s Bureau, cover only a very small part of the 
work being done in the United States which is described in reports of other 
countries. Not enough time was spent by the author in any country except her 
own (France) to make possible an evaluation of the quality of the work in these 
countries or to describe anything more than the most general and obvious differ- 
ences in organization and administrative technique. To students of child-wel- 
fare organization the report will therefore be disappointing. One wishes that the 
Danish boards of guardianships and the more recently created child-welfare 
committees were discussed in greater detail, as there is undoubtedly much of 
value in the Danish experience and no satisfactory reports are available in 
English. The German offices for the protection of young people passed into 
history with the coming of Nazi dictatorship in 1933. 

Because this report of Mlle Chaptal is one of the very few which the Child 
Welfare Committee has sponsored, it has special significance. It was made pos- 
sible by a gift of $5,000 to the work of the Committee oy the American Social 
Hygiene Association. This sum was obviously quite inadequate for the costs of 
so ambitious a study, as the representative of the Association pointed out at the 
1932 meeting of the Committee, when the Committee voted to undertake the 
inquiry. 

The League can perform a service of great value if it will sponsor careful, 
scientific studies of the methods of child care and protection in different coun- 
tries. It would thus become an international center of research and of informa- 
tion in the child-welfare field. To command respect its reports must be made by 
experts and should be sufficiently detailed to be useful to child-welfare specialists 
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in all countries. It hardly needs to be said that a few weeks’ visit in a country 
like the United States, or indeed in any country, is not long enough to assemble 
reports, visit institutions, read case records, and discuss tendencies with leaders 
in the field of child welfare. Mlle Chaptal was given an impossible task in this 
assignment. Nevertheless, although the report may disappoint the student of 
this subject, it offers much of interest and value and is, we hope, to be followed 


by more and better reports. 
G. A. 


NEW JERSEY CARRIES ON 


Summary Report of the Department of Institutions and Agencies 1923-1933 
and Handbook of Institutions and Agencies (New Jersey Department 
Institutions and Agencies Pub. No. 25). Trenton, N.J., 1934. Pp. 
ix+129. 

The department of Institutions and Agencies in New Jersey has made, dur- 
ing the last sixteen years, a very rich contribution to the thinking of all students 
concerned with the development of sound public welfare organization and ad- 
ministration. 

The creation of the Department in 1918 followed shortly after the adoption 
by Illinois of the Civil Administrative Code, one part of which was devoted to 
the establishment in Illinois of a Department of Public Welfare. The two de- 
partments had much in common so far as form of organization and scope of 
authority were concerned, but there were likewise interesting and striking differ- 
ences. In both cases the very wide range of responsibility has made it extremely 
difficult for the department to fulfill its primary obligation of issuing periodic, 
adequate, and comprehensive reports. 

The New Jersey Department, during the first years of its existence delib- 
erately chose to place its emphasis upon publicity methods likely to convey to 
the people of the state a knowledge of the Department’s work and an interest in 
its organization. While perhaps the Department has not given to students dur- 
ing the whole of its existence this periodic information, it has supplied much im- 
portant literature, and during the last few years it has been the subject of such 
frequent investigation by outside agencies that there has resulted a very general 
knowledge of its structure and a very great confidence in the soundness of its 
work. 

This little report and handbook will supplement what has been published by 
these other research authorities and will furnish in convenient form a bird’s-eye 
view of a very wide range of interests and activities. The student will hope that, 
beginning with 1934, the Department will find itself able to publish such reports 
of its experience as will enable those who are anticipating reconstruction in other 
states, those who are realizing the necessity of creating such departments in 
states in which no such authority has been set up, and students of public welfare 
administration, to make the fullest use of the New Jersey authorities. 

S. P. B. 
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